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AAAS STUDY GUIDES ON CONTEMPORARY PROBLCMS 



Since 197Q the American Association for the Advancenient of Sci- 
ence has conducted the flSF Chautauqua-Type Short Courses for College 
Teachers Prograj;! with the >support of the Education Directorpite of the 
National Science Foundation. Ilore than 9,000 college teacheijs of under- 
^graduate students hove participoted in the courses which have dealt with 
Hther broad interdisciplinary problems of science or the^applications 
\f^scionce and rr.athenatics to college teaching. All of the cour^ses are 
do^signed to ir.ake available the most curren^t information. 
4 . . . ' 

Much work goes into the preparation of NSF Chautauqua-Type Short 
Courses, yet tiiere are. only lidii^ted inunibcrs of places in the classes for 
college teacher participants. In orjder to nake sorr.e of the in3tyuctional 
materials ir.cre widely available, thd AAAS introduced the Study Guides 
experir.ient in 197^1-75. Course Diredtors prepared test editions of Study 
Guides for revie\^ by participanis i\\ the classes, in' 197^-75', These, 
seven Study Guides ai;G now being edited for publication, and should be 
available frc:n AAAS, by late 1975. 



Public Policy -Analysis by Eli^nor Ostranr 
Alternatives in Science Tjeaching by Joan Creager 



Water Pollution by David 



(idd 



Mathe:natical [■cdelino and 



Wil liani Dorn 

Thinking with Models by Thbmas Saaty 



Atmospheric Science by Vi icent Schaefer and Volker Mohnen 
Conflict Regulation by Patjil Wehr 

Computing by Jabk Cohen and 
J 



The second series ^of six Study' Guides based on courses in the > . 
1975-76 program will be tested during the comiaa academic year. Jlfter 
testing and revisiofi, the following titles shouHsl be available^ from AAAS'. 
in the late fall of 1976: - ' ^ \ ' 

' ^Biosocioloqy by Martin Schein \ 

^ * Social Impact Assessment by C . P . Wol f - • / ' ' • / 

^' Holography by Tung H. Jeong - ^ ^ ' ^ 

Simple and Corolcx Societies: An AnthropoVooi cal View of ' „n 
the TrafiSforraticn of Traciiticnal Pco;)les by Anarei Simiq ^ - 

Ethical Issues and the Life Sciences by Geor^ Kieffer ^ ' ^ 

' Origins of f-^n: Problops in the Interpretalion af New ' , ' 



:vioence by v\idn Al-.quist 
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, . The Study Guides -serins is in keeping with the overall ^^objectives^ 
fif the American Association for the Advancement of^Science: .< ..to . . 
further the work of scientists, to facilitate cooperation among them, to _ 
increase public understanding and appreciation of the importance and promise 
of the methods of science in human progress."' 
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PREFACE FROM AAAS 



TO STUDY GUIDE REVIEWERS: * * . ^ , ' ^ 

The test 'editions of the set of six Study Guides v/cre prepared on 
relatively short notice by the^ coarse directors during -the supimer of \ 
1975. To prov.lde as niuch information as possible to the authors for use 
in revising 'this study guide for publication,. we ask you as a partici- 
pant in »the fISF .XhautauQua-Type SFiort C6urse to test these material's and 
provide your recKtions. Also we would dppreci-ate receiving reactions of 
your colleacuGs and students ,if that is possible. Your efforts will- con- 
tribute signiffcarvtly to the quality of the revised Study Guide. / 

- [\ ' . . - 1^ 

If this Study Guide has been successfully prepared, upon completing i 
it, you win:^ (i) have an overall comprehension af the scope of the 
problem, (ii) understand the relationships'between aspects of the prob- 
lem and't+ieir in:pl icatic^ns for human welfare, and (iii) possess- a reliable 
guide for studying one or more aspects of the problem in. greater depth. 
We ask -ycj to evaluate the study guide on the basis pf how well each of 
these otrjcctives is achieved. Of less^impcrtancQ but most welcome are 
your specific editorial sagtjes-ticns^ including punctuation, syntax, 
vocabulary, accuracy of referencesT^pTfe'ctiveness of illustrations, 
usefulness ^nd organization df tabular materials, and other aspects of 
the draft that are related to its function. Three copies^of an evalua- 
tion form follow this page and aaditional copies may be reproduced if 
"needed. Each e valuator should return a completed form to; IJSF Chautauqua- 
Type Short. CQurse Program, AAAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. , Wash- 
ington, e.C. 20036. Please type or print legibly. Feel free to include 
any additional comments you^care to^make. This evaluation is in addition 
to,, any evaluative requests made by the study gui^e authors; hov/ever, we 
do encourage you to cooperate with all- requests ff'cm authors. Your efforts 
in evaluating this Stuay Guide are "a worthv/hile contribution to the im- 
provement of undergraduate education and we express/6ur appreciation to 
you. ^ \ • 



• We hereby gratefully acknowledge the services of Joan G. Creager,' 
Consulting .Editor, and Grin McCarley, Production Manager for this series. 




* Arthur H. Livermore 
Acting Director of Education 
AAAS . 



Don r. Phillips 
Project Director 
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After coMplol.in^; ihir^ y,l\\dy f.uidc, toji. oul one cbf^y of ,#Llnf; f.liect, coiipJcLc 
iL, fo.Ul, aiul-iuiii. Ko cnvclc^po ir> noedccL ^ ^ , * ^ - - 

Circic Lho rpspcn.so jth'ir bcrl MalxhcL> yt)nr decline about the siudjv guide. Also,'* 
please make 5.p(*oLfic su^;p,cr.i:*ion,'5 wherever pofisJble. •. , ' ^ 



1. ^DJd you ncliiove c\\i overall cor.prelu nsion of Llio. scope 
of prob] cr? , ' . . n 

SufifVifili^ns f oi; iir.provonu!nl*: • • - . ' . ' 



f nctory 



.Sal is- 
factory 



,^2. Did, you arlijoyc an undcrntaiidi np. of relaci on:;h j ps 
boLwccMi r*;iH:c I L> of Lbe i>roi)len and Llu ir dniplicai ion*^ l^o^» 
human \:clf:ir(:? 

Sucr.er.Lio]i?? for anprovenent; ^ • 



3. 3fi Lhi-n a rcyj<'ihlci [;nidc' for sLudy^ng one O)' riOro 
'aspecLJ^ of i^e j'roblen j iiA f.rocilcr dc^plli? ^ 1*2* 

^Sugcer^ I J ons for inpi oven cmi( : 



'A. I'arv the content of tlijs r.tudy f^uide clearly pv^escntcd? 
Please coinneuL on .specific pages and ' i^^ragrapb*; , ii 
fij^p^'op/ iat e. lb--''' i bo baek ofHhDS pnr;o /.nd additional, • ^ 
pap.^G if nccc,*;5.c:)'y . Plcar.Gtype or print" cJearJy. 



5. bid you find tiie r^tudy cuidd informative? 
Please ccnment ao specif^ically as pos^sible. 



6. Arc thcr.o any topics in this study guide that you thinl: should "^avc been 
modified? . . any Ihat sbotild have been added? , . , deleted? 



7* Rate the Mudy gui'de as a whole for the follouing situations:' 

independent study by college teacher's^ • * 1 • 2 

independent study hy college students * 1 2 

a basic text for a, tonvont ional course 1 2 

supplement in a conventional course - '12 

' ^other : i , . . 
, , , ^— — , ^ , . 



3 , i^. 5 

3- l^ 5 

3 t\ 5 

3. A 5 



□ 



□ 



I would be interested in receiving information about purchasing the follow- 
ing 197^-75 Study Guides (available late 1975): < 



I. would be interested in receiving inforniation about purchasing the follow- 
ing 1975-76 St^udy Guides (ava,ilabJe late 1976): - " 
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8. - v:aj; ypi'ir bacUnrqnnd in iho f^\ibjocL lu^forc \ii>iiir. Lhls study f^uiflc? / 
( ) none or little X ) collcno cpui'ses ( ) LcaclivTui; ihc subject 

'( )*othat: ^' ' ^ . \ ^ 

9. )foXir pr(^^,oi^L pociLiJn ir>: ( ) college Loacher ( ) pollogo student: 
( ) other: \ : j - ' - 

' * 10. Wui^ 'r»rocif'ic cliar.[;cs ore needed to mal;e this study guide more ur>cfu-l to^* 
,coiicf,(? studc-nti^? * 4 ' . C • 



il.- Plea.soM^nkc any oilier ^ cc.nip.cnts you feel would be l\clpful (regarding, 
illustrations, table.s> accuiacy and availability of reierencen, extent to v.'hich 
objcctiverj were.inet). • 



Please 'fill in your nano'and iu.st itu t ioiuil address below., fold, staple, and mail, 
Thank you for your anc i s tanco . 



9C00Z 'D 'CI 'uon^UTiisr;\ - 
qUDUDDueApv oip j\pj \io*] ni*TOosr>v uroT.i^^iLiv. 



HOV i J 
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'AUTHOR'S PReAcE . . / . . - . 

J . ■ 

This draft, Study fiuMe is only a fragment of th^ outline that follows. That out- 
line is a promissory note I will be redeeming throughout the year by sjjpplements 
•to the Gutde. The*»-"Study Guide" is just thaj:*; it is far from an integrated text 
that the sgbject requires and whqse preparation cc^ntinues. The principle I have^ 
followed rn assembl ing. these materials is to make available the most useful col- 
lection possible at this time in a dynamic and volitile field of study. .These 
materials 'are meant, to be used in cortj unct i.on with other course materials: C. P*. 
Wolf (ed.), Social Impact Assessment (Milwaukee, W! : Envi ronmen tal 'Des i gn •♦Research 
Associat ion , 197^) ; the specTal i ssue of Environment and Behavior on "Social Im- 
pact Assessment" (SeptefTibeV 1S75) ; and what is to my mind the most practical guide 
to field practice now availabJe, Dave Smith's Soc i a 1 I mpac ts Notebook . It shQuld, 
be emphasized that this latter is aJso presen,tl7 in review draft, form, and, your 
comments on it will be welcome. ^ . . ' ' 



There are large segments of the outline miss.ing from the present^ Study Guide*, 
notably in the second half of the "text." Chapter ^, "The Methodology of.SociaN 
Impact Assessment," will be filled within the next few months by a collection 
of methodological essays and applications edited by Kurt^Finsterbusch and C. *P. 
,Wolf (St roudsburg , PA; Dowden, Hutchinson and Ross, 1976). The material contained 
in Chapter 1 is basically a condensation of the "state of the art" article in 
(Wolf 197^).. It will appear in - Sociological Practice , 1, 1 early in 1976. The 
material in Chapter 2 was drawn from a paper, '""Social Impact Assessment: An Agenda 
for Future Research," presented at the Quail ^bost Workshop^* on .Urban Water Resour- 
ces Research, Quail Roost, NC, 25 JulyJ^75'. Hence its orientation toward urban 
water resources development and management. The. portion of Chapter 3 that appears 
wa$ given as a paper entitled "Socially Oriented Impact Assessment," given at the 
Envi fonmental Impact Analysis Conference, Allerton House, IL, 8 September 1975. 

In compiling other materials in the Guide I have freely drawn on the work" of many 
colleagues, among them: ^ 



^.Raymond* Gol d 
R, N. Singh 
E.' A. Wi Ikening 
Paul Friesema 
Mark Dunning 
k\ Gald'is 
Ruth Love 
Ruth Maqk 
Mark Shi^l<is 



Sajp Carn^^^^^^ 
Mim Dixon 
Gerald A. Cormi ch 
Jane E, McCarthy 
Paul Culhahe 
Frank Sharp 
Pam Savatsky 
Wi 1 1 i am R. Catton , 
Ed Bryan 



Jr, 



Samuel ^^TNUausner 
E 1 izabetn Pe^H le 
Ri ley E. Djun^ap 
Evan Vlachos 
G i rard E . Krebs 
Ted L. Napi e r 
Vi rgi ni a L. Sharp 
Rabe 1* Burdge 
Sue Johnson 



My thanks to 
Don Phi 1 1 ips 



them, to 'Nancy Reilly for typing parts^of the manuscript, and to 
and , others ' at AAAS for the.i r assistance and patience, 



; 



c. 

23 



p. Wolf 
September 



1975 
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Overview ' ' ^ ' , ' 

This is a .state of th^ art rqport on "social impact assessment." 

We will examine four compon^rits' of this process: (1) "the problem of 

social impact assessment; (2) approaches to social impact assessment; 

(3) \the methodology of social impact assessment; an*d (4) the future 

c5f* social impact assessment."^ ' , ^ 

' THE PR'OBLEiI or SOCIAL IMPACT ASSIsSSMENT 

Technology as Environment ? * > 

The relationship between environment and technology, or nature 

and culture, has become inverted in the evolution of society. 

Originally, social life was environmentally' conditioned if not out- 

'right determined. A great reversal occurred v;ith.the advent of 

cultural controls over environmental conditions, primarily through 

the agency of 'technology . By means of such cultural interventions, 

passive at first and later actively asserted, the technosphere has 

come to dominate the biosphere. This "environmenN:al revolution" 

(I^'itiholson , 1070) may yet encount;er| its counterrevolution, wherein 

these roles are reversed-* — that is the message of various^ catastrophisms 

and doomsday scenarios. But in the, historical present, it is the 

human imoact on environment that >predominaT:es . 

Now a curious transposition has taken place. Technology, 

socially directed or influenced from its inception, lias merged with 

*the environment. It is not only a matter of environment as the 

recipient of technoloqi<|^^ly damage and the carrier of its malignancies. 

Technology has been ^assiAnilated to environment in resnect to. its 

^ / 

pervasiveness, its o:<tyrn<al i ty or human estrangeiient and the precarious- 
ness of cultural controls exercised oyer it. In this emergent 
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condition of "technoiogy as environment" (Ogburn, 1956), it appears 

. • / ^ ■ . '• . 

that technology is acting on— "impacting"— us rather than Ve da,rect-ing 



its course. The problem 'of social impact assessment (SIA) iS^not so 

much what we are doing to the^ny-ironment ; it is what wq are doing 

to ourselves through the medium of environment by technological mis- ^. 

applications. ' . ^ ' . 

In the past, social scientists* own definition of the analytic . 
situation has tended to reflect and reinforce technologic basis. The 
mai.n, pattern for'siA was set in Ogburn' s (1922) , classic formulation 
of the "cultural lag hypothesis," whereili changes in material culture 
are said to indt^e alteration's in the non-material, "adaptive culture." 
A classic study of this relationship— apart from Ogburn 's own 
pioneering work (e.g/ 19461 -rwas W. F. Cottrell's "^eath by ' ' ' 

Dieselization" -(1951): * ' ' \ 



here is the average American community with jiormal 
social life, subscribing to normal American codes. Nothing 
its members had, been- taught would indicate that the whole 
pattern *of this normal existence depended completely upon a 
few elements of technology /e.g. high tensile steel, for loco- 
motive boUersZ which were themselves j.n flux. For them the 
continued use of the steari. engine was as "nattiral" a 
phenomenon as any other elehent in their physical environ- 
ment. Yet suddenl-y, their life pattern was destroyed by the 
'announcement that the railroad was moving its division point,, 
and with it destroying the economic basis of -Caliente's 
existence, (p. 3 59) ^ 

.As Cottrell observes (1951: 360), "The story is an old one and 

often repeated in the economic history of America. It r^esents the 

•loss' side of a nrofit and loss system bf adjusting to technological 

change. Perhaps for ~sociolo_qica] purposes we ned'd an answer to r.he 

qupstion, 'just: who pays?'" Who paid ,most^ in Caliente were those who, 

by traditional American standards, wore most mor^l— most conforming 

to settled community and familyUife and accepting. -of "our traditional 

It--' 

c . . • • ^-^ . 



system of assessing the costs pf technological change . • . on the . 
theory that the costs of such change are more than offset by the 
benefits to 'society as a whole.*" 
- . The effects of engineering works are thus distributive in nature, 
the incidence of social benefiti and detriments falling unevenly -arid 
unequally over various sectors aild\segments of the populatipn This 
will increase the more highly differentiated the society becomes. 
Conversely, there are differing claims and demands for public goods 
and serv'ices to be honored or refused^ - One value ascendant sinbe 
"Great Society" days is that of social equity; projects are meant to 
have redistributive effects on the availability and accessibility of 
social opportunities-rin employment recreation , cultural participation 
^and other areas (Lampman, 1974), , . . 

The strained assumption of a "market" model of society working 
distributive jus^tice has ip recent years been replaced by an assertion^ 
of public responsibility in adjusting to technological change (Turvey, 
1966; Levitan and Sheppard, 1963). The "socialization" of technologic 
' cal change now enters on both sides of the equation/ however — cause 
and effect. /social technology" goes beyond recognition of the social 
knowledge in/policy formulation and plan implementation. It has ^ 
become active and often decisive in shaping tjfie^ contours of society, 
and itself /represents a source of major social impact.' 

What Is S/IA? 

Per/haps the most direct way of defining^ SlA is by analogy with 
* .the:- environmental ir^oact assessment required by Section 102 of 
PL 91-190, the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, (NEPA) . 
Following the NEPA precedent, "social impacts" are then, understood 
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as an extension or broadening of environmental impacts and, indeed, 
procedures fgf'ilh'^o generally resemble those prescribed for environ- 
. mental impact assessment. But af the most general level,' the problem 
of SIA is a problem df estimating and appraisi-ng the condition of a 
■society organized ?in^ changed by ^large-scale applications of high 

technology . * * . , 

■ If the broad definitiqn of SIA can be given "simply" as the. 
■relatedness of social things,, it can be narrowed to particular 
situational and ins tituVional contexts and specified in particular ^ 
aspects and concirns . , Si tua.tionally , it.can be located in those 
circumstances' and cases where human, usually governmental, intervention, 
is intended or believed to affect the social condition. SIA is thus 
a procedure for anticipating in Merton's (193'6) phrase, "the un- 
anticipated consequences of purposive social action," and thereby to ^ 
forestall or offset' adverse effects to which it may give rise. SIA 
is in this sense a hedge against uncertainty in the planning process. 
Institutionally, familiar contexts- of concern for SIA have 
. involved such areas of public works and private enterprise as dams 
and reservoirs (Wilkening and others, 1973), nuclear reactors (Peelle, 
1974), power transmission lines (Young, 1973)^, highways (Perfater and 
' Hbwell, 1973), large installations (Breese and others, 1965), weather 
.modification (Haas, 1973), industrial location (Ireland, n'.d.), 
planned community development XBird, 1973), urban Vehewal (Williams, ' 
' Jr.->^970) and resource exploitation (Krebs, 1973). Less common are 
' studies of "natural" conditions where to "do nothing" is to hazard 
■ human community and .hanner ^oci al progress (White, 1974). 

SIA symbolizes the assumption of social resnonsibility on the 
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part of public authorities and its imposition on private interests. 
What is being requested — indeed / demanded — is nothing less than the 
use of social forecasts as a planning base. Insofar a§ participatory 
planning is involved, this becomes an exercise in wha4: Tbffler (1973) 
calls "anticipatory democracy." Clearly this implies a significantly 
higher standard of governmental performance than that previously ' 
attained or ' seriously contemplated. What SIA proposes. is to. piace 

the expectation of desired outcomes / of legislative enactments and 

\ 
/ 

program operation, on a reliable and rational basis — to augment 
3udgment with analysis. ^ ' • ' 

SIA differs from^ "pure" science largely because of its special 
relationship to prediction and control . SIA is operationally lodged 
in these phases by virtue of its "social engineering" and social 
(policy) planning emphases. Prediction is entailed in maki/ig "with" 
and "without" project , projections of the impact area, and control 

^ 

is implied in the requirement to mitigate adverse effects of project, 
construction (Office of the Chief of Engineers / 1972 : A-2-5) . 

What is the substance behind this impressive symbolism? "Is 
social science ready?" (Spengler, 1970) . Can the scientific quality 
of social knowledcje bear the analytic weight being pressed- upon it? 
Does this amhitioas [)roqram incline towards utop'ian planning on the 
one hand (Boguslaw, 1965) a.nd totalitarian planning on the other 
(Po[>pGr, IQ'^^?)? Boguslaw's **new Utopians," it will be recalled, were 
not social scientisW^^t systems analysts; still the apprehension 
remains. Since the days of Joseph Wood ^Krutch's humanistic 
critirjups, thorn has been an equal and opposite fcar--not that. social 
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.^^sc i cnt istrs will .fail, hut that thoy will succeed only too well,. The 
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reply, "That is an 
a rationalist, it is 



Federal prison experiments on behavior modification, with all their 
"Clockwork Orange" overtones, betrayed (and belied) thijL gi^eat fear 
(Holden, 1974), There is a respectable body of opinion that holds . 
social science will never be predictive in the same sense as physical 
science . A scientific attitude compels the 
empirical question." And, on the ^faith off 
knowledge most worth the having. 

The "need to know" in ^SIA has been\in\|oked primarily in regard 
to the "social effects" of technological change. As Eigerman (1973: 
says, "Technology can visit upon its 'implementers wholly unforeseen 
and undesirable consequence.s ... It follows that prudent me^ -will 
scrutinize the intensive aoplication of any new technology and try 
to anticipate the changes in physical, social and economic environ- 
ments that it may induce. Impact assessment is precisely this fore- 
casting and analysis exercise." 

The common characterization of social impacts as "secondary" 
underscores their relative neglect. Counlfed witli this is t^e often 
impressionistic nature of SIA, contrasting With the more certain 
and precise kpo^edge of technical effects.' Fundamentally though, 
what engineering is about is people and their values; it stands in 
the relation of providing material means to the satisfaction of 
human needs. From thi's sociological commonplace ib follows that 
civil works pro3ect55, say, arc supposed to hav^^ social inipacts. 
Such impacts, are 'not merely incidental; rather thdy are the essence 
of engineering practice. * . 
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APPROACHES TO SOCIAL!*. IMPACT ASSESSMENT 
With this preliminary statement the analytic problem, we can 
proceed to a review of approach^ by wh^r;h it might be effecti;/ely 
engaged • The leading contender is what ^^Baur (1973 : 3) terms the 
."int^ractive approach • " He. gives this rationale; "Instead of assuming 
that the sOgial effect i^ "^e result of a specific cause or a chain / 
of causes' that are traced' to a technological innovation, I propose 
that we think of an/ feet as the outcome in the form of altered 
human conduct of the .interaction between th^ agents of ohange ar^ 
'the people who have an interest. in the proposed public works project." 
On this approach we understand that social factors are as much the 
cause of SIA as they are the effects. ^ : ^ 

The Interactive Approach to' SIA 

Consider a simple S-^R model where the atinulus is provided by 

some engineering project in planning, qc^nstr^crtion' or o[>eration, and 

the resDonse is the social impact of that phase of project life* 

Undoubtedly, that is the simplistic view of the matter held by some; 

« 

Complications, arise when it is seen that in no tiase caji the -impact 
be consider.q^S'' a 'Vpoint event"; rather the effects linger and inter- 
mingle with others* appearing later. Wi[ien these " "interaction effects" 
are recoqni/.ed, together with exogenous factors, the analytic problem 
appears anything but simple. The figure below suggests a number of ^ 
complexities: 
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INTERACTION EFFECTS IN S.I.A. 
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'The dixecj^ impact (1) is a deformation in the state variables 
descri^ng initial conditions, but if analysis wer^ to end there it^ 
would severely distort the reality situatior| of SIA. The cbnfcinuitig * 
effects of i?ead justment and adaptive change represent .a sort of - 
"fee<J- forward" (2) We cAn further hypothesize a differential^ social 



responsiveness on the part of impacted units. Conversely , iJ^he % 
planning phase the direct impact may reavilt in a kind of "reaction 
formation" which ' impinges on project planning itself (3), in the fprm 
of public .jQpposition and plan modification. Moreover, the project 
itself may be. regarded'ias the social effect, of a„ sociaL cause — its 
"history" as a prospective solution to p^e^^existing concerns, problems 
an^ issues residing in the affected area (4), and this history condi- 

tions public receptivenes^ at the points of impact and , subsequent 

• • \ ' . . • ^ ' „ - 

adaptation (5) . Finally, the intrusion of exogenous variables (6) , 

whether random or systematic, compounds the problem rof attributjing . 

measured effects to planned' interventions* ^ 

Substantive Appfroacbes ^ . ' 

"What selections and sets of variables can be drawn from ttie 
universe of impact parameters? Answering this question leads back 
into the cataloguing of social impact categories, and indeed, to 
very conception of "social" itself. Within ^jl^e social category proper 
there are various aspects that receive vattying. emphasis: ^ cultural 
impacts, which have been given operational definition in archeological 
sites and ethnic groups; value impacts; esthetic impacts (possibly a 
joint effect of "cultural" and "value" impacts)^- d'femographic impacts; 
institutional impacts, including specific functional areAs sach as^ 
recreation and family structure* The list could fc^e extended and 



refined, ^nd in keeping with the interactive approach we could' 
introduce corresponding categories^f socia^l cause as well. 

t - ' ■ ' - - 

Perliapfe the most' strategic approa^ch to..SIA might be expected'-to ^ 
^ . • ) ' ' . . ■ • ' ■ ." 

modfel itself op the growing research tradition of program evaluation. 

The first condition of evaluative research, is that program objectives 

■9. 

be clearly stated;^, failing,' that , there is nothing to evaluate- The. 

chi^ obstacle SIA's adopting tha evaluative research model is 

the unwillingness or inability to elevate social performance to the 

rank of a planning objective. Rather, social impact assessors are 

asked to treat their subject systomatically , as unwanted and unde- ^ 

sirable by-products or side effects of thT^erious planning -business . 

♦ 

Senate Document 97 (U.S^ Senate., 1S62) : 2) announces, "Well- 
being of all the people shall ^be the overriding determinant in 
considering the best use o^ water and related land resources." Its 
successor, the Water Resources Council's "Principles and Standards"^ 

(1973),, reaffirms the overriding consideration for "qualit^^^p^ life" 

. ' - ^ . • • ... 

and-_purports to express "societal preference" -in its planning^ 

; ^ ' .' 

guidance. The extent of its success in this endeavor, a^ears quite 
limited. "Social well-being'\dwindles to the depressed status of ' 
an "account" consisting of real income distribution, health and 
safety, and a leftover from obsolete legislation on emergency pre- 
paredness. 

Methodological Approaches ^ 

Exploring different content categories entails differing 
methodological approaches--f or instance\ the application of standard 
ethnographic techniques in assessing cultural impacts. Here our 
concern is with alternative research strategies, of which the 
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"deducjtive*\ and "indudtive" approaches are emblematic. On a 

' > * i 

deductive approach we Iwould ideally begin with a concept, convert, 

it^'to a variable, hypothesize a relationship-JDet^een variables . to , 

achieve a theoretical formulation, then develop inc^icators (referents) 

and measurement techniques, to determine the direction and test the 

strength of association, finally arriving at a parameter . estimation • 

This ultrarational procedure is seldom followed, al1;hough experimental 

and quasi-experimental designs have been urged in evaluative research 

(Caporaso and Roos , Jr*, 1973) » To dill appearances SIA is still in 

the "natural history" stage of science-biiilding , at a point far 

removed from the "^mature stage of deductively formulated theory. 

This being the case, inductive approaches--such* las case studies 

of the community research variety — may be felt more fitting. Lest 

SIA remaiQ in perpetual infancy, however, they should 'be fielded with 

a view towards building a cumulative knowledge base. The optimal 

strategy, of inquiry may be a "mixed" one, combining both inductiye 

ai^d deductive -approaches . ' 

METHODOLOGY Of'^SO'CIAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT 
Imp act As se ssment Steps 

^Tho^^ri-os of impact assessment steps postulated in Section 122 
^'Uidelines -(Office pf the Chief of Engineers, 1^72), "tells the story" 
of SIA a^ oporational' procedure,: ^ 



^iq. 2 IMPACT ASSESSJICNT STEPS (SHCTIOH 122 GUIDELINES) 
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These steps, form a continuous, "value--addQd" pi^ocess, each of which^ 
is ar\alyzable in terms of th^,input received, the analysis performed,^ , 
and the ^output produced. . In ^l^rinciple , the cumulative effect shoulti 
be .the* systematic and comprehensive .iHentificatio^i, measurement 
au^i evaluation, of all significant impacts and their interr^ations . 
In practice, this logic has yet to be carried through to a successful^' 
conclusion, though fragments 9f it have been assembled. 

(1) Prof ilring : The purpose of ' plrof iling is to develop a, set 
of social baseline data-— in e^ffect, a "before" measure of^ the impact^ 
situation, in anticipation of project-induced changes. Examples of 
this kind of analysis are Smith (1970) and Wilkening and others (1973), 
Two methodological pr&blems intrude at this point: fl) defining the 
ijnpact areat boundaries and (2) determining the data points that will ^ 
dimensionalize and describe^ the referent ^system. The extent of 
impact predicted— and by implication the extent of systqm impacted-- 
bears on the first question. Roufjhly speajcing. the magnitude of 
impact can be assumed as proportional to She magnitude of the project, 
with 'intensity falling off -as a qradieht of i^determined steepness 
from the epicenter of impact. " • • 

Two basic attitudes can be taken towards bounding the impact 
"area. 'One is "prd'ject- related" and presupposes an existing piroji||Ct 
proposals the other and more difficult is^ "area-related" and focuses^^ 
mor.e. on-^curate problem identification than on specific project 
justification. "Project-related" a-rea bounding has the advantage qf 
determinancy in what the presumed caAisative factors, and hen^e the 
predictably impacts, are to be--a harbor dredging operation, a 

**** 

floodw^ay clearance^ an upstream reservoir or whatever, while "area- 
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related" is less well soecified but more op^n to consideration ofra 

wider r^nge of social conditions and planning possibilities. Oh , * ' 

the former^ one might ask, "What are, the impaiirts?"? on the latte'r^^ 

"What is the system?" 'while the water resources planner's typical 

. . • ' ' • • V • • 

unit of analysis is a hydraulic system, the social impa.ct assessor's 

is likely to be a social system, in Avhich the extent of functional 

dependence and degree of functional integration are crucial to 

stamping unit character. The "community bias" is especially pro- 

nounc^d in social analys|is, though hard to localize in large-scale 

project Vlanninq . ^ ' • ^ 

Social inpact assessors should "^t bemuse themselves with visions 

of "instant analysis." Data interpretation is as much a part of SIA 

as data gathering and processing, and Kerpper/s (1974) inconvenient* 

auostion, '*^'hat does it mean sociologically' to be of a given age, 

sex, social class, educational level, rac^e, religion, region, 

ethnicity, occupation, etc.?" is not easily^^nsweled^^ Conceptual 

analysis and elaboration of categories 'such as "community cohesion" 

is a pressing need; the tacit assumption is one of a conse^su^ model, 

wher<=?as community .conflict is often the situation of fact. * 

(2-3). Pro jgy^tii^g ; The system profiled is a dynamic one; time 

;pries dat/i '^i^t he nenerated for purposes of trend extrapolation, to 

forecast^ c^eviations from ba^se cohditions established in the profiling 

Step. There arc two states of the sy^tcr. projected over project 

life, wliici. nay be upwards of 100 years: ^ "without" project a,nd 

">itt*-" A^. Lijerrum (1973: 4) 'observes, "everything changes whether 

a qiven -^lan is in[)lon^ntcd or not. Therefore, plan-induced^ change 

is not the J'lfference between what is forecast 'with' a plan and 

some steadv-state 'today.' It is th^e difference between two 

0,0 * ^ 



forecasts ;^wWad: is anticipated 'with' the plan and what is anticipated 
•* ^without' it." The second anticipation, "without project," entails ^ 
jnaking a , general social forecast; "project-related" definitions of 
'^rqa and derivations .of. impact are insufficient. 

(4) ' Identifying significant impacts : This is not a simple 

' ■ J • ' ' T 

V operation. - The criteria of significance are already preconceived 

^• the categories of effect that enter the profiling of step (1). 

Moreover, the net balance of effects can only be measured Ji^r^ and 
notfweighed in comparative judgment until evaluative factors come 
into focus in steps TS) . What is sought in this step is an objective 
appraisal of inpact' i^agnitudes , without fear or favor. Yet evert ^ 

' ttiat dispa5si®nate*'analyjSis is beset with difficulty. 

The, general .methodbio04cal' requirement for SIA i^ essentially 

the same as for any 'controlled, scientific' experiment . Un^rtunately , 

spcial impact ^^sessors atfe seldom in, a position to exert the 

requisite experimeYital ^cpntrpls . rioreover^ they cannot establish 

' ' ^ p ' ' . • 

truly experimental .conditions . because the analytic problem is predic 

tive in nature. ^ *At best, they can perform What Weber called "mental 

' ' j"^ ' • ' * ^ . ^ ' 

experiments" and^hooe that t^e outcome will be isopo^rphic to ,the 

: • • ■ , •■ ... 

■ unfolding reality situation vithin sorae tolerable margin of error. 
The problem of" social, prediction i3 furthers^ complicated by' the 
condition »Duhl . (igCV) depicts of planning I'when you don't know the 
names af the variables . " Worse still, prediction' must be contingent 
on public'authorities^^anci orivate intorests orienting their futyre 
acti^Hfs- ir|jj acciord; with present expectations. 

f The. kind of experimental controls 'a soc-ial impact assessor can 
ex-(?rcise over independehl: and dependent variables is given in the 

v \^ ' ' 

. / 
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available mix and choice of pla nning alternatives • Bu.t assignment 
of hypothetical values , uncorrelated in the predictive case -by 
application of empirical controls^ stretches the deductive chain 
'to tenuous Lengths after a few interactions. Although second-order 

consequences are generalL^ acknowledged, little analysis has been 

<^ 

I' 

directed to tracing indirect effects, Coates (1971: 228-9) ^has - 
assessed the effects of automobiles, refrigeration and television 
through sixth -order consequences (all of them found conducive -to 
breakdown in community a,nd family life, perversely, enough) , and . 
cross-impact computer programs such as Trend Impact Analysis (Becher 
and Gerjuoy, 1973) provide at least the technical capacity for 
analyzing . complex interactions • Similarly with respect to "inter- 
nationali?ing externaliti^es /" through more comprehensive systems 

f mappings or other means, th6 methodological problems engendered by 
acceptance of an interactive approach appear overwhelming in the 

.present state af this, art, * The social scientists' response to, 
analytic coniplexity has been to intensery* , cultivate a wide variety 
of methodological approaches more or less adaptable to SIA. ^ , , 

; (5) DispjLaying and describing impacts : Infonnation displays 
base's on inoperable or invalid methodologie^s will be art j factual at 
best and mischievous at worst, Without denying the^useful work of 
Millar and Byers (1973) ^nd others, it seems fair to say that a clear 
and rfiresent danger exists of "p;reniature quantification,'* foregoing 
the h^rd analysis/ prescribed above. The conjunction of- terms,' 
"describe and display," does signify a willingness' to entertain 
"qualitative" variables, values and analyses, *ut tho empiricist 
trend, propelled i^y the f59Cial indicators "rnovement" and allied forces 
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seems . irresis table. Whether the outcome will be numerical analysis 

■ *' 

or, numerology is in greater doubt. 

>(6) Evaluating with the public ; Display features are encouraged 

as provi^nq a basis for public participation in impact evaluation-. , 

A sharp distinction is made in Corps doctrine between "assessment" and 

"evaluation." To this point in the SIA process, technical neutrality. 

has been the norm. "Going public" means now the attaching of values 

and assigning or weights as to the desirability or undes^rability of 

the impacts .a'ksessGd. Strict adherence to the fact-valu^ dichotomy,- 

\nd..the segmentation of expert-public roles and relations attending 

•it\ is reiaxed however in the initial problem identification phase, 

and'the criterion of significance applied in (4) must be colored to 

an €ixtent by subjective impressions of public preference. Moreover, 

' •• \ ' \ " ' ' 

the dichotomy may be false if it is assumed that "objective" assess- . 

nents are- value-free or that value positions lack f actuality. Two 

\ 

essential 'Conditions must be met to elicit participation, for purposes 

of impact evaluation: (1), the ideijtif ication of publics (plural)-r-^ 

■ \ "N ■ . ■ • ■ • . • 

and (2) some pre liminar'y ^structuring of the sitwation to which their. 

\ • ■ ■ 

- response is ijivitted. 

" ■■■ \^ • . , «^ - ■ 

Public reacti-pn is too easily dismissed as apathetic or 
ignorant; where an Expectation of public input is encouraged, at 
least som^ attention Should l^o paid to grounds on which the public 
is approachable- and rosp'Q^nsive . Use of simulation "games such as 

impasse (Impact Assessn^entX (Duke as^d pthers, 197 3) and visual 

\ 

stimuli such as LAND (Landsccii)e Analysis and Natural Design) (Everett, 
1973) are richly deservin^i of ria^h. fuller enpldyment. The discounting 
of^nublic ifinut odcurs also in cont(^ntion with expert judgments. 
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, The^'MMipalatable alternative is to restore planner biases as to 
"what the people want'" Manifestly, a method of . articulating/expert 
judgment and public opinion must be devised. Crawford's (1972) 
technique of expert responses to a Delphi instrument validated by 
a random sample's value analysis is -instructive to this poiht. 

There are 'two unavoidable problems of survey methodology we 
must confront, however.^ Suuposinq we succeed at obtaining verbal 
responses from a representative public, what is their relation to 
actual behavior? ^ As matters presently stand, "the assump^on that 
feelings fere directly trans^lated into actions has not been demon- 
strated" (Wicker, 1969: 75). Biit even if we grant some tenable 
relation between attitudes and actions, we are also aware ^of shifts 

r 

ino'the schedules of public preferen^ce expressed over time. Tlie advent 
of environmental concern as a public issue in the" 1960 's is one 
imposing instance. Moreover;, we may, further suppose that attitude 
change is itself a- function of public^ involvement . • If effective, 
public p^ticipation is a learning process throughout which attitude 
formation,' cry55tallization and change occur. Anticipating shifts 
in public preference then becomes part qf the predictive problem^ 
^Whatever the difficulties, we must 'agree with Baur's (1973: 2) 
assessment, "an undors^tandinq of social effects cannot be made with-- 
oat regard* to the kind and extent of .public involvement .in the 
planning and management of the prioject." - . 

THC future' of social IMPACT ASSESSflENT ; ' " 

* Our summary imnrf^ssion of SIA is a mixed one. While the impera- 
tive for SIA is manifest in ^statutory requirement and societal ^ 
Interest, its legal and adninistra tive history has been ambiguous 
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and ambivalent. , The opportunity "and pccasion for social science 

r 

knowledge making^ effective contact with pragmatic situations of 
genuine concern abound, yet proponents of SIA and the condition of 
organized knowledge, in their field are in serious disarray. In the 

*fact of this, we night well heed S'pengler's (1970 : 70) cautious 
advice: "What is needed is that practitioner^ of each social science 
greatly inprove its analytical apparatus, limi t resea rch__cornmijjtian^fe3 
to what that apparatus is capable of doing, and so intensify internal^ 
discipline as to minimize the o influence of ideology and the persis- 

^tence of fallacy.'^ Yet for reaso.ns stated' above , SIA is a radical 
act/ Its adherents must be prepared to assume as much risk of 
ignpranco and err<^r as those who willingly proceed in its absence. 
In the midst of this confusion, we can however discern some central 
tenclertcies and impending trends. 



The Legal Challenge ^ ' ' . 

Ours is a legalistic society; ^.the legal system is our chief ^ ^ 

means of conflict resolution, of relief and redress, as well as prime 

mover of social clianqe. It would be surprising indeed if^ requirements 

and provisions for SIA were not subjected to the same legal challenge 

as. environmental impact assessment. Often the two are inseparable,^ 

as one informant, a penologist, "disclosed in- this communication: 

.Ever since the 1969 environmental protection lecrislation , 
we have become increasingly involved in formul^ti^ig stater 
ments re'-rarding social, cultural, and physical impact of 
orooosed correctional institutions. Our most recent work 
pertains to the proposed correctional institution at Lorton^ 
Virginia. While con^^juct^an of this facility would have, been 
a grave error from a ci5l^rf^ctionai point of view, it has been 
largely our enva ronnental imVact^ study which has brought the 
project to a halt. ^ 

In this instance, prv.olo j;; and not ecology' is, the point at issue. Is 
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this barely hidden' agenda to be lightly regarded as a perversion of 

Congressional intent*? Qr does it ra^ther place a propet emphasis on 

social -impacts and their involvjement in physical alterations? The 

courts will-decide, on the grounds of .historical and cultural 

heritage as well , as environmental protection. Yet as Greenberg and 

Hordon (1974 : 174) contend, the legal route is 'a hazardous one\ 

Moreover, although leqal sanction^^is sometime^ thought to ^'constitute 

the sole means of enforcing official conformity, they conclude, 

"judging by the several score of impact statements we have reviewed, 

the courts have had a minimal, if any, effect on the preparation af 

the vast na3ority of environmental impact statements." It may be that 

SIA will he dragged through the courts and that "impact fees" recjuiJfing 

i > > ' \ ''''''' ^ 

'dovelopers to pay, beyond normal property taxes, the cost of capital 

improvements that the presence of a project would ordinarily place 

'or. the community * (Nordheimer, 1974) will be ruled constitutional. 

However necessary l^gal compulsion may appear, it is not likely tc 

'prove sufficient* Certai-nly it will not substitute for the regular 

» r 

porformanco of professionally competent assessments on the part of ^ 
responsible administrators and their staffs, 

r 

Acqui r,inn C onpetence m SIA 

For. their oart, resnonsihlG sopidl scientists wilT strive to 

^'i lace their, host knowledoe and judrjment at the Jisp^al of social 
imr>act assessors. Their reward system will need realignment, extending 
r^rnfessional recognition to colleagues who dqdieate professional ' - 
Lives to thi'=^ calling, or who vo]unteer the ir V^xpertise in advisory 
roles. Ac idemics will havp to come out o^ their cloisters to engage 

•roal world i^roblems on its'^torms, >not their own. They must grant the 
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social truth of others ' ■ experience even as they demand respect for 
^ their own learning. In- consultant roles/' they will regard the j 
problem of SIA more as intelleptual challenge than income Supplement. 

Conclusion 

^Practice makes' better. Though still primitive, the state ^ 
the art of SIA is, rapidly Improving. Two years ago there was nonsuch 
-4ield, and scarcely more than a glimmer of interest . .^.Today ther^' is 
a fast-growing body of * literature (Wolf, ^1974; Shields, 1974 ; 
Vlachos and otTiers, 1975; Wolf, 1975; Finsterbusch and Wolf, i:^976l 
and research in progress. The real cutting edge of SIA however i! 
the actual ' practice of growing numbers of social impact assessors ,^ 
ip .aj^iv^quarters and' sectors an increasingly khowiedqeable society. 
It is tdo early to speak of a SIA "movement,'* but the -directions ao 
set and. movement is perceptible across a broad front of interest 
and activity. There will be obstacles, in our path; nobody said it 
was easy. Overcoming them will be the work of perhaps generations^ 
to come, but a beginninq has be^n achieved. _ What matters now is 
what follows afterward^ 
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1. The problem problem . Simply stated, the "problenr^roblem" 



is that there is no specific legislative or analytic requirement 
to perform social impact assessment (SIA) . On the side of agencies, 
there is the easyjiassumption that either social impacts are 
adequately covered in benefit-cost analysis or that there is no 
warrant to cover them at all. Beset as they are with normal 
operating pressures and planning complexities, they are scarcely 
receptive to the additional complications* that SIA introduces . Such 
con<!:erns are not real, merely ".self-inflicted^ From the side of 
t:>ij professions, the attitude is that SIA is "what we always do." 
If .so, it remains that until NEPA there was no operational context 
with, which such research made effective contact. The origin of 
SIA in the public sector and the impetus given it there have served 
to reinforce [)rof essional insularity. A further manifestation of 
this problem, when recognized, is the divergence in approaches 
between academic professionals and operating agencies, the former / 
typically adopting a research orientation and the latter adhering 
to more routine planning practice.. 
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2. The problem of interest . Federal recognition of the problem 
of SIA has been slowly evolving since the early 60s; highway legis- 
lation was an early leader in this respect.^ Th^ Federal interest 
in SIA might be said to have culminated in NEPA, except that "human 
environment" is highly equivocal in that landmark act. fenly now 
are judicial interpretations beginning to address substantive social 
concerns and demand positive social content. More explicit language 
is written into PL 9-1-611 (Sec 122) and 92-500 (Sec! 208), but ^'-^ ^ 
in both these cases SIA occurs in conjunction with economic and 
environmental impact assessment and cannot be said a particular 
pmphas'is of either (except for its relative neglect in previous 
legislation) , Concurrent Requirements for public involvement do 
suggest a direct .Social inpact^of the statutes themselves, however. 
Counterpart to legislative requirements are administrative procedures 
sucl) as D^^'T's "Policy anu I'rocrrclure .Memorandum 90 .4" artd the Cforps ' 
HP 110 5-2-103, "Section 122 Guidelines," Recent Federal actions 
have devolved -siniilar responsibilities on state and local authorities, 
^as in thf) Action Plan mplementation procedures required of state 

highway planners. 

i:ffn(^;,ive apiSGrtior of .the Federal interest 'in SIA will likely 
cr*G.ito orcr.suros to impose sinilar standards^ of accountability and 
neJTfornanco on r rivato interests, as well. Corporate social 
responsibility can he expressed and enforced both internally through 
' the mechanism of the "social audit" and externally through the 

exercise of investor rosr)onr, i bi lity . ♦ -'hile both are extremely ^ 
tenuous at ;)resor.*:, a viable alternative to^ governmental regulation 
--whach to say con.pul-. lon^-scerG necessary and desirable. Corpora^ 
imacje nanaqorent will rr> Miire ere than a nuLlic relations ^gesture 
O ' ' th I d 1 recti on . 3 9 
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The problem of interest is basically a quest fox constituents. 
Who is demanding 'SIA?. How effective is that demand? In whose 
interest is it that SIA be adequately perfoirmed? Three publics 
would appear most directly affected: environmentalists, consumer 
protectionists and social scientists. The former two/have been 



only sl^g!ftly responsive . to date, while the latter is just .now 
starting to assert its rrght of interest. Environmentalists might 
well seiz^jvupon social impacts as yet another ground for legal 
intervention. The public interest research effort has be^ largely 
devoted to product safety and general health concerns, "^ith some 
branching out to environmental issues however. Social scientists * 
professiona/ interests are whetted by tightening academic job 
markets, shrinking research budgets ana expandjTng non-academic 
employment opportunities. Pecuniary interest aside, ^^£-*as also 
true that the intellectual challenge of SIA\span5 a broad spectrum, 
from technology assessment to historic preservation. ^ * 

3. The criteriori problem . Supposing a "mandate" for SIA to 
be embodied in recent legislation an4^ acknowledged by the parties- 
at-intere^5t, still the question Remains:- Wha't are ve solAring for 

r 

in SIA? At the nost general level, this is the criterion problem. 
Were social well-being to be established as a planning objective 
the' answer night be souaht in coherent gfoals, consistent policies 
artd effectivn programs of collective decision and action designed 
to achieve that end. In the* absence of such we are' nevertheless 
faced witr. tlie necessity to fornulate quidelines for "adequate" 
SIA. "Ado'Tuate" 'for'^-zhat? Pro for'na compliance with legislative 
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and administrative, requirements clearly falls below professional 

standards, however shaky the consensus on which those judgjj^^s 

.rest.' Rather 'what is required is a searching examination of the ^ 
<, " . . i ^ ^ 

full and proper use of social knowledge and social research in EIS 

\\ 

preparation; review, and other administrative practices. 

Principles and Standards' predecessor, Senate Document 97^ 
states that the "Well-being of all the people shall be the over- 
riding determinant in considering the best use of water and related 
land resources." Perhaps that noble sentiment was never intended 
as more than a rhetorical flourish. The intervening years have 
witnessed the dwindling away official concern for social well- 
being until now that account is bereft if not totally bankrupt. 
The latest thinking reduces the "social" (or, more anonymously, 
"fourth") account to a consideration of health and safety factors 
associated with v/ater resources development and management. At 
that, the deduction of "real 'income distribution" and "emergency 
preparedness" is no great loss; both were anomalous to distinctively 

"social" concerns/* . ^ 

We are bound to recognize that even wXen well-intentioned, 
' agency experience has not- beer/ altogether favorable. EPA has not 
succeeded in operationalizing the quality of life concept as a 
tool for environmentar management • The Water Resources Council has 
not been ablci to address the SWB account on an analytic par with 



- ^ *"^eal income distribution" would properly be placed' in the * 

National Economic Development account,' hut foi^^^e redistributive- 
-effegts implied^ The ind^ividualistic treatment .of social concerns 
\ is ^n unfortunate inheritance from earlier economistic thinking; ^ 
fuller attention to collective and group characteristics is now 
^ warranted.^ "Lndrqency preparedness'' is illustrated by the efforts^ 

' '••to offset a [:ft:otended shortage of chlorine for water supply 
treatment in 1974, 
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those of national economic de^lopment (NED) , envi^ronmental quality 
(EQ) and even regional development (RD) • Social impact^ssessment 
criteria and guidelines have been sought wiihout great success by 
the Corps of Engineers, the U.S. Forest Service and other Federal 
agencies*. The record in this area seems'^consistently poor. It 

r 

Should be said at once that this problem is by no means tinigue to 

government. Private and professional groups have struggled, with 

it fruitlessly.' For exampl^ Critical Choices for '76's "bobtom 

line" is in effect a social well-being criterion, but ^whay^^ goes 

on that line remains mysterious. Clearly we are in the presence 

of an acute, and perhaps chi^onic, state-of-the-art problem. 

This merely confirms a marked reluctance on the part of 

Federal agencies to fully acknowledge the range of concerns implied 

in such concepts as ^'quality of life" (OOL) and "social jt/ell-being'* 

(^B) . Rather than ascribing such resistance to natural recalci- 

trance a^id bureaucratic carution, it might be fai^^r to say that 

social scientists have yet to present a convincing case for their 

^ogengy and inclusion. if we are someday able to generate a 

"QOL" or "SWB" with the samfe facility as economists^produce a 

"BCR," such interest might find readier acceptance . How primitive 

the present state of social accounting is glimpsed in Cook's v 

(1974: .1.54) reckoning. 

From the standpoint of social wellb^ing , the evidence is 
on the side of justification. The threat of sudden death, 
and' destruction f^^om floods, although far from eliminated, 
has been lessened substantially by *Canyon Dam. The use of 
Canyon Lake by more than a million visitors each year with 
negligible problems of litter, vandalism, or* other crime, 
suggests that the reservoir provides social therapy on a 
large scale. ^ 
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What accounts for impoverishment of the social account? One 
argument ia that social well-being in its' larger sehse — something 
akin to "the general welfare" — should nev^r have been a goal or 
even a concern (much' less ^ "determinant") in water resources 
planning. Social conditions and problems, of health and housing, ^ 
edueatiori and employment, can be attacked frontally through direct 
social legislation^ On this \^iew, shifting the, misplaped emphasis 
on social objectives is cause for relief, not regret. While there 
is merit to the argument for dirept action to cure social ills, 

. recent experience on this' score is hardly reassuring. Social 
legislation of the 60's is badly in disarray; social" problems have 
proved obdurate if not intractable. ^Conversely, the use of 
environmental quality controls such as sewer moratoria to stem 
urban growth has been an effective indirect measure. Coupled with 
the general aofceptance of nultiob jective planning, the social' 
implicati6ms --if not the social f>urposes — of urban water resources^ 
planning seen inescapable • , - . ^ 

A further and more plausible account .for the lowly estate of 
social well-being Is^'the current failure to achieve societal 
consensus on any major social issue or- public program. The 
dithering over energy policy is but symptomatic of a general 
parairysis of societal guidance. Caulfield's "blockbuster " paper 
on dismantling the Federal water resources development establish- 

^^nent implies a nore serious erosion of political consensus regarding 
population and growth, " urban and regional development, and perhaps 

i3 
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even environment. The "new federalism" appears-jfan effort to 
achieve consensus on a less grand scale where,? in fact, it may 
be achievable. Yet the emergent "new urban majority"^he recognizes 
^ scarcely amounts to an effective urban coalition for all its 

numerical strength. • ^ , 

CP 

Social well-being "objectives" 'are not operational because 
they are not objectives. This is not a -problem of conceptual * 
understanding or operational measurement; we can very well know 
and gauge when people are (and think they are)' better or worse . - 
off. There is no shortage of definitions of the "good life" and 
the "good society," or of "quality of life" indicators. To the 
congrary,- they pan be understood an^.. measured in many various ways. 
There is no definitive definition or exhaustive measure, however.; 
conceptually ^nd operationally the phenomena are "overdetermined , " 
■not iinderdotermined. Rather the essential problem is one of 
value consensus and value commitment, and a corresponding commit- 
ment O/f institutional, resources. The real problem is the faulty 
mechanisms of goal formation and consensus building for collective 
decision and action. To remedy this calls for a normative approach 
to water resourcesyaij^ - related land 7sT'planni-ngV" nbt'- a steriie > 
and pseudo-rational exercise in benefit-cost estimation. 

One reason for wanting to assert the primacy of social well- 
being is the desire to legitimize and 'authorize Federal Actions 

♦ 

that now fail to carr^j under prevailing, basically" market, standards. 
Traditionally our view of governmont htas been that it should under- 
take only those actions tiiat cannot be- per formed , economically 'and ^ 
efficiently hy the' privP, te sector. This inplics that legitimate 
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governmental operations *»are confined to those, that are dis - 
econoinical by market standards • It is a testimony, to the 
prevalence (I am tempted to say ^Wirulence") of those standards 
that we now find them applied where they do not belong — to govern-- 
mental actions. Nobody wants to see the public purse sq\iandered 
(except in his own private interest) ; everybody wants the most 
economical and efficient use of limited planning resources. But 
the misapplication of VmarJcet' rationality to the public household 
stringently Units planning options and initiatives • 

The i ^ratioii-il I ty of existinj decision rules is- nowhere more 

r 

oVP'irent than xn reg^ird no Principles a n d Standards, Here v;e find 
the peculiar situation nf "two nb jective^ , • f our aq^counts^" Of 
v/hat account ar^^ tnose other two ac*:ounts / regional, development 
(Rb'and SW:i? '..hdt weight in the ciecision process are they supposed 
to carry?* *^ natters presently stand, we are invited to examine 

socnil ^-on^>eqnancf s of Federal actions without regard' to their 
'Muses , ^'e ^nay iaiti'gate ad vorse effects (or then again, we may 
not) but must not induco beneficial ones — except as those can be 
subsumed uml^^r market-valued r ^ teria o . g . the' economic benefits 

^ 

ot recreation opportunity. ' • 



* Ideally, I woulci conccj ye _an.Ly_ three^ aGGQuntsT^'NED , EQ, and 
Sv;b, each ocpurrdng on four levels-^~Ma tional , regional, state and 
local • Tho fjxistence of ris a separate account seems largely 
a question of equity, i Jt. tiiar rerrjires an external (national) ^ 
criterion. Tf incprcst come?; to rest on Appalachia, for instance, 
'iriat is because of its rociional Ji^•parity relative to national^ 
standards. , 
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In short, the position I am arguing emphasizes the- social goods\ 

» 

that can be delivered through public planning and public works. 
The neighborhood upgrading eT5^ects of middle-income housing 
(DenalvoM974 ) is one case in point. On this view the anticipated ^ > 
payoffs are not- for urban water management per.se but for the 



social well^-being of urban communities in which it operate s^^^-spo \ 
think otherwise is to invert the relation between means and^'^fidi^. 
discussion to this point iias focascd on "social well-bfeini" 
as .1 '^Iciimiivr olgci ctiv G . ^ Tlie "Straw Man" (later Techcon) research 
was ai'meo at Jovisin^] a planr\ing methodology whereby this aoal 
rdqht be a';nroachec2, and while their final report (Technical Committee 
1974) has been received, it still av/aits critical evaluations This 
is the "aihbitious" progranK and doubtless it should be supplemented 
by other cognate research. A second and complementary level of 
^research is the "modest" program of developing^ and refining the 
rnethodolpgy of social imj^act assessment. here it is argued that 
us^^ul ^'/ork can l)c carrifnl on even assuning that "sr^cial well- 
being" rerrtainl cateaory of o:^ect rather than of cause. \/hile 
tne 'j^^ngor- torn 'oal of npri'iative social planning shoulu' be pursued, 
•lorej innec;iate. anri lec:itinato' is pne considering social concerns 
m the'^ relation of tMTects. Pro^:ross on this level of analysis 

*ul, 1 ^or '1 HMtti ^iie r.nowteci^n base o}^ which to advance the 
noro -inbitious ' ro' ran/ What is wanteu at tr.is stage then is a 
conccrt'^ i: and conrdi natf^^i • rogran of research in social impact 
' assess-,ont. i^ofr^ru ^atlinri" that **'^ioo^^^ t", nrooram, it is necessary^ 
» fo review a n'unr'^r of ^>ro[ lers see,un' to :,tancl in. its way. 
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4. The analytic problem . Critics have argued that the legis- 
lation on which SIA is based is not "analytically sound," and indeed, 
such legislation generally prescribe^ an .ill-defined procedure for 
analyzing social dmpkcts without ever addressing substantive issues. 
Agency guid^^nce has been correspondingly vague, and often promulgated 
Without ser.ious feasibility testing. Any deqent professional 
standards of adequacy must contribute to solving tjie analytic 
'problem of SIA. At a minimum this means the problem of knowledge 
must be seen as a whole and be seen in context • Holistically , the 
analytic problem is one of 'mutual causal. r^Jations, with social 
factor's standing as causes as well as effects. It is highly inter- 
active, in the sense that responsiveness to change becomes a causal 
factor in tracing out higher-order consequences. Contextually, SIA 
can be said to 0|ccur on levels of policy, program and project impact. 
Analysis proper to one is frequently misdirected towards another, 
although the thz^ee are (or ought to be) closely interrelated. 
A good example of this is. the case ^f^ Locks & Dam 26, where what 
was realiyj at issue was a question of national transportation 
policy — no^^^a local replacement project ^^ose local effects were 
practically rn^gligible. * ^ — 

If the analytic situation of SIA is fraught with complexity, 
however, counsels of peJ^^ection — perfect knowledge, perfect 
consensus, and so on — are definitely misplaced. If SIA. is to 
become an operational planning methodology it must be made workable. 
An incremental strategy of inquiry is perhaps the only one 
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supportable at present levels of study effort. The implication of 
this is that substantial basic research is required o.utside the 
operational context of ^mission-oriented agencies such as the Corps. 
Orders of magnitude improvements in the s.tate of the art are required 
for developing the methodology of SIA. Presently we have arrived 
at a stage of methodological inventorying; beyond that lie codifi- 
cation and translation to actual user needs • Systematic work on 
these lines is ba*rely discernible, even to the extent of fully 
assimilating methodological developments in causal modeling, 
social indicators, cross-impiact analysis, etc. already extant • 
Equally, the prdtlem of science-building in this airea implies the 
cumulation of social science knowledge, its fast retrieval and 
flexible deployment. The intellectual and institutional apparatus 

to support these operations are nowhere in existence. ^ 

A subset of the analytic problem of SIA may be termed the 

"predi'ctive problem." Unlike ^evaluation research, which gauges 

the effect of functioning programs, the analytic requirement for 

SIA ig. . anticipatory research. Its purpose is to predict and 

evaluate the social effects of a policy, pii-ogram or project while 

ijb is still in the planning stagl|||||^efore those effects have 

occurred. In reference to public planning, the trick is to make 

decisions that will look good in 50 or 100 years*, allowing for 

shifts in the evaluative criteria by which those decisions will be 

adjudged. Hence the prediction of value change is an integral 

part of SIA and the relevance of futures research should be obvious. 
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5. The problem of integration . If the pi^blem of social 
knowledge SIA must address is practically coextensive with that of 
social science as a whole, its true proportions can be grasped 
only in conjunction with those of economic and environmental 
impact assessment. Together^ they compri^se a generic "effect — 
assessment" process in which questions gf resource conservation 
and development, environmental preservation and enhancement, and 
social progress and equity must be balanced. The methodological 
integration of effect assessment — economic, sodbaJ^hd environmental 
— is a fundamental "state of the art" probl^gfr^both for academic 
social science and pragmatic societal guidance. . 

Here is an analytic problem of fundamental importance to a 

number of disciplines and professions, one which expresses an 

urgent "need to know" on the part of operating agencies as well. 

It involves a gene^ralization of-^onomic analysis, to interneflize 

the "externalities" of social cost by means of n&rginal utility 

theory, input-output modeling and benefit-cost analysis. At the 

- ' ^ , , , ' ' , (f* 

most general level, it implies a solution to the long-standing quest 

for a general welfare function. It involves a broadening of en- 
vironmental impact assessment methodologies^ to encompass significant 
features of the human environment. It further involves application 



of decision theory in an effort^ "compare iacommensurables " within 
a, framework of multiob jective planning. It calls for a "socialization 
of the methodology of technology assessment and for the methodologi- 
cal integration of all these in a general pla^nning methodology. 

' ■ i9 . . . ■ 
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Foremost among the methodological innovations required, is a 
unified 'analytic framework for comining interdisciplinary approaches 
and a comprehensive accounting scheme for "comparing incommensurables 
Attempts at extending the present boundaries of "benefit-cost analysis 
or enlarging ^ PPBS framework have grossly underachieved these aims. 
While the ultimate solution will approximate the general utility 
function long sought by welfare economists, some partial solutions' 
appear possible in the generalization of input-output modeling, in, 
decision theoretic applications such as multiple-attribute utility 
theory (MAUT) , in energetics and elsewhere. SIA must actively ■ 
participate j.n these methodological approaches, whereas today we 
find it thoroughly submerged in hyphenate^, appendices that are 
vastly more economic and environmental than "socio-." 



_6^The system ErobIgm^_Just -as-S-rA^esrnorri-iibiT^Fl^^ 



inte^ectual vacuum, neither do6s it reside in a social one-. The 
"environment" or-S^A is densely populated by 'actpr^- in a maze of 
overlappirfg and interse^ng sy.stems:_ the /congressional system, 
the- agency system, thfe legal system, '^he pfofessionaL system, the 
consulting system and the planning system, "to mention only the most 
prominent among them. ' The basic 'question here is how to institute, 
the *"SIA system" as a working part in th^total Systemic context. 
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Pbr examp^, a frequent compla^,n< is that SIA is mainly a 
rationalization for project justification after key planfvi«6r 
decisions have been already made. To counteract this unfortunate 
tendency^ so the argument runs, SIA must be moved forwar<^ in the . 
' planning process so as to influence problem identification and the 
formulation of alternative plans. Conversely, at the end of the 
planning process the need is- for validation studies of social pse- 
, dictions and for .reassessments of social' Impact situations J^hat 
continue to change as longer-run and higher-order effects are 
experienced. The logical conclusion to the SIA process would be 
a system of continuous monitoring as a permanent fixture in long- 
^nge comprehensive planning information systems. 

Along with the» institutionalization of SIA in the planning 

process goes a related question of prof essionalization. Acquiring 

competence in SIA means some reorientation of professional attitudes 

towards applied social science and personal adjustments to work 

situations and woi^king conditions that are far from professionally 

ideal. The typical SIA study is one of short dura tion, meager 

unding and low priority^ A "conscientious withdrawal of 

'efficiency" (as Veblen phrased it) would not be surprising under 
/ 

the circumstances and has occurred in some instances, leaving open 
the question of who, if not reputable professionals, will perform 

♦ 

these needed studies. One distressing answer is subprofessionals; ..^ 
and indeed there is some evidence for staffing being done on these 
depressed levels. Sociological technicians can' play a vital 
suppo^^ng rqite in assessment team activities, but hardly the lead. 

■ Si ■ • • : 
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Not only, do professionatl attitudes need adjusting to the 
reality situation of SIA; that 'situation must itself be adjusted 
towards accommodating, mote fully i!)^f essional standards' of 
competence and excellence. The overr.iding standard of SIA practice 
should be no different — and no .less — th^n in comparable assessments 
of economic and environmental impacts. Nothing'less should be asked; 
nothing less will suffice. , ^ ^ . ' 

I have directed my remarks towards clarifying the general 
situation affecting SIA as regards goal structures and research 

* settings in the belief that getting the right, answers depends 
crucially on getting the questions right. If any single conclusion 

. emerges, it is that* the problem of SIA must be engaged on a broad 
front and in concert with others in the planning situation. Solving 
the analytic problem of SJA entails the creation off a social pro- 
cess 'as well as the generation of analytic .systems i^^^ major reason 
why the problem of knowledge remains intractable is th^tt-j^ have 
scarcely begun working t hrough this process. More generally, .the 
Federal interest in ^rl^^as been faint and the Federal investment, 
sli^l=it.K-^On this research topic as on others, a system of "research- 

,by-ob jectives " seems imperative. It implies, among other things, 
the fuller institutionalization of SIA in scientific research and 
professional practice. If we concede a clear and present "need* 
to know" in this area, then it follows we require a heavier 
concentration of resources and a higher density of activity to solve 
the analytic problem of SIA* ' ^ ' 



ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT 



Without question, the major impetus to SIA has been passage of the Nations En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA). As .practi ced to date, en v i ronmental im- 
pact as'sessment under NEPA has slighted a critical "human" dimension. The^fol- 
lowing pages explore possibilities for "socializing" this vital center of SIA. 

The Humanistic Coefficient 

- J 

Environmental itnpact assessment is nothing if it is^not an effort to engage the 
human--that is, soci al--consequences of environmental modifications.^ Those con- 
sequences are themselves tt^e products of actions by human agents. As Harvey 
(1972: 325) observes, "The sensibilities of mankind cannot remain permanently 
Inwune from the environmental changes man is bringing about through his own ac- 
tions. It is, therefore, salutary to remind ourselves occasionally that 'the ^ 
long-range questio^ is not so much what sort of environment want, but what 
sort of man we want.'"' That social impacts are what are reaMy at stake in ^n- 
virionmental impact assessment is cogently argued by Pattison (197^- ^) • 

Apy assessment of environmental impact--to be meaningful--must necessar- 
ily be bui'lt upon assumptions as to public 'attitudes as well as on tech- 
nical findinjgs. Our benchmarks for clean air, clean water, or clean 
streets have less to do with a definable "degree above zero" than with 
what various merhers of the public consider acceptable or attainable.^ 
No matter how accurately the probability and magnitude of, 'say, certain 
fish kills are quantified, the impact of such kills is essential ly sub- 
jective, loaded with emotional factors not amenable to cost-value analy- 
* sis. It is the impact of a particular set of findings or predictions on 
theminds of men--not the. impact of the pollutant on the environment per 
5e;--that is our key unkriown. ^ ^ . 

- ' -Thus- i t 'would^ appear that- those responslt-le. Jor^environmeatal Irnp^ct _ 

studies really should begin with attitude measurement in the affected 
communities. This might well call for a scientific opinion profile of 
*a representative sample of citizenry to determine their levels of con- 
cern for changes 'in the environment, good or bad, from the standpoints 
of health, economi cs recreation and aesthetics-. 

OriW with such a public opinion study at hand can the significant impact 
ofipJ'obSble environmental changes be fp/ecast, . . . ^Without such an 
"analysis to set a baseline for an impact study, the findings of scien- 
tists and engineers will never satisfy the ecologists, the anti-ecolo- 
gists, or the- folks who pay the bills. 



iThe quote is from Robert Sommer. Similarly, The New York TVmes of 17 April 
1972 quotes a congressman, "I Tike wildlife and fish Irfe^and animal life, but 
mainly the environment exists for human life, and we are improving the envii^on- 
ment for human 1 i fe." 
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The social definitibn of environmental quality underscores a reciprocity of hu- 
man environment and human experience. It is* the $oci a lenvi ronment which is our 
experience, and expression, -Environment is the carrier of human value; it is 
shaped to human purpose. "Envi r^men tap-l quality" mus t^the refore resolve to 
•'quality of the human environment." Correspondingly, the aim and achievement * 
of environmental planning and management must be to^enlarge and enhance the 
quality of life. A good deal of the intellectual work required of social sci-' 
entists at this point is to effectively formulate these "quality bf life" cri- 
teria and to accurately gauge their indicators. Both are needed, to deepen 
conceptual neaning and refine operational measurement. NEPA affords the oper- 
ational context, in which this social kno\^r§dge and social research'Can make a 
positive connection. The envi ronmenta 1^ pmpaqt assessment protess it establishes 
is ^ powerful social technology for regulating the human causes and consequences 
of environmental modi f i dat i on . 

The Social Orientation of ^fEPA ^ 

The social orientation of NEPA is found in its stated purpose to "encourage pro- 
'ductive and enjpyable harmony between man and his environment an.cj stimulate the, 
health and v;elfare of man. . . NEPA further recognizes "the profound impact* 
of man's activity on the interrelations of aH components of the ryatural environ- 
ments" an.d prescribes the use of "all practicable means and measures ... to 
create and maintain conditions ijjbder which man and nature can exist in productive 
harmony and' fulfill the soc i al ,feconDmi c and other requirements of present and 
future gene rat i ons *of Americans." The means and measures cited, including those 
"which wi^l 1 insure that presently unquantified environmental ameniiiies and values 
may be given appropriate consideration," entail an interdisciplinary approach "to 
insure the integrated use of natural and social sciences ... in decis iqn-making 
.which may have an impact on man's environment." While distinctively "social" im- 
"oacts have tended to be imglicit, indi rect.^and qua'litative under these provisions, 
jHecen t admi ri I s t rd t i ve regulations and legal interpretations have broadened and 
deepened the social concerns admi ss i iUiij and the social content required under NEPA 
(Savatsky 197^; Francis 197^)- Three main provisions in N^PA seem especially per- 
tinent to sociall/ oriented impact assessment: (l) designation of the "human en- 
vj^ronmepl ," [X)_ "in tj rd j_scj pi i n a r y a p p_ r o a che.s"^and (,3)1 "i ndi rect> effects ."' 

(1)"A broadened concep-t of* "en vi ronmen t" which encon^sses its human dimension 
enters into official definitions, e.g. "The environment in this case .includes 
both the- n J tu'ra 1 en vi rcJf^men t and the social and economic envi *ronment'^^(Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 1.973: 31937). More broadly still, "Environment i s yio-t de- 
fined in NEPA or in the CEQ Guidelines. However^ it is clear from Section 1(>2 
to the Act and elsewhere that the term is meant to be interpreted broadly to 



elude physical, Social, cultural*, and aes the t i c ^di mens i ons < 
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' (DeiSjartmen t of Housing and Urban Development 1973^ 19183). "Examples of envi- 
ronmental cons i dcra t i Q/is are: air and water quality, erosion control, natural haz- 
ards, land use planning, site selection and design^ subdivision development, con- 
servation of flora and fawna, urgan congestion, overcrowding, displacement and re- 
location resulting from public or private action or natural disaster, noise pollu- 
tion, urban blight, code violations and building abandonment, urban sprawl, urban 
growth polic/, preservation of cultural respurces, i ncl udi ng "propert ies on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, urban design and the quality of the built en- 
,vironment, the impact o'f the environment on people and their activities." ^ 

' ^ * ' ^/^ ' - 
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The "Department of Housing and Urban Development (1973: 19183)^ outlines '^existing 
social environment" in these categories: 

a. Community facilities and^servi ces > Description (general description, 
location, responsible body, relation of capacity to existing demand) 
. of school, park,- recreational and cultural, police and fire and health* 
, facilities servicing the site and area. 

• b. Employment centers and commercial facilities servi cing ^ the site and 
area. * , . 

c. Character of community . Socioeconomic and racial characteristics. 
dt Other. Not Included in above categories. 

(2) For the first 'time,, NEPA has provided an effective means for enforcing stand- 
ards of environmental quality across tradi^tional boundaries of political juris- 
diction, agency operation and disciplinary affiliation. But ' i ncreas i ngly , Fede- 
ral enactments and agency procedures cal 1 for the assessment of the economi c, so- 
cial and environmental imp'acts of public policies, programs and projects. This 
overall "effect assessment" process is intended to make possible the rational 
choice among means for achieving multip/le goals. It is aimed at creating an an- 
alytic framework of comprehensive and multiobjecti ve planning. As in NEPA, in-.^^ 
terdiscipl inary collaboration between natural and social scientists is implied 

as a condition for performing this operation. The methodological integration of 
assessment procedures is a major challenge to economists, social scientists and 
environmentalists alike. 

(3) A further point of entry for social impact assessment concerns the assessment 
of "indirect" or '.'secondary impacts." "Primary impacts'" are defined as "those^ 
that can be attributed directly to the proposed action" (Environmental Protection 
Agency 1975: 27). CEQ guidelines (1972: 12)"require that "Secondary or indirect, 
as well as -primary or direct, .consequences for the environment should be included 
in the analysis?" 

Many*major Federal actions, in particular those that involve the construc- 
tion or lic^ising of infrastructure investments (e.g., highways, airports, 
sewer systems\ water resource projects, etc.), stimulate or induce second- 
ary effeots in\h£ form .of associated investments and changed patterns of 
social and economic activities, or through" changes !n natural conditions, 
may often be even more substantial than the primary effects of the. origi- 
nal action itself. For example, the effects of the proposed action on 
population and growth may be among the more significant secondary effects. 
Such population and growth impacts should be, estimated if expected to be 
significant ... and an assessment made 6f^ the effect of any possible 
changes in popul at ion" patterns orlgrowth upon the resource 'base , includ- 
ing land use, water, and public s^vj^s, of the area ?n question. 

"^Similarly, EPA (1975: 27) defines "secondary impacts" as indirect or induced 
. changes I f the action invplves the construction of a facility, the secondary 
impacts would include the environmental impacts related ,to: (i) i nduced changes 
in the pattern of land use, population density .and related effects on ai r and 
water quality or other natural resources; (ii) increased growth at a faster rate 
than planning for or above the total level planned by the existing cotrimunN^ 
. While the seconcfary impacts are referred to as envi ronmental impacts incident, 
to changes in land use, population density ^d growth, usually they are con- 
strued as socioeconomic effects (e.g. Soil Conservat ion Servi ce 1973: 31913). 
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For example, DOA (1973^ 31926) prescribes that "the implications, if any, of the 
action on population distribution or concentration should be objectively esti- 
mated and an assessment made of the probable effects of such changes in popula- 
tion patterns upon the resource bases, including land use, and public services > 
of the area in question. Include a 1 so , 'economi c impacts, on employment, unem- 
ployment, changes in local culture, social and other economic factors." 

Social Impact A^ssessment under NEPA 

We have seen that there is some k^d of charter, if not an outright "mandate," 
under NEP^ to examine and anticipate social impacts. Occasionally this is em- 
bodied in agency regulations, e.g. "identify, analyze, and discuss the full 
range of social, physical, and biological factors which ^change as a result of 
direct or i nd i rect is f fee ts of the proposal" (Department of Agriculture 1973: 
3r926); "Both long- and shor^t-range implications of^^proposed action to man, 
his physical and social surroundings," and to nature^we to be evaluated . . . 
the degree of public interest, potential controversy, urban or rural setting, 
and econc^mic and social frnpacts should be assessed" (So i 1 "Conse rva tion Service^ 
1973: ^31910, 31,912); "The environmental impact statement process should be used 
to explore alternative actions that will avoid or minimize adverse impacts and 
to^evaluate both the long and short term implications to man, his physical and 
social surroundings and to natu-re" (Department of Transportation 1973: 30216).. 
The latter spells out social impact assessment in some considerable detail (pp. 
^3022^-25): 

^ ' Impacts of the proposed action on the human environment involving com- 
munity disruption and relocation . (1) The statement should include a 
description of probable impact sufficient to enable an understanding 
of, the extent of the environmental and social impact of «the project 
alternatives and to consider whether re?location problems can be prop- 
erly handled. This would include the following information obtainable 
by visual inspection of the pr6posed affected area and from secondary 
sources and community sources when available. 

(a) An. estimate of the households to be displaced including the 
family characteristics (e.g., minorities^ and income levels, tenure, 
the elderly, large families). 

^ (b) hnpact on the hu.pan environment of an action which divides or 
disrupts an established commun'Pty, including, where pertinent, the ef- 
fect of displacement on types of families and individuals affected, ef- 
fect of streets cut <5ff," separation of residences from community facil- 
ities, separation of residential areas. 

f (c) Impact on the neighborhood and housing to which relocation is . . 

^ likely to take place (e.g., lack otf sufficient housing for large f am- . 

ilJes, doubling up). . V ^ ^ . ' 

(d) An estimate of tne businesses to be displaced, and the gene- 
ral effect of business dislocation on tke economy of the community. 

(e) A dcnniticri of relo<?ati*on housing in the ^area and the abil- 
ity to provi3e'-a'deq uate relocation housing for the types of families 
to be di sp*l aced. 

■ • 

Othe r social inpacts^. The gene ra I' soci a 1 groups specially benefitted 
^or harmed by the proposed action should be identified in the statement, ♦ 
.including the following: 



{]) Particular effects of a proposal on the elderly, handicapped, non- 
drivers, trans i t .dependent , or minorities should.be described to the extent 
reasonably practicable. » - 

(2) How the proposal will facilitate or Inhibit their access to jobs, 
educational facilities, religious institutions, health and welfare services, 
recreational facilities, social and cultural facilities, pedestrian move- 
ment facilities, and public transit services. 

Judicial reviews have developed some legal precedent for considering social impact 
assessment under NEPA. Chelsea Neighborhood Associations v, U. fostal Service 
(7 ERC 1707) found NEPA not satisfied by an EIS on a proposed Vehicle Maintenance 
Facility that did not adequately consider housing aspects. Tierrasahta Community 
Council V. Richardson (6 ERC 1065) considered the EIS '*did npt adequately consider 
the psychological and sociological effects of the proposed youth faci 1 i ty oh .fam- . 
ilies residing in the corrtmunity adjoining the propose^d facility, surrounding prop- 
erty values, the character of the adjoining residential neighborhoods, or the ed- 
ucation of elementary school children attending a school adjacent to the facility." 

The- ecological efjtect of the proposed federal youth facility in the EHiott 
Community is"nt>rsigni f leant, .but the effect of a youth facility on the 
human envi ronment'' 1 n a planned residential .area in close proximity to a 
proposed elementary school site is so s 1 gn 1 fi can t that an agency decision 
to the contrary is so questionable as to render it arbitrary and .capri- 
cious. 

if 

In Scherr v. Volpe [k ERC U35) it Ts\€4d_^that "^Through the enactmeivt of these 
procedural requirements the Congress has not only permitted but has iompeMed the 
responsible federal 'agencieSi, to take envi ronmental . values into account. . .. . Not 
only must the' envi ronmental consequences of a particular action be considered, but 
Section 102 requires also that these consequences be weighed and balfancdd against 
other considerations, such as financial or social, which may be invo\ved.*' Hanley, 
V. Mitchell (4 ERC 1152) and Lathan v. Volpe (V ERC U87) both requi r^ demogra- 
phic effects be^assessed where the proposed project could reasonably b^rojected 
to impact significantly on local populations. On the other hand. Life ^Nthe Land 
V. Brinegar found no parallel in plaintj ff^s* "claim that runway extension wd^ld 
cause an increase in tourists becoming permanent residents detrimental to the 
"quality of life" in Honolulu, and in Mucleus of Chicago Homeowners v. Lynn (6 
ERC 1094) Justice Hoffman turned back residents* efforts to prevent the construc- 
tion of low income housing in their neighborhood with the observation that 

Prognosticating human behavior and analyzing its consequences on the en- 
vironment- is an especially difficult, if not impossible task. Sociology, 
a discipline attempti-ng' such prediction, has not yet attained the stage 
of an exact science. By its very nature, it relies upon general conclu- 

' sions drawn from average propositions based on sample data. The differ- 
ent expert conclusions that may be drawn from the. s^e data is evident 

' not only in the evi dence*before this court, but in tr\p 1 i te rature of ,the 
social sciences. As such, these conclusions are not very persuasive in 
a court of law. . , 

More sped f i cal 1-y > 

■ . ' • -57 
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It is the court's conclusion that, the evidence doe s>. not support the prop- 
osition that prospective tenants of public housing wi 1 1* s i gn i f i can t ly af- 
fect the environment. The evidence does not support the allegation in 
the complaint of differing socio-economic characteristics of the plain- 
tiffs as contrasted with prospective tenants of pu{)lic housing. There 
is no evidence to support the plaintiffs* allegations that prospective 
^ tenants of public housing are more likely -to engage In anti-social con- 
duct than present community residents* fndeed, there is little, jf any, 
evidence of - the social ,character i st i cs of the individual plaintiffs, none ^* 
having testified. Thus ^the proposed construction of the housing units 
will not significantly affect the environment and the defen.dents ' action 
in filing a negative impact statement was nbt in violation of the Nationaf*! 
Environmental Protection (sic) Act. ^ * ' 

As to the actual social science content of EISs, Friesema and tulhane (197^: ^-5) 
make the following points: 

1. The most likely social impacts to be discussed in any EIS* are the eco~ 
nomic benefits to be derived from the project, or a calculation of de- 
mand or need for such a project. The modal economic "justi f ication^' 
is an unel^borated statement that the project or proposal will lead to 
some kind, of increased economic activity; since the statement is un-- 

' elaborated, one can often infer that th€ statement represents an as- 
sumption, rather than the result of rational evaluation* 

Needless to say, we view calculations concerning social jmpacts which 
are presented without reference to the ways in which they were derived, 
"as being of little use. i ^ ♦ . 

2. Of course, for most of the^ocial i*inpacts which are identified in en- 
vironmental impact statements, there is no^real calculation of impact 
to either use or attack. 

3. While impact statements vyill occassional 1 y discuss and propose amelio- , 
• rative or mitigati've strategies t9 reduce the negative impacts upon 

wi Idl i fe, parkland^ air and water*?|>jal i ty, or aesthetics, which would ' ^ 
otherwise accompany a. project, we know of virtually no detailed plan 
or programs, considered in EIS's, to ameliorate or mi*tigate the neg- 
ative social impacts which may accompany a project. 

The analysis of soci/^1 impacts in EIS's is likely to be devoid of rec- 
ognizable theory. Nor is there, in our experience, any reasonable re- 
view of the social science literature applicable to anticipating the 
impacts of a^project. . 

5. There is usually little, if any, primary social research conducted in 
preparing EIS's on programs where major social impacts are likely. In 
contr^t, it is common to find natural science studies reported in 
EIS's which were cbnducted in preparing the EIS, or were directly re- 
lated to the proposal or project. * • ^ 



6* Certain- important social impacts of major federal actions are largely 
taboo subjects for public documents such as EIS's/ even though they 
may be important considerations In agency decision-making, ' These 
would Include certain political consideration, aiid often any mea- 
sures of differential social impacts among status, class or cultural 
groups. 

7. All the social science which appears in an EIS Is marshalled as pro-- ^ . 
ject justif ic^tH^, as if the EIS were an advocacy statement, and 
operates within the basic assumption . that the project (or a very sim-^ 
ilar, acceptable, alternative), is surely desirable. 

They conclude, "in ^f\ev^ of the wide and expanding range of 'major federal actions 
for which environmental Impact statements are prepared, which seem likely to have^ 
"significant social impacts the ,soci al consequences which are actually considered 
ipd discussed in EIS's are very limited and narrow** (p. ^0- In accpunting for 
this paucity of social scierrce content, Friesema and Culhane (197^: 6) advance 
four reasons: 

1. The EIS process, by law and common understanding, giv^s higher weight 
to impacts on air, water, land, and ecological syste^ns • than to social 
impacts. The emphasis is, and will continue to be upon evaluating im- 
pacts on the natural environment. While some of us may look wishfully 

* at the statutory language discussing the **human environment,*' the CEQ - 
guidelines, agency regulations implementing NEPA, and the settled law 
of NEPA suggest that evaluations of social .impacts are likely to con- 
tinue to' be add-ons in the EIS process. 

2. The background and inclination of agency decision-makers, their staffs, 
agency EIS writers, and even the consultant groups are not in the so- 
cial sciences, but in the' natural science,s. These people are freq-^ 
uently unaware and unappreci at! ve of systematic social science. ^ 

3. Agencies value and ne^d to preserve myths that their act i vi ties serve 
an- undifferentiated public interest. Thus it would be pure political 
dynamite for them to publicly debate the merits of provi di ng ^jme pos- 
itive values to some groups, at the expense'* of other groups. ^We.can 
anticipate that many of the most consequential social impacts of ma- 
jor government actions will ^continue to be undefined or only 'fuzzily 
alluded^, in EIS's. 

k. For many of the anticipated social impaQts of major projects, there 

are serious epistemological or other research . comp lexi ties which make * 
it difficult or impossible for socTial scientists to give very preciper 
or useable predictions of social consequences- 

The MethoTO^ogy of Social Impact Assessment 

This last point leadS^di rectly to the ch ief i mpediment to instituting and im- 
plementing a systematic procedure of st)cial impact assessment: operational 
meLhodolfcgy. Social impacts might be more heavily weighted, agency personnel ^ 
less gri^gijig and more responVi ve' tb differential impact assessment were social 
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scientists more dexterous and adept in practicing the art of social impact assess- 
ment. While it is problematic as to what is cause and what effect (just as in the 
analytic situation of SIA itself), thaf seems a reasonable hypothesis for working 
toward the desired result. At the sanne time, generalization of existing assessment 
rnethodologies for economic and environmental impacts can g'reatly facilitate the 
^'state of the art" improvements needed. While results to date have been meager,'" 
some lines of methodological development such as input-output npdeling (isard and 
others I969) appear to hold promise. Mainly though it will be a matter of self- 
help, and here again some appreciable progress can be noted (Fi n^terbusch and Wolf 
1976). I.n any case the overriding criterion must be the level, of scientific qual- 
ity expected and demanded on the environmental side of EIS prepai^ation. Nothing 
less should beasked; nothing less will suffice. 



*For a representative s^^mpling of envi ronaicntal impact assessment methodologies 
see Warner and Preston (197^). A disappointing attempt to generalize on EES (En- 
vironmental Evaluation Sy s tcni) n^e thodo I ogy (Dee ar\d others 1973) is reported in 
Baker,* Dee and Finley (ISV^). 
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, NEPA, Sociologists and Succession: A Position Paper 

^ by - . 

• * . William R. Catton, Jr. 

Washington State University 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Environmental Sociology, like the rest of our 
profession <and even most of the rest of our species) has permitted itself to 
remain myopic in its response to the situation now confronting humanity. Yet f 
it is from this situation that our mandate arose. 

The mandate of this committee was stated in a resolution passed by the 
^ 1973'^l<ifca.A. business meeting and subsequently approved by the Council. It 
uas co^eyed to us in the Executive Officer/ s letter inviting us to serv^ as 
coimnittee members. We were instructed ".to develop 'guidelines for sociological 
contributions to -environmental impact statements." 

Environmental impact statements are required by law to be included in 
"every recommendation or report on proposals f or .Jlegislation and otfier jnajor 
Federal actions significantly affecting the quality of the human environment... 
In all our correspondence and discussions to date, -it seems to me we as a ^ 
committee have overlooked the very issue that would tend to generate the most 
fundamental, guideline of all. , In Part I of this paper I mean to show why we 
must question the connotations of the word "impact" as used in the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) and in disucssipns, documents, and ^ 
actions consequent thereto. In Part II, I wilP go on to show what can be 
learned from examining the most valiant .effort so far matie by many governments 
to curb manmade environmental change. Finally, in Part III, I will suggest the - 
nature of the distinctively sociological inputs called for by these considerations. 

'I. Succession: Reaction Rather Than Impact 

According to my dictionary, the noun "impact" is defined as "1. a striking^ 
---Together; violent contact; collision. 2. the force of a collision; shock. , 
According to my pocket thesaurus, the word *'imp£fct"is associated with such 
approximate, synonyms as "clash, collision, encounter, shock, brunt, crash, a 
bump," and with ^'charge, onset; percussion, ' concussion." In neither reference 
source does there appear to b*e any connotation of sustained, long-term, indtr'ect,-. 
' ramified, latent, incipient or insidious effect. j 

Thus, by acquiescing in the use of the word "impact", this .committee seems 
to have joined th>e authors of NEPA in assuming (presumably no less unwittingly 
than uncriticalljO that the environmental and social sideneffects of purposive 
federal* projects ar^ inherently short-term and direct. Moreover, we have im- 
plicitly accepted the unstated premise that the "impact" of a proposed .pro^ct ^ 
or policy can be assessed by reference to particularized environmental cont^ts' ^ 
and segments of our society, without regard for global trends or the comprehen-, 
sive situation of our species now and tomorrow. ^ - 

Instead, I submit, the beginning of wis'dom in the'modern world consists 
of recognition that a human-dominated biosphere is inexorably undergoing a 
process of global ' succession . Actions and public policies whose unwanted 
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side-effects would have been negligible in the context of low density popula- 
tion using nineteenth century technology have lost tlieir disregardability 
precisely because the density of population and the power of technology have 
increased so much, t , - , 

'*^uccession" is a word that has been us^d too^superf icialiy in sociological 
literature. An essential component of succession is the effect of organisms 
upon their habitat; ecologists call this effect "Reaction" (Clements, 1916: 
79-80). Sociologists misconstrued the concept of reaction right from the start; 
e»g., Burgess (1928: 112) wrongly took the word to mean resist^ufce to !invasion» 
What ecologists mean by this term is more nearly what we should have had in mind 
when we got into the unfortunate habit of referring to environmental side-ef f ec'ts 
of human actions by the inadequate label "impact."' Reaction refers to the fact 
that any population of organisms inevitably produces changes iti ,its habitat "by 
the very process ol using it . This fircrdifying effect of 9rganisras upon habitat, 
unless offset by opposite reactions from other kinds of organisms, must eventually 
diminish the habitat's carrying capacity for thft^^^r ticular species or associa^idn 
producing the change. Reaction is not only unintentional, it is cumulative. It 
may be gradual and synergistic. "Impact^* connotes none of these attributes. 

The significance of reaction as a component process in succession can be 
understood by contrasting succession with its absence. Succession is absent 
from a "climax community" (Kormondy, 1969 158-9) . A climax community comprises 
a combination of species that .can successfully outcompete ainy alternative com- 
bination that^ might otherwise exist in its place. A clipax; community can only 
exist when the assortment of niches within the' community is^such that the en- 
vironmental effects of their occupants are mutually complementary land the popu- 
lation in each niche is kept stable as a result of influences upon e^ch popula- 
tion by other populations in the other niches. The climax community is an 
intg^ated and self-perpetuating community, equilibrated in various ways. In 
it, rit example, the organic fixation of carbon by photosynthesis (what ecolo- 
gists mean by^ "production") is in balance with the returnwof oxidized carbon 
to the atmosphere by "respiration." ^ 

Most communities are not climax communities. They unde;rgo continual 
change wherein one species is progressively replaced by another. Even more 
Emphatically, 'most human communities (at least in the .modern world) cannot be 
clilfiax communities. Certainly in modern urban-industrial societies photosyn- 
thetic production does not match total respiration (augmented by combustion 
of fossil fuels). As a creator 'and user of technology, man's efforts to do 
the very things for which his species has special aptitudes have the inescapable 
effect of fostering this imbalance. Human ascendancy thus undermines itself. 

But dominance has been self-terminatitig in various associations of non- 
human spedies, too. NEPA has made reaction (alias "impact") seem more unprece- 
dented and strictly human than it really is. An orderly and directional process 
of community transformation results f rom raodif icatioh of ,the habitat by '^the 
biotic contmunity that exists in it at a given* time. As the habitat changes, 
the association of plants and animals it will support must change. Succession 
is the pi^cess of change from one community type to another, and some sociolo- 
gists have recognized it as such (Park, 1936; Park and Burgess, 1921: 554; 
Mukerjee,' 1932). 
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A minimal form of succes^on happens when' a more effectively adapted ^ 
species replaces a competitor that is less effectively adapted to^the^same 
niche. A more ^ir^stic form of succession happens when, as a habitat undergoes 
change due to. its use by its <X;cupants it becomes less suitable for some types 
of organisms th^t once prospere^in it, and they are progressively replaced by 
other types bettep^adapted^ to the^hanged conditions wrought by their prede- 



cessors. 



Sociologists have neglected the more drastic form of succession., Insofar 
as the interests of sociologists have turned toward processes they haVe labeled 
succession, their conltern has been for such examples as_the displacement of one 
ethnic group by another in some neighborhood of a^ city or in an occupational 
stratum (Cressey, 1»8; Hollingshead , 1938; I,ind,/ 1938) . Important as the 
social .repercussions may ifc, and traumatic as t'he experience may be for some 
of the individuals involved in the process, this Represents the minor form of . 
succession. The more comprehensive^ form is a process that can now be recog- 
nized inhuman experience on a global scale, as, 'for example, supertanker 
traffic is helping destroy ^the world's fisheries. 

The entire sequence of community types characteristic of a ^iven site 
is what ecologists call a "sere", and the developmental steps in this process 
of community succession are "s«ral stages" (Odum, 1971: 251). The key idea 
\involving this cluster of concepts is that most biotic communities are subject 
ep change because they d£ change* the characteristics of their own environments. 
Succession is a very -common (and virtually inescapably) ecological process. Itr ^ 
happens to human cominunities as well as to animal ccmimunities and plant commu- 
nities (Clements, 1916l 3). 

1 Man h^ imagined himself to be more unlike other mammals than he really 
ls\ In the tw^entie^ century, man's rosponse to his ownXincreasing numbers 
closely paralleled^^^e response patterns typical of other mammal species (Rus- 
.seir and Russell, 1968). Mankind i§ part'of the animal kingdom; ^ The human 
spe.cies is as dependent as the r^st of the animal kingdom upon thfe^ plant king- 
dom (Sears, 195?). As human numbers have increased, an increasing fraction of ^ 
the plant kingdom's total productivity has been diverted from feeding other 
animals to feeding man o^^^e animals man uses. One ecologist has estimated^ 
this fraction, as one-ei^|^of t^e net production of all the world's land 
areas, and thi^s does «ot includ^man' s use of vegetable fibers, timber, etc. 
(Odum, 1971: 55). Thus, with only three ihor^oublings of his numbers, man 
and his domestic animals would be consuming everything else that grows on all 
the continents and 'all the islands of the world, and eating it all just as 
fast as it could be grown and harvestecf. " 

Since man began' to s4iift from hunting and gathering' to agriculture, some ^ 
10,00d|^ears ago, he has appt.eciably aUered the structure of the worldwide 
wQb* of iife. 'He has tremendously increased . the fraction of that web that con- 
sists of hjuman f lesl^ and the* fraction of it that consists of other organisms 
he consumes. In only aboat 400 huma,n generations — a short time in an evolu- 
tionary perspective — the jmm.^ popijlation has doubled nine or ten times. Nine 
doublings amounts' to a-^huge increase, for 2^ = 512-.' Since the dawn of agriculture 
the world's humaji^population has'tKib increased a^t l^as t^ f ive-hundredf old and 
possibly a thous^andf old . Ingether with en>ormous t.echnological progres.s, such 
growth in human numbers implies imr^ensely magnified power of human activities 
to produceo-^additiohdl chanpcs-in tl:v b'iosphere and -its geochemical substrate. 



Worldwide, as human numbers continue to increase, the effort to divert 
to human use still larger fractions of the annual" jproduce of photosynthesis^ 
become^ more and more unavoidable. Yet, obviously';, the least difficult diver- 
sions must generally have been the first to be achie'ved. So, as the fraction 
already diverted to human use becomes larg^er, the difliciHty of diverting still 
more to human use becomes greater, and reaction upon the environment becomes 
more severe, \ 



From the early nineteenth century onwards, new |:ools and new techniques 
gave man, increased power to outcompete other members of the animal kingdom in 
consuming the products of the plant ki'njjdom'*s life processes. Accordingly, 
human numbers increased more rapidly than ever-; two ol those nine or ten 
doublings during the 1,00 centuries since the dawn of agricultui^ occurred in 
the one and a half centuries since mechanized agriculture began becoming the 
dominant mode of sustenance production. 

Notable events of the twentieth century haverSimply accelerated^ a fate 
that began to overtake mankind about eight Centuries ago. It was about tha't 
long ago that our species commenced using ^ny appreciable quantity of fossil 
fuel (stored left-overs from phlJtosynthesis^in the Carboniferous era). The 
postwar population explosion and the explosive increase of technology have 
been only the most recent means of that acceleration. We all naively welcomed 
the technology, oblivious of its reactive ,effects,^ and when the terifi "population 
explosion'* became common, it was too often taken to signify only a short-term 
occurrence, merely a bothersome part of .the lit^cy of Wyrld War II, It is 
'-mportant to recognize that the exponential increase of human numbers was not ^ 
neaVly that recent. The increase in the world's human population by five- 
hunuredfold (or more) since Neolithic times, has foreclosed many options.. 
Preoccupation with just the mu&t recent doubling of world popuratiop^<;^nds to 
obscure the fact that even if a growth rate of zero were somehow achieved soon, 
the jplanet is already inhabited by man^ more^ people than it was able to 
>ort in its pre-manmade condition,^ 

Until about eight hundred years ago, haman communities had relied almost 
entirely on organic sources of energy — j^ant fuels and animal muscle power — 
supplemented very modestly by the enevgp of moving air and flowing wat^r 
(Hubbert, 1969; 158). All of^^these energy sources were self -renewing,/ Man was 



thus living within the earth' ^ Vurrent 



income of solar energy ^ — not/rom wisdom 



\but from ignorance of the burie(KjL££a^re yet to be discovered, HiV-activities 

>re almost entirely fueled by a small part of the organic materials produced 
each growing season. These materials absorbed by photosynthesis only a small 
fractiion of the unending inflow of solar energy, 

WlWi the buried treasure began to be found (and its utility recognized), 
man committed himself to the fatal error of supposing that his life could thence- 
forth be lived on a scale and at a pace commensurate with the rate at which 
treasure wak discovered and unearthed. No regard for its total quantity, or 
for the rateNat which natural processes ^might be replenishing it, seemed 
necessary. \ - • ^ 

' Shortsighteox Homo sapiens took no notice of the fact that in building life- 
styles based on conjbustion of coal (and later petroleum) he was beginning to live 
on the earth's savin^^s deposits - By withdrawing these savings he could for 
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a while, on a grander scale., ^The rate of withdrawal was misp^erceived as a 
rise in income. This aby^al misunderstanding of what was actually being done 
was epitomized by a Jle!',aFanomaly , the oil depletion allowance. This venerable 
loophole in the corporate income "tax laws of the United .States permitted so- 
called oil "producer;.,;' Lo offset their taxable revenues by^ a generous percentage 
on t-he pretext thuy'tlieir earnings 'reflected depletion of "their"^^crude oil 
reserves. The' t^^ writ c>of f was rationalized as an incentive to "production, 
.but it. was equii^lent to paying someone interest on the rate of withdrawal of 
savings rattier than on the principal left in the bank. 

Natu^'s depos'hs were vast, .but not inexhaustible. As man developed ^ 
the technologv that increased his .jbility to withdraw and spend those savings,' 
he inCTeased dramattcally the quanlity of energy per capita per ye^r available 
to^' useful tasks. Liventualiy tins increase led to reduced manjiower require- 
ments in agriculture. It also led to the development of many new occupational 
niches for increasingly diversitieil liumaii beings (Cottrell, 1955: 148--64). The 
new niches depend on continuing Lo wiLlidraw and spend the earth's savings. 
Klien the withdrawable savin^;s are yonc, the niches will inevitably collapse. 
The social ramifications of tiie partial collapse that is already resulting from 
depletion of the most readily withdrawable deposits are unpleasant to contemplate 
But it should be the Wsiness of this committee to point out that the Great 
Depression was a mild preview. 

One thing that" kept mankind from seeing all this, and ^enabled ''our species 
to rush exuberantly into occupying niches that had to be temporary, was our 
ability to give ideological legitimation to occupations that made no een^e ^ 
ecologically. In America, under both major political parties, the military- 
industrial complex helped obscure the fact that population was exp^ding to 
fill niches that could not be permanent because they were founded upon the 
use of prehist9ric (and exhaustible) ghost acreage (Borgstrom, 1965; Catton, 
1974). As temporary niches proliferated, population increased to fill them. 
As population grew, th^ rate of withdrawal of savings also grew. Moreover, 
the growing technology gave man increased access to other deposits ~ mineral 
materials as -well as stored energy. \ These offered enormous (but again .tempo- 
rarv) hdvar^tages over organic (and tihus renewable) mater^ials. 

If we are to understand wha^ isJnow happening to us and to the world, we^ 
must learn to see that process /s a crescendo of human prodigality. The human . 
fairfily, even if it ^re soon toCa^p growing, has committed itself to living 
beyond its means (Borgstrom, 1969)> As long as the savings have held out, we 
have really been able to live it up! But the higher the rate of expenditure 
to which we have accustomed oursel\cs, the sterner the rea^ustment resource 
deplet^jjfn will require. ^ ^ 



^ Misled by the temporary advantages of prodigality^'^we allowed the human 
family to rpuitipl> sc much that by now just three mor e , doubllkigs (about ^'hat 
Britain has already experienced in the short time sinc|' Maltl^s) would mean 
that all the net piiotosynthetic production on all the continents and all the 
islandT^on earth would have to'be used for supporting ^e hum^ conununity — ;^ 
whose members would still be living at an abjectly "underdeveloped" level. 
Such total exploitation of an ecosystem by one dominant species has probabi-y 
never happened, and Is almost surely not possible. For Homc^ Sapiens,' it seems 
doubtful that we can safely divert very much nore than the already unprecedented 
fractioa. of total photosvnthe^n to cur uses. ^ 
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It should thus be apparent that xtbday * s age of overpopulation is more 
than just the unfortunate aftermath of a memorable age of exuberant expansion 
' into a New Jj/orld. It is, much more importantly, the ominous i^relude to a monu- 
mental collapse. Nature must^ in"" the not far distant future, institute bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against prodigal Homo sapiens. The imminence af thatf show- 
down really was why the United States Congress had to enact legislation such as ^ 
NEPA. J The national policy declared by that law was meant to begin the process 
of vjiTHventing this nation/ s portion of the only earth we have from being 
Tendered uninhabitable by its human passengers, ^s purpose was no less tjian 
the arresting of global succession, even if it was rarely understood in sjmch 
,terms. The' guidelines formulated by this committee will be of little signifi- 
cance if they fail to point' this out. 

Mankind's excess numbers and ravenous technology have already brought us. 
to. an ecological impasse. But man is not the first species to undergo resource 
bankruptcy. When yeast cells are introduced into a wine vat, for example, they . 
find their *\New World" — the moist, sugar-laden fruit mash — abundantly endowed 
with the resources they need for exuberant growth.' But as their population 
responds to this magnificent circumstances by an "irruption" or **bloom" (popula- 
^tion explosion), the accumulation of their own fermentation products makes life 
increasingly difficult (and miserable, if we permit ourselves to think of their 
plight anthropomorphically) . Eventually, they all die (and, to be anthropomor-^ 
phic again, the coroner's reports would have to attribute this "crash** or "die- 
off" to self-made "pollution"). 

Nature treated European man as man treats the yeast cells, by endowing 
our New World with abundant but ^exhaustible resources. Man responded ^jjto this 

-circumstance as the yeast cells* respond to the conditions in the wine vat. 
When the earth's deposits of fossil fuels and mineral* resources were being 
laid down. Homo sapiens had^ not yet been prepared by evolution to take advan- 
tage of them. As soon^as technology made it possible^for mankind to da so, 
we eagerly (and without foreseeing the ultimate consecjiaffences) shifted to a 
high-energy way of life. 'We "bloomed", and we must now expect the massive 

, die-off. The crash that typically follows an irruption is a very^^special (and 
^unpleasant) version of the process of successij^n. It result^ fro^ a population's 
reaction upon, its habitat. We must realize ffiat t-his serai pattern is what we 
have been experiencing. We delude ourselves when we imagine we can avoid its 
culmination. Guidelines from this committee ought to correct such delusion." 

^ N, 

Even the most sophisticated are prone to reassure themselves by insisting 
full-scale die-off will not b'egin in our life time. This is probably an unwarranted 
assumption but anyway there is an urgent need to begin facing some of irruption,' s 
more immediate social implications. Affluent Amer^icags deceived themselves ^s 
tragical].y_a§ they misled the rest of the world by parading theit-%wn industrial 
development as a preview of the future condition of the underdevejloped countries. 
It would haVe been more accurate to reverse the p^ture. The revolution of 
rising frustrations in underdeveloped countries became an undeniable obstacle' 
to environmental maintenance when expressed vituperatively at the Stockholm 
Conference in 1972 and still more so in Bucharest and Rome in 1974. 

Economists have considered it normal to expect nations vff "take off" into 
sustained economic growth (Hagen , .1962) . But the myth that "we did it, so you 
can do it ^oo" was a cultural export by the political and ind;ustrial missionaries 
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of developed: countires that may outweigh in its ultimate cruelty the .inhumane, 
consequencesspf outright exploitation of colonial dependencies. Nations of fhe 
so-called' "yhird World began to return that cruelty when their spokesmen use<?*^ 
the WorldTFood Conference in Rome as a forum for denouncing the industrial 
nations, iarticu]^arly, the United States, for allegedly causing famine conditions > 
_ tderdeveloped countries. It was one thing fo be an underdeveloped nation 
in the eighteenth century when the world hkd no developed nations. It is quite 
another .thing today. When the developed nations were still underdeveloped and . 
just approaching their take-off point, European technology was just starting to 
harness the energy stored in the earth during the past several hundred million 
years. The sparsely populated New World had only recently been- explored and 
opened for exuberant settlement and exploitation. These conditions which made 
take-off possible no longer prevail. The underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa, an^Latin America in the twentieth century > cannot realistically^ be - 
expected to follow in the footsteps of^ the underdeveloped nations of eighteenth 
century Europe, now developed. Most of today's underdeveloped nations are 
destined never to take off. " ( . ^ 

\ ' . ■ 

Hard as it is for the people and leaders of underdeveloped countries to 
face that fact, they are not alone in finding it repugnant- ^The peopll^and 
leaders of the affl-yent societies have also resited believing it (Cottrell, 
1955: 110-11). Recognition that the world's poor will mostly stay poor will 
destroy the comforting conviction of the world's privileged that their good 
fo.r-feune is pardonable because 'in time, others will catch up." 

Nature's limiting factors will not clear most underdeveloped countries ^ 
for take-off. Worse yet, if many ^id somehow take off it would turn out to 
augment global reaction and hasten the inevitable worldwide crash, now that 
people are so numerous. Not only are there not enough of the substances 
a developed human community has to extract from its habitat in the process of ^ 
living to permit a world of nearly four billion people to be all developed; 
the capacity of- the world's oceans, .^continents , and atmospHere to absorb the 
substances a developed human community has to "get rid of" Is limited. Even 
as* a waste disposal site, the biosphere is finite. 

To this day, we mislead ourselves by using so bland a word as "pollution" 
for this part of our plight. It is the plight of the yeast cells in the wine ^ 
vat. Accumulation of the noxious and toxic extrametabolities of high-energy 
civilization has now become a worH problem. Too many people have not yet 
seen that it would become a world disaster if the benefits of mddern industry 
were bestowed as abundantly upon everyone in the underdeveloped countries as 
they already have been upon the average inhabitant of the overdeveloped natiOBS. 
i 

II ! Efforts to Halt Succession: The Test Case 

9 V 

Socioljogists wishing to assess the possibilities for minimizing human 
reactions dpon our habitat would be well advised to give close scrutiny to a 
particular class of governmental 'actions that have been explicitly intended 
to avert succession. National parks provide a test case, though sociologists 
concerned with "more serious" forms of human organization have tended to dis- 
count their sociological importance. 
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National parks yhave been established in many lands, partly as a result 
of cultural diffusion from the United States where this extraordinary land- 
management form invented. They are dedicated by their respective govern- 
ments as sanctuaries in which human reaction on the local ecosystem is pieant 
to be held to a minimum. On national park lands, humans as visitors rather 
than inhabitants partake of special kinds of benefit and enjoyment. National 
parks afford people edifying and re-creative contacts with more or less primeval 
nature, exposure to a heritage from which they may derive a special awareness 
of man's part in the biosphere, and encounters with interpretive displays by 
which they can pleasantly absorb knowledge of nature's ways. 

The national park idea first took institutional form in 1872, when the 
U. S. Congress passed an "Act of Dedication" establishing Yellowstone National 
Park. In the national park systems of many countries, since then, more than 
under any other land-use regime. Homo sapiens began consciously evolving the . 
self-restraint that Aldo Leopold (1933) knew was mankind's only alternative to 
habitat destruction. In 1569, Congressional passage of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act made.a^tart toward generalizing this self-restraint to man's 
relation to the entire biosphere. Section 2 said tjje purples of that Act were: 

To declare a national policy which will encourage productive 
and enjoyable harmony between man and his environment; to 
promote efforts which will prevent or eliminate damage to the 
environment and biosphere and stimulate the health and welfare 
of, man; to enrich the understanding of the ecologica^^systems 
and natural resources important to the Nation... 

But from examining some of mankind's experience with national parks we can see 
that there is i^ason to doubt that the measures authc^rized by NEPA ,(ov any 
feasible measures) can accomplish, so ambititous a purpose as the elimination 
of human damage to the biosphere^. 

Most visits to ni^;f:^ national parks are recreational in the ordinary sense, 
but for many visitors these heritage-preserving institutions contain the possi- 
bility of illuminating the human condition in a very extraordinary way. In 
New ZealandVs Westland National Park, for example, a perceptive visitor driving 
up the road/ toward the retreating terminus of the Fox Glacier may observe^that 
in the last mile as he emerges from the dense shade^ of a mature rain forest of 
.rimu and tptara into stands of. younger and smaller trees, he lQ.pks out onto an 
area of tall gray shrubs, the mountain akeake. Beyond these he finds smaller 
bushes of native broom and the dark green tutu. Past the area of shrubs, to 
within perhaps a hundred feet of the glacier, he sees grass and tufts of willow 
herb, followed by rocks colonized only by mosses and lichens, and at last by 
rocks too recently uncovered to be colonized at all. Knowing he is still just 
a few hundred feet above sea level, the visitor may realize that these changes 
of vegetation type cannot be due to altitude differences but result from the 
different lengths of time the various parts of the valley have befen exposed by 
the melting glacial ice. ' ' 

In the park headquarters he can see this same gradient of vegetation types 
represented in miniature in an eloquent table-top display, accompanie^d by a 
succinct and vivid explanation of succession . The area adjacent to the plastic- 
simulated glacier terminus on this model represents the land most recently 
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vacated by the melting ice, and most recently colonized (by primitive species 
of plants able to live on rocks rather than soil). A foot or so from these 
pioneer plant specimens on the table-top model — perhaps several hundred feet 
downstream in the real world — is an area occupied by other plants that could 
not take root until the pioneer species had modified the rocks* And so on* 
The greater the distance* downs tteam from the glacier, the longer the time since 
the area was uncovered and sknce soil-building ^^getation first began to occupy 
it. The older the plant cpmjnunity on a given site, the more serai stages it 
has gone through. , * 

From viewing this exhibit,' the visitor can come away with the knowledge 
that pre-climax life forms cannot avoid enabling their successors to replace 
them, because they inexorably alter their habitat in the process of using it. 
Pondering what he has seen, the park visitor may sense the shortsightedness in 
man's assumption that his own species is "exempt from any such process. 

In the same year as the Yellowstone centennial , " the United Nations was 
obliged by concern f or vJ^e condition of our planet to convene the first world 
Conference on the Human Environment. After a century of experience with national 
parks, what the people and industries of all nations of the world were still 
doing to the= 9*9-plus percent of the biosphere outside these enclaves required 
facing up to the mosL important national park lesson, namely, that mankind 
derives importa^nt benefits from ecosystems not dominated by man, benefits not 
available from ecosystems man does^ dominate. 

The conference in Stockholm did not mean that human societies could, 
should, or ever would make the whole world into a "public park or pleasuring 
ground", but it did reflect the fact that to. protect ourselves from succession 
we needed somehow to protect our 'habitat from ourselves.. . 

Homo sapiens' was slow to learn^^that extraction of particular resources 
from the earth can mean 'destruction .of our ultimately indispensable resource ~ 
a self-renewing world. Within 200 miles of the place where, the national park 
idea was conceived, there , had been gouged into the earth by the time of the 
centennial a huge manmade' hole* Its edges were eating into the city it was 
dug to support. Butte, Montana provides sustenance for its people by under- 
mining itself, extracting and selling metallic ore. The ^ame principle applies 
more subtly to the whole^world. 

The 1916 Act creating the National P^rk Service to administer the several 
national parks then in existence assigned this new bureau in the Interior De- 
partment the task of conserving these specimen^Ps^js^tems . The parks were to 
be managed so as to "provide for the enjoyment, of the same in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjpyment^f future genera- 
tions" (Jse, 1961), language copied in tl|f. National Park Acts of other nations 
sharing. the same ideal. ^ * , , 

Dictionaries give twS related meanings for the word "enjoyment". One is 
.inclusive, the other, more specific. The broader meaning of "enjoyment" is 
"having the use or benefit of something; having as one's lot or advantage"* 
Within this broa^ier meaning the word can be more .specif ically defined as 
"getting pleasure from". It.is'of course this narfrower meahing that has been 
applied to national parks; Yellows^ton-e in 1872 was designated a "pleasuring - 
ground". 
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The broader definition makes it apparent, though, that the task assigned 
by Congress in 1916 to the new Park Service was a sample of the task NEPA would 
belatedly set for all agencies: to enable man to have the use, the benefit, and 
the advantages of the biosphere in such manner as "to leave it unimpaired for' 
future generations to have its use, benefit, and advantages. 

This is a large order, perhaps impossible. In the American national 
parks, as visitor loads increased exponentially, serious problems of overuse 

aised increasing doubt§ whether it was, possible tp '*use" any habitat (even, in 
supposedly non-consuming ways) and still leave it "unimpaired," Human reaction 
upon even the^e dedicated lands began, to suggest that succession was^ quite 
inescapable. Even in the national parks, which embodied an ideal of environ- 
mental preservation, realities perpetually- threaten that ideal. The wider 
implications in their problems transcend the realm of recreation. 

« 

American Congressmen in" 1969 knew too little ecology to realize that when 
they passed the National Environmental Policy Act they were trying to halt by 
legislative command the man-caused succession overtaking man. 

' ■ ■ ■ * 

Could Homo sapiens really suspend succession? The national parks of 
various nations deemed to provide a test case, shedding light on the future 
of mankind's world.- Of all bureaucratic oxganizations, in the United States, 
it would be difficult to find one (in or out of government) whose personnel 
were mote unselfishly dedicated to a mission, whose mission was more inspired 
by altruism, and whose public was more unmercenary in resppnding to it. Park 
rangers, park superintendents, and Park Service direcjtors. were human and did 
sometimes err, and park visitors sometimes made inappropriate demands on park 
resources. But if there was ever going to be an opportunity for mankind to 
show that use of a habitat could be reconciled wit^ its preservation, the 
national parks were the optimum conteict. Yet; by the time of the Yellowstone 
centennial, the volume of traffic in tTie park was so great it could be^accom- 
modated only by constructing an utterly unprimeval. cloverleaf highway inter- 
change adjacent to the visitor area at'Old Faithful, an area replete with acres 
and acres of ^parking lot pavement. 

In Britain there is Increasing pressure to devastate by other means such 
"amenity areajs." Scenic characteristics imparted by the ice age "to Snowdonia 
National Park in Wal-es are threatened by strip mining for metallic ores British 
industry must have to make the export goods Britain exchanges for food imports 
indispensable to sustaining Britons* lives. For many metals the world* s richest 
ores have already been mined and smelted. I^teaner ores are thus in increasing 
demand, ^even though the leaner the ore used>uthe greater tl^ volume of rock 
,removed per pound of metal obtained. 

S.tephen Mather, the .founding Director o^ the National Park Service in 
America, sought during his administration to elicit widespread public support 
fo^r park protection policies by encouraging park visitation. He wanted an 
increasing fraction of the public to 'have first-hand acquaintance with their 
cg/llec tively owned natural wonders so they would appreciate the need for pro- 
tecting them. Ultimately, visitor numbers increased beyond Mather's most am- 
bitious expectation, and overuse hhreated park values just as undermiruSfe 
threatened Butte. By the 1970* s /such protective desecrations as the clov^rr*— 
leaf interchange at Old Faithful \ad become' unavoidable. ' Such planned violations 
of virgin nature were required to protect this habitat frdm still greater damage 
that would have been inflicted by visitor loads left unchanneled. 
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The severity of visitor pressure on the natibrti^l parks was nQit^at all 
what the enthusiastic^ explorers around the campf ire )at Madison Junction had 
had in mind when they opted for a new pattern of self-restraint in human land 
use. We must therefore face the fact of succession. ^^^^^ dedicated 

lands, administered in trust by devoted public servantW:^n coCxld degrade what 
he meant to preserve, it ought to be evident that ^ biosphere dominated by Homo 
sapiens is no climax community. The more of us there are, and the more techno- • 
logical power we have to get. fxom the ^arth things, we need and want, the more 
we will change the world upon which, our lives depend. > 

III. Avoiding Pretense: Realistic Sociological Input ^ 

Di^-off will follow irruption. We must hope that the fraction of humanity 
who survive the crash will, have learned better than their forebears that when 
man began to unearth nature's exh^A3tible treasures he began to "un^-earth 
man. It is to suc^h future generations, presumably, that our guidelines may 
have somd meaning. 

To sharpen our own insight it may be worth asking, what if the Alst 
Congress ,dCinstead of the 91st) had enacted a National Environmental Policy 
Act (in 1^69 instead of 1969)? What superhuman imagination would the 39 million 
post-Civil War Americans have needed to be able to decide on our behalf that 
we would be better served by the environment they were going to bequeath to 
us if their descendants did not become in a century five times more numerous 
and twenty times more urbanized? Short of that kind of restraint, what difference 
yould pnU^869 NEPA have made? 

What if Ferdinand and Isabella had been cautious and had required Chris- 
topher Columbus to submit an environmental impact Statement (complete. with a 
section on .social impact) before they authorized his proposed project of explo- 
ration;' what could the earnest navigator have foreseen as the consequences to 
be anticipated from his voyage of discovery? Suppose he had submitted a state- 
ment describing an age of exuberant colonization and -national expansion, depic- 
ting the culture it would foster and the dombcratic institutions it would nur- 
ture. Suppose hQ had foretold the irruption of Homo sapiens to fill up the 
(parrying capacity surplus^in a New World, 'the legalistic magic and the techno- ^ 
fogical Deus ex Machina by which men in a subsequent age of overpopulation 
would strive to perpetuate obsolescent ways. Would th^ explorer's royal patrons 
have believed such wild ideas? Would they have sought safeguards to minimize 
the regrettable portions of the project's probable "impact"? 



No one wer had that kind of imagination and foresight. Let. us therefore 
' avoid pretending that sociologists in the 1970' s can, by augmenting in our own 
special way the pieties ^Inplicit in NEPA, repeal laws of nature or exempt our 
species from succession. , 

The best we can do, it seems to me, is to suggest that. the "social .impact" 
sections of "environment'al impact statements" should include informed estimates 
(or shrewd guesses) of the following: / 

1. The additional stresses likely to be imposed ^or the existing stresses 
' likely to be alleviated, in social institutions formed in an age of ' 
surplus carrying capacity (when the New World was still new and under- 
populated) andl^now stressed already by niche saturation. 
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2« The vario forms of collective behavior (e.g., milling, rumoring, 
covert overt panic responses, etc*) likely to be engendered by 
predictable destructuring of people's life-space due to various"^ 
ramifications of the proposed change of policy or proposed Modifica- 
tion of the physical environment. 

3. Probable short-term and long-term effects on public attitudes, 
including : 

« 4 

a. The extent to which the project or policy is likely to rein- 
force or counteract the illusion of limitlessness to which . 
Americans became accustomed as a result of their expansionist 
^ history. 

^ b. The extent to which the project or policy'might lead people to 

believe an increase in environmental carrying capacity had been * 
achieved, whether such an increase had actually been achieved 
or not; in' case of a real carrying capacity increment, thft 
extent to which it might be perceived as permanent even if 
in fkct it was temporary. 

c. The extent to which the project or policy may facilitate or 

impede public recognition of movement into another serai stage 
by the local, national, or global human community. 
• * 
Thelse estimates would b^ ultimately more important than' the more routine socio- 
logical judgments ot the fairly direct effects of a proposed, project or policy 
upon family relations, employment opportunities,^ social mobility, leisure ^ 
activities, crimeN^nd delinquency, migration, etc. 

*The shape of the world today retires that assessment of a proposal by 
, experts in engineering, biplogy, geology, agronomy, ^hemistry ^meteorology , 
and other sciences must aim at answering the questions: Will it enlarge or 
diminish the carrying capacity of man's habitat? Will it accelerate or retard 
the inexorable process of succession? ' ' 

. Social assessment must therefore aim at answering the corollary questions: 
•Will the project or policy promote realistic understanding of the relation 
between, population and ^carrying capacity? Will it facilitate or obstruct public 
recognit;ion of global and local succession' and man's involvement therein? 

Social assessment must also "^k whether, a project or policy is likely to 
help Americans adapt to the permanent prevalence of poverty, a condition' so 
contrary to inherited expectations. Will it heigKten or soften frustration 
by enhancing or impeding our comprehension. of increasingly rigid inequalities 
among men and nations? Will it help or hinder our reluctant' and disjointed 
efforts to readjust to living on income rather than savings? 




And, for a while, we ought to ask whether any given proposal will assuage 
or intensify .the grief that must befall us as the world undergoes the crash 
its earlier exuberance has made inevitable. 
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REVIEW OF SOCIAL IMPACTS 
in the Environmental Impact Statement of the Bureau of Land Managementt on the 

Proposed Federal Coal Leasing program 



for the Environmental Impact Assessment Project 
of the Ine^tute of Ecology 

John R.^Keliy 
Department of Sociology 
George Mason University 
Fairfax, Virginia 

I. General evaluation: , y 

The most striking element of the social^impact sections of the EIS is the 

modest definition of "social." Social impacts are presented in the sections en- 

titled "Land Uses," "Population Patterns and Considerations," and "dhman-Value 

Resources." However, the mater under the three rubrics consists chieMy of a 

few general comments otx the Qonservative orientations of rural populations, .the 

potential impaction of social agencies by population increases, and possible con- 

flict between old resid.ents and mining- related new residents. , 

I * 
Missing are any documented studies of the social and cultural systems of the 

various groups in the areas where mining is proposed and any clear delineation of 
new mining populations. Jus^t as critigal is the lack of analysis of the relation- 
ship of disruptions of the eco-system by mining to probable disruptions of the 
social systems, \Changes in land-use, water availability, wildlife habitats,^ air 
quality, transportation facilities, and other environmental factors along with 
long-terra degradation and reclamation will Ml affect those who define and direct 
their lives together in the area. In turn, the environment is altered by the 
decisions of those who live as part of it. 

lie ' — . 
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The conunents here are selected to represent the kinds of questions that ought 
to be addressed in a' c«)al-related EIS. They will be restricted to the Northern 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain Provinces where the largest accessible reserves 
are found. , , * ' 

An. outline of the assessment of pro^aFBa. social impacts of mining or other 
traumatic environmental intervention can be developed in a three-part progression: 



II. 



Analysis of the present social systems including — ^ 



\ 



A. An historical 'perspective of ongoing change in t^h^-swial rela- 
tionships, trends, p^t impacts, and projections for a future 

^ without mining intervention. 

B. Definitions of self and society among all groups in the social 

y 

system. Decision-maker's, representatives of constituencies 
including youth and women,- and those margTn5r*"to~the..<:pnm|u^ 
should ^be^ncluded with major economic segments -in an examination 
of the bases^-<^f^^life- shaping decisions. 
C The institutional structures and groupings that together form 

^^^^ social system should.be identified. These include the insti- 
tutions of government*, the economy, family, education, and reli- 
gion along with leisure, culture, and cdtamunity resources .and 
organizations. All groups that> may be affected by inauguration 
of mining should be identified in their institutional relation- 
Ships. The premise is that change in any social institution 
will result in change in all others in the system. 
Specifying the nature of the environmental change. 
(For coadKning the EIS outline of impacts, specifies those commoji 
to all pVo^Jfces a^cj those unique to a province, those that ' can be 
mitigated and those tiiaTcannot, and those re?.ated to the mining 
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processes of off-road travel, road construction, exploratory drlll-lng, 
, • exploratory excavations, development, facility construction, produc- 
tion, coal benef iciation, coal marketing, and Vehabilitations. ) 
^ III. Si^ecifying impacts basic to^t^'e social system and predicting probable 

change, ^uch impacts may be to the spatial and economic resources^ 
to social space with changes in population and distribution, to social 
definitions, and to the institutional structures. Bringing together 
the history, impacts, and social sys.tem provides data for assessment* 

II. Evaluation of the Coal Leasing Statement Social Impact Sections: 

The Statement contains very little ^of the kind of analysis outlined above. 
It is distinguished both by a high level of generality in which environmental 

impacts are/ translated into "threats" (III 1) and by what is missing. Only a few 

• ^ / . 

examples of the inadequacy can be suggested here'. 

A. " Historical perspective: * ' ' 

The mining history of the Rocky Mountain Province is mentioned (II 116) but 
without anx analysis -c^f the effect on the environment, the history of boom towns 
and areas, or* 'success in reclamation. The use of up to 65 percent of the land in 
some regions for the increase' in outdoor recreation, (II 107) is not followed by,, 
predictions of the economic or social significance of this growth to the region 
or the^ potential lo& from mining degradation^,. * 

The use of 60-70 percent of the federal land in the Northern Great Plains 
for livestock grazing (II ^173) is not related to the present economy or basis of 
life styles, to the national and world food supplies and requirements, or to dis- 
ruptlon by mines and power plants. 

More important, the viability of these rural areas and communities for the 
* personal and social development of the men, women, and children now there is not 
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assessed in any way. The relatively recent impact of paved roads,' mass media, 
electricity, and consolidated schools has changed the communities. No data on the 
historical development of resources and social institutions is included.^ How can 
prediction begin without such a historical basis? v 

The lack of history is even more evident in the attempt to ^void dealing 
with the Northern Cheyenne, Crow, and other Native Americans using federal lands 
undB^laid^ with coal. The reservation system, powerlessness and hopelessness, and 
^ continual eCooomic^depression are only part of the history. .An ancient culture, 

self-definitions related to the land, and a revival of social identity are elements 
in the Native American's definition of the , potential impa^ct of mining on attempts 
to reweave a delicate social fabric. 

B. Definitions of self and society: 
.^^^^^The summary of an evolved and evolving set of self^^ages and orientations 
as "rural" and ''conservative** neglects change, dif f erences- among^a^:ious groupings 
of people, and problems^ of labelling one culture by values from another^T^^^Cgri 
"conservative" describe ad^quat^lyjihe orientations of both landowners and the 
marginal poor, of generations of early" settlers and generations of youth with new 
horizons, or of "cowboys" and their' families and of^miners and theirs? Conflict 
in politics and in aims is ignored, yet is quite real to r^i^e^nts. 

A kind of contempt for the culture, especially that of the Nati^^Amer^ican, 
is revealej^ in the reference to the soc ial fabric for what it's worth" (V 8).^ ^ 
Presumed- improvement^ iy the infusion of more "liberal" values from mining new- 
comers (V 6) is not su.pp6rted by data on the values of either group. V 

Adequate data on. social orientations requires listening, not labelling. It 
requires identification of different groups, not lumping by region. Just as im- 
portant, the^ relationship of the self-images and social definitions to the probable 
. impacts and to possible/conf liat , adaptation, surrender or retreat, calls for 
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analysis relating definitions to' decisions. ' /^^^^ 

Eo^gever^f^ the^EIS correctly suggests that due to the very possil^ility of 

mining changes in social orientations have already begun (IV*7). 

C. Institutions of the social system: * *- ' . 

The "threats" to social institutions population increases of 800 percent 

(III 59) 'iQ, some areas are suggested, but^not specif;Led. Impacts are cl^ined 

almost entirely in terms of providing facilities and services for more people 

some of !whom may stay only months, 6t:hers a fiew years, and an unsp,ecified number 

indefinitely. Again, no data ^n previous population shifts and^ depletions or on 

experience elsewhere with str^p-mining labor are provided. — 
» 

However, social impact only begins with building schools, waste treatment 
plants, and housing. In a social system - eveli one with^eep divisions - the 
institutions are interrelated. Conflicts ^ orientations among groups of youth 
are not resolved simply with a 'new swimming pool and more police patrols. Effects 
•^on family patterns amid growth and "diversity, the loss of face-to-face relation- 

>* 

ships in which everyone knows everyone ^Ise, new mass, increased pluralism, nej^ 
job opportunities for youth, new reward structures, numbers of "unassimilated" 
teachers in the schools, and countless other interacting institutional changes 
are both complex and^rofound. 

In brief, the social fabric of ^thfe Rocky Mountain and Northern Great ,P^^ns 
areas will be .altered iA every respect by the incursion of mining and power pro- 
duction. "The social sysfcem can be assumed to be at least as complex and at least 
as important as the eco-sys^TnT^JNo less careful analysis of probable impacts can 
meet* the requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act or of the 1^73 
Council on Environmental Quality Guidelines. A few examples of missing analysis-- 
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follow: 



— t Economic impacts predict a **boom'* for the areas to be mined (V 7). However, 
which parts of *the economy will boom, which parts will be damaged, and what kind 
of ifew economic system is likely to emerge are questions not addressed. Further, 
the long-term economic effects of such disruption accompanied by degradation ofr 
the land on which the present economy is based are not mentioned. Concern of the 
Northern Cheyenne people over control of employment opportunities related to min- 
ing on their reser:yation stems partly from evidence that local wbrker^ have usually 
been given only low-level jobs in construction and mining. The ^impermanence of new 
jobs may as well lead to the dissolution of communities as to their building. 

— The "temporary overload" of community facilities (III 16) in areas of sparse, 

s 

population would seem to be a problem requiring more than some planning. Govern- 
mental institutions would have to be reconstituted to deal with the "social insta- 
bility" (III 43-). A massive and partly temporary influx of workers (III 16) 
alters land use (III 20) for housing, transportation, service facilities, and 
recreation (III 54)» Resources such as power, water, and space require radical 
development and reallocation. ^ / ' 

— In many casfes, entire new communities will be built (VI 6). These wi^l 
require services and facilities to be provided from existing governmental agencies 
and structure. Further, many will' have ani'atmosphere of 'impermanence. The devel- 
opment of social institutions in new communities may be no less difficult than 
reorienting the old churches, bars, schools, and .shops in existing communities. 

— R^crea^tion impacts are*related to present use of resources and to the new 
populations. The effects of mini^ig and power production on the environment of. 
parks, forests, and private development ar^ only mentioned (II 116). New resi- 
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4ents maj^ exert jressure for different kinds of t recreation than is now available. 
More of' the same (111-63) is not likely tp meet their expectations. The economise 
impact of mining on the ascendent recreation industry in Colorado is suggested 
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— Ref'erences to indices of social problems such' as crime rates (V,7), to culture 

■f 

> 

clashes, to waste disposal, and to impacted facilities onl^^ hint at the manifold 
aspects of a social system. Housing provisions, for example, affect family, 
economic*, political, religious, cultural, and educational patterns and provisions. 
Social systems are complex, many-cclled, permeable, ajid frequently qui^e fragile. 

Predicting social impacts: * ^ . . " 

Specific impacts on land and environment are not related to the social system 

in the EIS. For example, the probable massive diflrsion of water (III 56) means 

» 

that the water wilT not' be available for other uses. The effects of this diver- 
sion on the eco-rsystem, on agriculture, on the climate, and so on are n6t detailed. 
In arid areas^ effects of diverting the ^ittle vatet available will leave nothing 
unaffected (VI 7). A 

The effects of strip mining may be relatively localized' (I 6) although the 
extent of land area th^ may be mined is vast and stretches from North Dakota to 
New Mexico. However, the largest .expecO^fd use of the coal is for prodiiGing elec- 
tric power (I 7i). Due to delivery costs miJch power production is likely to be 

m 

at or near the mines (I 187). Separating mining impacts from tho'se of power 

^ ' ^ r 

plants would seem to be 'unrealistic. c - ' ' . 

If So, then A2 or more plants in the Plains alone .<III, 74) would be expected 
to yield the social impacts suggested in the EIS. They include .emissions th^t 
would endanger thfe Jjj^alth of people and -livestock, consumption of vast amounts 
of water further tiraining the aquifirs disrupted by the mining, 'fly a^h^thrt may 
be radioactive, and added concentrations of people (III 70-^73). Add' the aesthe- 
tic disfigurement 'and the relativ^e permanence of such plants to^the downwind 
dangers and the result is considerable increase in the scope of impacted areas. - 
The grazing -economy and agricultural society of vast downwind areas may be con- 
siderably cfegr^ed by gbwer production. 

The scope of the social effects of mining and power production together 



T 
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would haVe social impacts far beyond the Plains states. What the Middle West, 
might gain in power could be offsef by the loss in meat and grain product io# 
The po'ssible health costs of food shortages anH contamination are incalculable. 

A second limit in the report, like ignoring power production, tehds to mini- 
rfize the social impact. The. lands und^t^^^cons^^ for mining adjoin Indian 

Reservations at several cxAical locations. Coal is also in Reservation land. ^ ^ 
Especially the North^n Cheyenne fiave been alerted to, the potential dange^rs to 
their people, th.eir land, and their ways of life. • The efforts to renew the cul- 
tures of Native American peoples in a world controlled hy^ lawi, agencies, coi^ts, 
and customs foreign/to their ways face enough obstacles without massive industri- 
alization. . The fragile culture of such p£oples could 'be expected to undergo change 
as radical as that forced by previous white invasions. As before, the invasion 
of miners would be temporary and an "interinJi^' use of the land, but the social ^ 
disruptions- would last. Serious consideration of models of ^ex4rc ising ' some con- 
^^^HUrol over mining (II 183) is needed. f 

^ A long-range assessment of social impact would be that neither the land nor 
the peo{)le will ever be' the sane aft^r such mining apd power usage. The costs 
,will be spread oyer a much greater population and for a much longer time that 
the EIS suggests. clanges in the systems of interrelated institutions will be 
■| profound. The draft of the EIS is simply not an assessment of social impacts at ^ 
all, but a collection of gener^ir tfoumi^uLS that are ^^ot systematically.^relaj^^^^ 
mining and power product jLoi^ 

III. Adequate Social Impatt - As^^pS^nt : 

If the examples of Jhe it^adequacy of the EIS draft illustrate it? failure 
to even addrAs the task of social impact assessment, ^what would be required to 
begin the task again? 
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The outline^ of an approach to social impact assessment'Ain section I incl4ides 
the kind of material and analysis that would, be necessary. The aim is prediction 
of the social impact of specific interventions. Jn an approach that includes his 
tory, sotial definitions, and social institutions^a data base is already availabl 
Social scientists need not begin de novo on each study. The assessment can begin 
with what i^ already known about, in this Qase, socfal changes of this. century , 
social definitions and decisions, aVid rural ^ocial IristitutionsT^ ' 

From whatTis known^ questions can be developed that .enable the scientists 
to gather data that Tssjx^ific to the situation and fully contemporary. Such 
general and specific data provide a basi^ f or :'analysing the social system. 

Assessing the specific impact, of the intervention, in this case mining and 
-related power production, requires knowi|tg,^he requirements of the project and 



the likely' environmental consequences. Spe^fic ^changes, the nature and location 
of the social impacts, can be calculated only knowing the scope and nature of the 
environmental ^impacts. Prediction is t^n site-^specif ic for the impact area. 

The time span of each part of the project and th^ probabilities of- iQpstora- 
tion and ^reclamation are also integral to the social impact assessment. -Social 
systems cannot be restored to a previous condition, but they are adaptat>le to a 
wide range of changing conditions. The time frame of the in^erVention 4s cruciak 
in assessing the longTtern; social changes. Prediction requires both a geographi- 
cal and time, frame of impact reference. 

Finally, an evalidHb^gl the social costs and benefits of an intervention 
should be based on the most comprehensive assessment of , impact possible .^^osts 

and benefits to various populations fhay be compared for severity ^s well as the , 

* ' V * 

number of persons affected." Decisions oji an intervention such a,s mining arc 
usually based on ^some economic gain predicted for some segments of a total popu- 



lation. Such economic gain may involve economic loss for^others. The same is 
true of the more complex social assessment. Weighing of net gains in the quality 
of eheir life together for some 'against net loss f9r others requires at least 
comprehensive an analysis of relevant daHiJ^s does tfiie economic balance-sheet. 
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S'ue Johnson provides this context for her and Ralje 1 Burdge's open letter: 

On August 1, 197^, a meeting sponsored' by the Red Riven Legal Defense * 
. Fund resulted in our being asked tor do a household survey of residents - 
. scheduled for relocation by the controversial proposed Red River dam. - 
This survey coUld not be an official university activity because the 
•Fund could not pay the full costs of this research; interviewers were 
reimbursed for expenses only. Seven interviewers were hastily assem- 
- bled and instructed in the' use of a semi-structured interview schedule 
based oq past relocation studies by Burdge and Johnsdn. On Saturday, 
August 3, teams'Of interviewers canvassed the take-area, reaching 38 
households of the estimated. 55. The res\ wer.e not at home. On Au- ' 
gust 5, the letter reprinted here was written. Coding of the inter- 
view schedules took a full wee.k. Structurexi questions were quanti- * ' 
fled, and jDpen-ended responses content-analyzed. 

^The report of the refsearch was written in eight hours on August 12 and 
- 13, missing the August 12 deadline by half a day. (The deadline was 
somewhat flexible due to the August 5 letter, but the Fund needed time 

•to write up affidavits for their law suit.) The following Sunday, Au- 
gust 18, Johnson signed an affidavit al legging inadequacy on the part 
of the Array Corps of Engineers in their preparation of the Final En- 
vironmental Impact Statement. - ^ » 

The majpr deficiiency of the (authors') study is^that there was insuf- 
ficient time to interview residents of Clay City, who are frequently 
flooded by .the fjed River, and flood protection for these residents Is 
^ an important part ofv the rationale for the dam. Tf>i s necessary over- . 
"sight may be/corrected in the future as litigation proceeds and time* 
permits, I /should be pointed out that the Red Rive'r Gorge and envi- 
rons has been (failed the '*Crand Canyon of the East," and the coQsiderr , 
able controversy has sur rounded/ fi rs t an attempt by the Corps to flood- 
° the upper Gorge in the 6arly *60s and n9w*an attempt to flood the lower 
8«>rge, which would flood not. only valuable' farmland bu.t increase the 
possibility that the backup may encroach upon uniqbe ecoldgjcal and 
* scenic features of the" uppec Gorge. . • « ^ • 

The full report is aval l^le from Sue Johnson, Center for Developmen t^l'^Change , 
University of Kentucky^ Le^cington, KY ^0508. The title is "Regort of Household 
Survey--Red River Resi\3lents Du^ for Relocation," by Sue Jdhnson, Rabel J. Eturdge 
an^i William F. Schweri. I fs contents corroborate the basic argument made in the 
'letter. ' ' . - , • ^ > 
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An interesting postscript on this study is added by Johnson, 
torps hired their own consultants, whose independent analysP 
thors' findings. When this portion of the consultants' repo. _ 
the Corps study managers, their own consultant^ joined the plaintiffs jn press- 
*irig' legal suit. Nevertheless, as Johnson and Burdge reflected upon thefr' own 
experiesj^ce as expe r t wi.tnesses , the lo'^ic of social research is considerably at 
variance .from the logic of legal proceedings. Qual i ficatjions a social scientific 



researcher may .fee 1 necessary tend to count against the credibility of their 
rtestimony, as in^the exhibit to fallow. - 
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UNIVERSITY ^OF KENTUCKY 

LEXIMC^ON. KENTUC^/y ^0506 



CENTER FOR 

VELOPMLNTAL CHANGE , 
1 



5 August 1974 



TO lVIi05: IT >L\Y COXCERIs: 



0 



Tr;is letter adarcsse^^ the isi:>ue of the adequacy of Ci.e Final 
Er.virorsrr.ental u?.paci Stciccr.cjr.: (1974) of tne Red River LSc^e, Project 
under c^ken, by the Ar.-y Corps of Engineers, Louisville District. 

i.io area of .expertise represented by tp.e undersigned is in' the re- 
location of families due to reservoir construction. Vitaes are ^opended. 

\ 

The National Environmental Policy Acc of 19^0 (Public Lax-/ 91-19C,S1075) 
states (5^c. 102): "all agencies of the Federal ySovernhent shall 

. 7 ■ 

(A) utilize a systeratic inte^jdisciplmary approach which 
will insure .the *ir.te^ated ase of the natural and social sciences 
ana the environr-.enta^ design arts in planning and in decision- \ 
if.akitT^ whi>ch rr^av haLe an imoact on r.an's environi?.ent; " . . . . 
,andj 

. • ' ^ 

(C) .* . . '^'^^any* aav^rse envircui^r^ntal effects v;hich cannot 

be avoided should the proposal be ir.ple^iented, need 

a dezailed cza.te^^.CKZ b'' zkc rJS .c^Kcible official / (Italics ours) 



■It is o'ur contention that the Arr.y Corps of Er.^Jnaers has 



,le .ed these 



parts of SS'ction 132 



:rd. to the firtii:, the inclusiv^n of the 



social scien^l^w^ 

* included in 3^^fi..s.-. ^^^^^ .^^ . 

" Pooulation . The^i"^opulat lor. fibres for tne taree county 
, area are given in Tal?/\e 10, Ap^.cndii; V. vJqjlfe and I^enifee 



as socioi'ogists see tnat the only sociological data 
linal EIS are^on pa^es .24-25. 'To'cue-C^e: 



'counties have experienced a ^decline ir. 'pcp^l^tictn over the ^^st 
decade uhiie Poxs^ell County exp:.riencea an increase \Dver the ot^me 
period al:..0 3t ec jailing, th'b Jecline o*f t.ie other tx;o ccu.^itieS. 



xais 



result OL Pc 



111 C>o..n: 



s.-i^f J :roi?. a basically^ag- 



rloultuf'al econor.y to a r.ore service o'rj^..^ed 'economy. This 
crend will probu'w>ly 'be ac;celwrr.ted by construction of the 
project as the county lies ale -.3 the pr^.,ary access route '5rpn 
•najor nettopolita^ ar^^o. Lccnciic con-ditions are also" a major ^ 
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factor in the population decline of Wolfe and Menifee 
Counuies. Per* caj^ta income in both of these counties 
is below that of Powell "County . 



"Populacicn change due to the death rate is fairly constant 
within the three; counties and iu is expected' '-that this rate 
will be sustairxQ for the next several decades. Population 
change duc^ to the birth rate depends on various socio-economic- 
factors. The birth and death rat<^ figures fo-r the three ^ 
coun^cics are given in Table. 10 j Appendix V, A' comparison of 
the figures for Wolfe County indicate that ^thc outward^ migration 
from th^it county is predomifeantly of younf^er people^ of chile 
bearing age. 

"The median level or e^ducational attain;.:cnt for the three county 
area is S.3 years as compared with a national average af 12.1' 
years. 



rr.nlovncnc and 



^cvei or 



;elc' 



areas of employment : manuf ac 'curing 



a. Alchou:_,ri agriculture 
it comprisv^s a .^11 
" a.">or Joree 
;d ' 



.ease of 43 percent durinj^ a . j^^^. 

This trend can be exoected to .continue 



accouiits for the major ;iane ^ .e bt the arc^, 
AnJ^ cons tan::ly declining segme/.t. of the economy 
is concentrated in - ti:. 
government employmeict. In general, the individual nanuiac turing 
establisliments^'ar'evSm.all, usually er.;pXoy^iFo l^ss than 20 persons. 
!Pn Powell, 6cKUnty seryice rejfated emplbyment, although totaling only 
6.6-percen/, showeA an Inc^ase of 43 percent durinj^ a four y^ax. 
period frop 1963 po 1967 
in the fut 

'''In 1969 tbie 
'$5,065 in > 
ajjle well bel' 

incom.es are reriec ^ - a- 

counties. Jn l-'olfe County, 37 lpcr'cen4[ -of the families re.ceive . . 
public aooistancd^. ?o-:ell and Kanifee Cdunties which have cLbout' 
double the m.edian ^c-. ,ily incor.e have about 18 percent of their 
•family units on public assistance rolls.*' * 




^^an fam.ily income was $5,oS4 in Powell County, 
ounty, and $2,694 in Koife Coynty, Ti"iese 
tional median $9,590^. "^^'S^^ fam.ily 
d in zhA la;^g-e welfare rolls ^f\th<^se 



4' 



uie birth and death* rates are not gitten in Table 10, Appendix V. , Kowev^ 
this is not to say there are vno^socio-eco-nomi(: data given in terms of 
projected benefits euring uheNconstructicn and operation phases (pp/ 38-41) and 
from tne recreation potential bf Red River Lake ^p. 25, 52-53), 

, *ritii^ regard to the ."^et^il^d atatement'* about the* families to be ^ 
relocated* we quote: ^ 

" Displacorer.: tir.d T.-.- l ccr.':: or of rcrilics . R(.s£ttlerr.enr of the 
residents displacec by inundaLion involves f ruo trafc'ions , 
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difficult decision:, and unccr LainLics . To the e;:tent that 
these c'CIectb can l>c laiLi^atcu Tinancially, provisions have 
been made for rcs|Jt ilemcnt allowances, allowances for dis- 
location of farm ana ^usiness operations, relief from, higher interest 
'rates, rebate of prepaid real property taxe^,' severance dar.a^os 
and paynent for property, acquired. The projjcc will result i\\ the 
cjj.spiacenient of appro>:in>ately ^55 family units" (Page 42). . 

» The Environmental Impact Stat-ement on^page 45 lisus as a'*'lor.g-term 
unavoidable adverse effect on the environment .the possibility that* ' 
''cultural traditions which are primarily restricted lo the local are: . z\ 
be threatened by displacement. Kowevcr , •aone>»iiave b^en elaborated ci^rL.t^ 
s'Stjdy of this ar,ea." We Vv^ euld s i^^^st that chis is a "significant effs::C^"' 
— ^ that is, according to Regulation 'I^o . 1105-2-105, Department of the Alrny, 
Office of the Chief of Zngineers (December, 1972), "One which would.be Ix.teLy 
to have a materia^ bearing on the decision-malcing proce'ss" and the termination 
of which "should b^ made at the earliest stage possible, in the assessment 
process" (P. A-3.) Attachment A to these guidelines ^,^€a,t:es that the co'sj of 
''eliminating or mininizing such adverse effects . [as ]V Injurious_d ' .\^ce- 

ment of people, businesses and far^.s . , ." (P. A-7^^y/^he^.f,incil Enviroj,r.c..ual 
Imoact Statement addresses one paragraph (see. above) ' to this potential imr>act. 

To suggest the majn-ltude or the 'omxssion of this human ■ concern'\ ^i^tn - 
Saturday, August 3, a team of intervie^/ers were sent to interview all the 
lamilies in the tti;^ area that: could be reached. A separate report cl our 
findings will folioi^' tnis letter. Ifcv.'ever, a sumraary of findings from , raVious 
studies is in order uere to mere|| suggest the magnitude of the possible im^^a<:t 
of relocation on ruiai Kentu^j;I.ans . ' ' ' 

(Taylorsvilie and Caeser*s Creek) of 259 individuals interviewee 
who wfere waiting to be relocated for the reservcJii^, 63.7%^ 
' sta'ted that the change due to relocation would p:^babiy" or"" . 

♦'certainly" not be rewarding. ^ 

- (Taylorsville and Caesar^s Creelc) 79.6% of 250 individuals 
said it was '"hard to leave" their place of residences • ^ 

. ^ Reasons given for this v;ere "ties"* to palace (79,5a), 
neighbors (83.9%), and friends '(83. 5%) " 

- XTayUorsville and Caese^'s Creek) 73.5% of 260 individuals 
^aid' "not knowing what to e>qpect is unnerving," and 73.8% 
said that they "liku thJ.s area best." 70.0% said ''this area 
is In my blood, ^nd 51 .'9% said "This is the^'oniy place I can 
call home." ' ^ , \ % 
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- (^aylorsville aijd Cacser^s Creek) 1S3 of the 260^ individuals 
could aot say specif ica-lly where they would raove; ho\;ever^ 
69.7% of thc.o preferred to nove to another ^fa^'n. 95% of 
those wirh uas;:cciried locations x>jho answervid how far they'4 
be willins to nove sai(^ either not out of the county or '*not 
far" even if out of the county. 

T (Carr Fork) 33.Sr; of 193 far^ilie^ found their financial situation 
had. worsened after' relocation. (This was before the Uniform 
Rdiocation Act of 19710. Of these 43,6% blamed this worsening on 
relocation. * 

- (Carr Fo^v.) !Iorc tuan halt the people who bought acrea:]0 after 
rvflocallon liad less l^nd of inferior quality and less tillable 
than what they had ^)reviously owned. Forty percent of the 110 
faniiiies with gardens no longer had one. 



'.'v. su^^gest that the pptential prcolcns Cbsociatcj with relocation are 
>i^niricaat effect'^ of the proposed reservoir and that' the Army Corps of 



J.^^iuw^rs has failed to take this potencially signif icant..,a^j{^ct into 

account , ;>rimariAy thrmigh the non-utilization of social science input into 
the plan'i^ing .process . ^ 

After the briefest possible review oi the data collectea on AuguGC 3, 

Ww:: hayc av^ry reason to believe t,.at: condicions similar to those described 
viOpve exist among^'those sla£ed for, relo^jation by the Red River Lake Project, 
A thorough" clnalys is of- .the data is now being conducted. 



\ 



Repectf ully 5 



S;ie Johr^son 

Acting Dlreccoc^, 

Center^ for Djevelopriental Change 



r»ajci. J • Uk^rcj'c 
u^iOCiatc PrcJcssor 
Rural Sociology u 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

LVANSTON. ILLINOIS f»07(i1 



PUBLK I AMDS PROJECyr 



3040 SHRWDAN ROAD 
BVANSTON. ILLINOIS 60301 
TELEPHONE (313) 493-3^^^ 



**Note: The Academic Research Group 
as a Model for Social Impact/ Assessment*' 

. . The Public Lands Project of the Center for Urban Affairs, Northwestern 

University, enp,ages in four types of activities. Of primary interest to readers *^ 
of this number of Environmental Sociology , the project has participated in admin- 
istrative^ agency decision making processes on, to date, some ninety governmental 
programs or proposals, predominantly via the environmental* impact statement (EIS) 
^ovievj process. Second, members of the project conduct scholarly research on the 
politics and administration^of natural resources and .the public lands of the 
United States* Third, project members serve as consultants to a variety of citizens' 
organisations afid government agencies, particularly conducting applied, social 

sciencja. research on topics related to environmental policy making. Fourtb, the 

proiect tfiaintains a library of environmental impact statements, government doc- 
uments, professional and law journals, and periodicals. 

The project professional stfaff is composed of H. Paul Friesema, Associate 
Ptoiessor of Political Science and Urban Affairs, Paul J. Culhane and Sam A^ 

_ Games, Ph.D. candidates in political science and Terry L. Stranke, a political 
science graduate' stud-ent and law student. Richard A. Liroff , a Ph.D. candidate . 
in political science at Northwestern and member of the staff of the Erivfronmental. 
Law Institute, MJashington, D.G., is also affiliated with the pro^ject. Mr. Gulhane 
will be leaving the project ^i-n the near future to join the faculty of'tKe Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University of Houston. The principal research 

.interest of Professor Friesema, Mr. Games and Mr. Gulhane, before forming the 
Public Lands Project, was in the area of urban and community policy., ^ The environ- 
mental impaot statement review work, of the project is primarily conducted by Professor 
Fricsemn and ^^r. fnihanc. 

The environmental impact statement review function of the project is not now, ^ 
nor has ^it ever been directly financed by an,y source. Project members'have carried^ 
on their EIS commenting- work as a part of their professional research function. 
Proiect overhead (office space, mailing costs, etc.) and an undergraduate research . 
assistant/librarian have been provided by Northwestern'^s GeYiter for Urban Affairs; 
a small gratit in 1973 'from Citizens for a^ Better Environment, a Ghicago environ- 
mental j^roup, has helped underwrite the cost of maintaining subscriptions 'for the 
\proiegt library. 
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» EIS Revievy Activities . .For the ^rpose of maintaining tlae proj.ect library, 
essor Friesema folTowS the Federal Register and writes various federal agen- 
cies, requesting a copy of each EIS they release for public distribution.-^ 
When EIS's are received by the project, they are briefly examined to determine 
if project members ^ight be interested^ in commenting on tfie statement. 

Project members\elect EIS's for comment based on the relationship of the EIS 
to other research actimties, and ott personal competences and predilections. 
The selection criteria (include; ^ ' - ^ 

, — Geographic location; EIS's from geographic areas in which project members 
have conducted research or are personally familiar with for other reasons. 
For example, a number of the proposals commented on by the project h-ave been 
^ocated in northcentral New Mexico, a field research site of two of the 
members of the project staff, and the^ome of a third, r 

— Functional specialization; Professor Friesema tends to , specialize in water 
4^ resources development EIS's (i.e., EIS's pi^pared by the Corps) and energy . 

^ISjs, whiJLe Mr. Culhane'tends to specialize in public lands agencies (e.g., 
the Forest Service and B.L.M.). 

— Substantive ^ecialization; The project has, for* example, special interests 
in EIS's related ct)^nergy development (particularly in the Northern Great ^ 
Plains), issues involvlrRg special impacts on Native Americans and other Cul- 
tural minorities, and Fore^^^ervice recreation deve^lopments (primarily , ski 
area leases.) 

* The project has, however, prepared cotranfervt^ on almost all types of govern- 
mental actions fdr which EIS's have been writtenf^iQads, dams, channelization, 
mineral exploitation, recreation .development^ airpor tg^,->s^restry, pesticides and 
herbicides, power plants, weather modification, etc .); tTies^^i^omments have been 
directed at some 20 lead* agencie^ and the proposed actions weT^e^^ocated in 30 
states as well as nationwide. The project has commented on EIS 's ofN^ajor national 
interest (e.g., CTochiti Dam in New Mexico, the Alaska Pyblic Lands, or^^AJsi^CA, 
proposals, and the" Mineral King development^ias well as some, rather more OD&c\ire 
proposals (e.g.. Pocket Gopher Control on'thfe Angelina National Forest in Texasl 

In commenting on EIS's, the project has tended to focus on social, econom.ic 
and polit.ical impacts of agency programs. The projject tends to ignore physical 
environmental Impacts as not particularly within the competences of the staff. 



1.. There is variation in requestingEJS ' s . The project does not seek to acquire 
many of the myriad Federial Highway Administration statements. The project has, 
however, sought to maintain a complete col^^ction of EIS ' s.. released by the fol- 
lowing agencies: Foresx Service, Corps of Engineers, Bure^Cr^-af* Land Maniigement, 
National Park Service, Atomic Energy Commission (now, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission)., Bureau of Reclamation, Fish & Wildlife Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Environmental Protection Agency. 
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Lastly, the activities' of the staff have not been restricted to solely 
commenting on EIS documents. Investigative and follow-up contacts with lead agency 
declsiQn makiers and other interested parties are often absojlutely necessary for 
eff^ejctive use df the EIS process. It is still, however, necessary in preparing 
written commehts to write detailed yet concise comments which address issues cen- 
tral to an EIS, to organize comments so that the logic of tne comment is clear and 
inescapable, and to write with decision makers' constraints in mii\d (while 
not capitulating to those constraints.) * ^ 

^. Findings about the EIS Process , The project's use of the^EIS tool has been/ 
over the yoars^ fairly ef f icaciousV^ A substantial proportion of projects which 
the project deemed unsr7t tsfactory have been significantly aitere^d or halted as a 
result of EIS processes in which ^he" proj ect was a participant/ Seveiral of the 
ways in which the EIS j)rocess can 4?e quite efficacious have been discussed at 
greater length than is possible .here by Friesema & Culhane (1974) and Friesema 
& Culhane (forthcoming). 




Wliile Aht' (\v^ isional outcomes of many EIS processes may be fairly^ encouraging, 
Friesema & Culhane (I97A) and Friesema & Culhane (forthcoming) are rather pessi^ 
mistic about the quality or scientifip rigor of the social impact analysis 
four\d in the typical environmental statement. The primary "social impact assess- 
ment*' found in an EIS is an unelaborated , or at least unsubstantiated a,s6ertion 
that the proposed program will be economically 'beneficial. Other social impacts, 
especially differential ^mpacts a'mong social groups, are almost always either not 
di,scu55sed, poorly discussed, or misdiscussed , Among the factors which appear to 
lead to inadequate discussion of social impacts in EIS's are: methodolpgicai 
and/or e^ii^i^tomo logical deficiencies, lack of background in the social sciences 
on the part of decision makers and EIS writers (and often, a distinct lack of 
apprecia^tiofi for social science), a common understan<^ ing that the EIS process 
tki^/should focus on physiographic .impacts , thg project-justification stance of 
lead^n^i^nc^ EIS^"^ wo; iters and basic' adminlstrat t\>e taboos against recognizing the 
^tlif f erential--iioc iai impact/; of ^agency actions. 

" * ^ Evalim^rThn o£ tfie Public Lands Project's Experience . There are two aspects 
ap^iv^iyie'j?: of the project which appear salient in determing whether the 
'pTo^v'^<^^^e^Qvionct^ is a p,eneralizable model for sc^cial scientist who wish to 
.af^ct the k^Cial* impacts of" governmental policy. The first is the project's 
s-tructut-e as nonmembership "research grqup/'^ The second is the project's choice 
of the EIS' prcK-es-s as a vehicle for social assessment advocacy. 

As aq advocate and adversary, the pro^pct's activities are roughly analogous 
to the role of the professional staffer of an environmental (pr any other) in- 
terest group. This aj/proach may be more efficacious than, fo'r example,v a consulting 
rol^^because the pro]ect as a commentator can act independently, uncoopted and 
unf ompromised , . » <L 

' ■ • ' t 

The -limi tat ion of t'nis adversarial approach of an ad hoc academic group is 
that such an organ i 2,it ion is tinftindable for general operating expenses, par- 
ticularly staff salaries. ALadt'mic^ who carry out socioenvironmental advocacy 
must do so as an "extracMirr icular" activity or justify the activity as a part of 
t,heir normal research responsibilities. However, it is no more difficult for' 
academics to conduct this activity Lhcin it is to carry oAit other research or 
community se^rvice activities without direct remuneration. 



\ 
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The advantage of relying on the EIS- process as a vehicle is that the EIS 
creates a fairly discrete occasion for a decision, and legitimate entry into 
the decision making process irrespective of the 'legal standing of the social 
scientist, whether or not the social scientist was a part of the agency's" organi- 
sation set before the release of the EIS, or the geographic distance of the 
decisional locus from the social scientist. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The disadvantage of the EIS profcess is that, o£ pQurse,^ not all policy decf^ior 
are made by administrative agencieafno^ made by agencies following an . EIS«" The 
courts have been an important forum for environmental decision making, but the 
project has i\|ver litigated. Legislation (NEPA, , the Clean Air^^Act, Federal Water 
.Pollution Conafcl Act Amendments of 1972, etc.) has been important in environmental 
policy making, but the project has never lobbied. However, -agencies are also im- 
portant" loci of decisions, environmental groups can be 'e'f.fective working primarily 
with administrative agencies (see, for example, Culhane, 1974), and the EIS process 
has become an important feature of agency environmental decision' m||^ing 
(Culhane, 1974). * ' ' ' 

Paul J. Culhane 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON, iLLINO IS -60^01 



pijnUC LSANDS PROJECT 

Mr. Wayne E. Stephens 
Director, Planning Support Group 
Buiie^u of Indian Affairs 
Billings, Montana 



November 3, 1973 

a(MO SHERJDAN ROAD 
EVANSTON. ILLINOIS /;o?01 
TELEPHONE (3t^) 497-2539 



In re ; Crow Ceded Area 
Coal Lease - Westmoreland 
Resources Mining Proposal 
Draft Environmental" 
Statement • 



Dear lie. Stephens: , • 

We feel that thar^e rire so^ serious deficiencies in the draft environmental 
icpact statccect and also in the nining proposal itself* We feel that tfhese^ 
deficiencies .irc so serious that the BIA should cither- cancel this proposal 
entirely, or snLst ant;ially revise the* proposal and then submit an entirely new 
draft environnentai impact statement. 

In the first plaoe, ue believe that the BIA has, once again, found itself , 
with a conflict of interest. On the one hand, as the introductory paragraph 
illustrates, the BL\, as an agency within the Department of Interior is strongly 
interested in solving the so-called energy crisis by rapid development' of Fort 
Union coTil. But you also owe a' tru3t obligation to the Crow Indian Tribe. In 
this ca^e, when thp interests of -the Crow alash with the interest in developing 
the coal, the Crews lose. 'That is in the* great and well kndvm BIA tradition, of 
course. Fortunately for the Crows, and, the non-Indians in the area, the so-called 
coal leases of June, 1^72 seem to be illegal and void, and so any coal mining 
on Tract III will have to be renegotiated* The belated appearance of this en- 
vironmental impact statement amounts to an acknowledgement that these developments 
afc in fact likely to have a major environmental it^act, requiring the NEPA 
proccdurLis; But ^^E?A and the CE;Q^guidelines make it unambiguously clear thcit the" 
impact pro^dure rrrast be comp^^d with prior to any m-ajor action on 'the "project^ 
such as these iHc,::3l leases, ti^^refore, the contract should and must be 
r'^T.^i-otiated. ^ It ou^rnf to be renegotiated on terms which are far more favoraole 
to the Crov. Ti^-'F^ r/Ta 'favorable ^erms should include* substantially- more mon~y, 
r.rd ncrious cr^ntrac tuaily imposed vr^uirerents upon Westmoreland -to ameliorate • 
the social, cultural, ai.d environmental disruptions this development will create. 

(1) Social and Cultural Impacts - Our'first concern, in particular, has to 
do with the social and cultural disruptions this envelopment v/ill create, for 
Indians and non-Tndlans -like. We think .that th^ evaluation concerning such 
di .rrntions ir. oati.rrly inadequate. is generally recognized that urbanization 

and industrial i::at?icn in a rural sn-letj impose special 'probleiUo . They- need 
to be antic^patoii rnd considered, aot onl^ for tae Indian cormunity but for 
the possibly inp.^'-. ted ccr ^unities of Hardin, Ilyzham,. Lodgegrass, Sanders, and 
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Crow Agency. Although the proposal does not project a vast, population increase 
for these towns, any incr'ease at all will have serious social and cultural 
repercussions. We suggest that the final EIS consider that tbe developn\ent 
will 'affe'ct family stability, life style choice^, crine and social disorder, 
rates of alcoholisdi, and the levels of happiness and aspirations for both the 
Crows and the non-Indian inhabitants of the small towjis in the area. It can 
be anticipated that increased levels of einplo>Tient would lead to greater 
inobility and more social choice, which, in turn, would lead to a • depar cure* f rom 
tra'ditior^al social and cultural life styles. If this is the case> do ^those 
people involved wish for this to happen? Also, the deve]oprr.ent \;ould probably 
lead to increased social pluralisn:, so that traditional forms of family lif^^^bd 
authority would be seriously threatened. Some of these things ciay be occurir^ 
anyway, as comunities in Montana become integrated into the urban controj. ' • , 
structure'^ of American* society. But the changes precipitated by even the low level 
of industridizaticn and urban growth predicted in the EIS for this first stage 
will sharply increase and magnify these changes, as the communities lose control 
'of^ critical decisions to corporations and government agencies far away, and as the' 
corrmunities come to be places of strangers. 

Moreover, we think that the hiring and operating plans of WeSiZmoreland 
et al are in their interests, and not in the interest of the Indians. The* 
proposal calls for the hiring and training of some Indians. Tha.t whole thrust 
is misplaced. The clear assumption is that the Indians should alter t;heir ways 
to become the typ'es of workers that the mining contractor would like, ^onr EIS 
reports (?a3e 9^), "The training program includes continuing education and 
training to^ develop a_ sense of responsibility am.ong '' the Indian work f orce /^ On 
uage 95 you say,' ^'Later,* as rhe Indian training 'program develops a responsible 
work forc e, the Indians will move into openings created by workforce turn-over 
and. by future e>x>ansion of the mining operation/' Rather than attempting to remake 
the Indians in the mold of a European-stock urban \^^ork force, we st.rongly urge, 
that th-e industrial enterprise should be shaped around the Crow's value system. 
You do not' provide nearly enough information on Crow values to fully know what 
might be appropriate^, but you do quote a Crow that '^personal gain and the ac- * 
cumulation^ of private wealth has little prestige vallie in Crow communities/* 
Tou say, on page 36, that this is an accurate description. That implies, to ^ 
us, that the Crow workers -may prefer an occupation in which they work until 
they feel that 'they have made enough for awhile, and then prefer to 'do other 
"things. For any ntmiber of reasons which might seem inexDlicabla to tho.se 
geared to American industrial management, the Indian workers may prefer a f 
working arrangem.ent rather than becoming part of a "responsible workforca.'* 
Fc5r orample, Indians ought not to be subject to' disciplinary action for taking 
time off whan they need to for tribal, familial or other cultural reasons. 
Bering familiar with other training programs for native Americans, -princ rally 
BLW^ SrPI in Albuquerque, iiow !Ie:-:ico, we recommend that both PIIJTO and future 
Ciiiployrcnt by '»7estnoreland be more sensitive to the various need^s of the workers. 
Surely, u'estmoreiand and PINTO could accomodate their .requirements ^to the labor 
force* r>^T?Nltural obli>;at: ions , interests and values. At best, such efforts can • 
only partially r-'^ducc the-'inpacts of bringing a com.plex technical process to 
the^.-^ P'jopl'.'. Fur the mdu.itrially induced division of labor which will occur 
will inevitably mean amon':^ oth^r tbia^'^s, that present authority patterns and 

crmu'iity cnltural ob 1 :r;"i t ions will be incrfMr.in[;ly overl-iin with a different 
and rcTif J. icL In.; s.:t qf norm; <.x'\d ob 1 i 1 1 i oiv> of the urban, jndustrial ^.'orld. . 
Tnls'will probably* lead to increased f>ocial disorganizatian ar.ong the present 
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population in the area* Every ef fort ' should be expended, by the BIA, acting 

in its fiduciary capacity for thejridians, to mitig.-L|t:e and. reduce the disruptive 

effects of this enterprise. There is nothing in th^ impact statement to suggest ^ 
that this duty is being fulfilled. 

There is nothing in ^is impact statement to indicate that th^ B-IA^is' 
doing anythl^rl3 t% anticipate or ameliorate the social ^troblems which this type* 
of developmerit^ will inevitably creat;e. Your "concern** over social consequences 
is well illus^irated by your discussion of "Unavoidable Adverse Environmental 
Effects** (Chapter 5^ when you discuss '*social impacts,'* You write, (p* 155) ^ 
**The adverse social effects of any endeavor or development' can be 'measured only* ^■ 
^in terms of the inhibiting .characteristics of social change on reaching social 
'goais** (sic). That totaflly defies interpretation*" Yo*li continue, **With a 
planning process designed to effectively use tribal income, adverse effects 
can be quantit;ativej.y predicted and their significance, evaluated*'* VJe can ^ ' 
interpret this sentence. It suggests that the tribe ought to use some of its 
royalty p.i^Tieats to assess the adverse social impacts, which, you assert, can 
be quantit,atLvely predicted and evaluated* We suggest that you are required by 
law to assess the adverse effects a? part of the impact statement* The responsib ility 
cannot be shucked of f -oato the tribe, for sometime aft^r the proposal has 
become operative. 

There are 'other problems with the proposed hiring policies of Morrison- 
Knudsen* You., write "in view of the Morrisorf-Knudsen record of successful ' training 
and eniploynieat of Indians and Crow and other reservations, it is safe to esCii^te 
' that Substantially over 50 percent of the position^ at the mine will be filled 
by Crow Indians.'* It is absurd to leave that as a "safe estimate*** The just , 
released U.S. Civil r>ights Commission staff report on the Navajo reservation clearly ^ 
and unmistakably indicates what little value the promises about Indian employment ^ 
on' strip mining and energy projects can become* If, indeed, it is a s^afe 
estimate" that better than 50 percent of the employees will be Crow, then Morrison- 
Knudsen ought 'to be under no difficulty in gua;:anteeing*, as a term of the 
contract,, that bette;: Chan 50% of the workers will be Crow Indians. We would 
expecjt.' it to be necessary to impose some severe penalty upon the company (whether 
Morrison-Knudsen or Westmorelarrd, we care not), for non-compliance with this 
'term of the contractural arra-ngements to be entered* We understand that there 
my be,.,initial probler.s for the company in acaieving this rate, so suggest 
that it- not becon^j e^it^ctive 'i^ntil the second year of the contract. By the third 
yca"r we believe tne cor.tr.::ct also ought to mandate that at least 50% of the 
supervisory, and '^^r^^^c,r.,^ut positions be filled by Crow Indians* We even suggest 
the desirability vhcii the Crow> supervisory a-nd managerial- appointees should be 
selected by ♦■he Triba, rather t*Qan the company, using fribally determined 
criteria. ^ s • - ' - - 

We underst'-md t chere'may be some difficulty in getting Westmoreland, et 
al. to agree to such conditions'. But as much'should be extracted from the 
(^ompanies is pa^.sibLo. The compctnics appear to be at some disadvantage in any 

* renegot i.u ion of tlu*-- leasing and mining a^-reenents, dq nova , as they have 

fairly heavy ;i:ak rr.v^-^ir.ents i.n Cod.id Area Trv-^cts II and III, as well as con- ^ - 

• tractural cb 1 i^'^t^ions to deliver coal. As a fiduciary, acting on behalf of the 
Crow, it is your,4uty to pro?<^ rhis npgotiating advantage as^ far as, it goes. If, 

*\bocau'',n Dc'p.ir err-- 1 o£ .Ir.tr^r lor inH.::ts conci-rning coal Idcve'lopment , solvin3 

the "€:*:icrj;y cris.i,," etc. intcrfuro' wi^h th^ BL\'s ability to act in the interest 
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of the Crows, then i.t seeps to us th^ac .the BIA ought to withdraw from any role 
in determining this iratter, and-have the Crow represented by others who can 
genuinely act on behalf of the- tribe. * 

(2) Impact on Race Relatipns It seems almost certain that one . of the 
byprodjicts of the developr.ent ds outlined in the draft environmental stateaieat, 
will be increased racial hocitility and friction. V/liacever the present acco- 
iDodations''as between the Indians, and whites in this a r ea y they will b e come 
unstuck as many new white workers" move into the area, and come into work and 
other contact with the Indians. , The respective ways of white urban workers and 
the present; local population (both Indian and non-Indian) V7ill almp^st certainly 
be mutually incomprehensible, to some degree. That condition breeds fear 

and district. But whsn y5u add 'to that the fact that the white newcomers will 
have higher e'ducation, more skilled and responsible work, arfd more money than 
.either the Indian, or much of th^ present non-Indian p'oDulation, you add up* 
the conditions for volatile racial relatiors. It is abundantly clear thatmuch 
of the current tumultuous state of Indian-white relations, as illustrated by 
Wounded Kree, can be attributed to the impositions o^ an ^urban American industrial 
state upon people whose values are different- With stripmining and its ancillary 
developments, that urban industrial state is going to be right there in Crow. 
Agency and Hardin, Montana. . ' ' * ; 

(3) Fiscal and Political Impacts - Ue thinlc you greatly^ understate and • 
misstate the consequences of the development upon the adjoining communities. where 
people associated witih the development wllT'^isLve such as Hardin. You assert, 

on page 18, that^"the increased tax base would permit expansion of necessary 
community facilities." But it appears that the industrial developments niay not 
be located in s^ne of the taxing jurisdictions where people will live. If so, 
it is probable that the increased public, expenditures for schooling the 
.newcomers, policing*them, etc. will not be paid through any adequate incre^ise 
in the tax base of the responsible jurisdictions'. If the Westmorelajj^d - 
developments are going po have the asserted impacts an adjoining communities, 
then Westmoreland ought to be required to make some payments in lieu of taxes 
to these jurisdict i/:ns for the costs of public service that th.e development 
creates^ For, apart from a very small number of merchants, all the adcumula Ced 
evidence is that the present residents of these 'towns will* receive absdlu'tely ^ 
no monetary benefits from these developments whatsoever. Tft&^jobs and w'ealth 
will go to newcom.ers. The old residents will simply bear a large part' of 
the costs. • * ij. * 

Incidenta/ly , we think that your ana-lysis of the demographic data^^is 
^inadequate. Your essential comparison of income, poverty, etc. was* between 
Crow^Indians and all residents of Big Horn and Treasure count:J.es. *it" vjorfld 
be more appropriate to present a comparison of Indian and, non-India^i' incames', 
poverty, etc. If you did so (not counting the Indians twic^),' we^* think 
this would graphically illustrate why few of the new jobs would go to .present 
non-Indii^ residents of the area. ' * 

It .is probable thiL, in addition to social and cultural plural.ism,' tho 
,rninlii?, operation will lead indirectly to politicaJ pluralism. ^ Rather t'nan the - - 
co.v^^ r.^u'i r iUylc of doci f. ic>ii-: i n ^7 ubail ly presemt m snail town, porit'ical 
cunf lictr.- will increase in number anJ iuL'insily. Traditional sources oT authority, 
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whether it be Che tribal council or a socio-economic eli^te in a small Cown, will 
break dowr^, and power will be diffused. The repercussions of this diffusion of 
p«wer needs .to be consixiered, we believe, in the final EIS. Another probable 
political inipact of the miyiing operation will be a 'loss of local control Qver the 
poli t ical vprocess . Traditional loyalties, whether to the tribe or the town, will 
break-down, and other loyalties will, take their plaCe., It would be expected 
that as these transitions are rrade, the local people v/oqld tend to b'econie 
increasingly alienated from their local governments anci would feel, justifiably 
or not, less 'efficacious iu their control over local governmental affairs, 

(4) Responsibility for Enforcement - In general it appears that the 
various industrial interests, especially Westmoreland and Burlington Northern, 
are responsible for ccdplying :^ith the various requirer.ents set forth in this 
proposal, with ud provision uiade for external supervision. We do not believe 
this to be reasonable. ' ' / , 

^ For instat;!^, would it not be better to have an independent agency, rather 
than Burlington N'orth'-rn, enforce the provisions of the railroad construction 
contract relevant to the miniz:i;:ation of environmental impact? (p. 135) With 
respect to the future discovery of sign^icant historic and. pre.historic sites 
during the mining operation, do not beli2ve that Westmoreland .should be 
responsible for notifying t:he State Archeo logist , because it is not in 
their Interest to do so; perhaps Westmoreland could hire an i:^dependent 
archeologist to oversee this part of the operation, (p, 136) With respect to 
assessing the effects of coal strip mining on XN^ildlife species and their habitats, 
we do not believe that l.'esthoreland will do the kind of job -necessary in gathering 
appropriate information and in monitoring the effects of their mining. Thsy 
are in the mining bus:.ness, not wildlife management. It seema possible that 
Westmoreland could a];propriate -.monies to the state or federal governrient to pay 
for 'expert analysis of coal strip mining effects. In general, we do not b'elieve 
that vested private interests should be .-expected to*enforce impartially the 
regulations under wnich they operate, ; Ke have a number of shorter points. 

^ V 

(5) Future Developments - We believe you are legally bound to consider (1) 
the interactive affect of this development along with the other coal related 
developments in the region and (2) tne effect of the reasonably anticipatible ^ 
future development as^cciatea with this project. -Ycu do neither. You assert, 
on page 3, tliat future environmental statements will need to study the 
cimulative effect.^. To t^e extent that it is possible to do so, we believe you 
must do. that in tn is document- - ' . ' 

(6) Impact on l/orkers - We think there was an entirely inadequte discussion 
of the noise prnblc'm.. Some of the decible levels you talk about Si^am damaging 

'to employees and anything else nearby. The availability of precautionary^ measures 
is not sufficient. ' ' . 

» ^ *■ 

(7) Impact on Hydriulic System - We think that there was insutficient attention 
in the draft imnact s t ir cMi-'^nt to the prospect of damage to the coal bed ' aquifers - 
and particuLirl;. tV- d^nl'^tion uf round ^viter outbid ^ of tho tracts under 

lease, wit!) full coc.L acv-.-*.ljpnent . It v^ny be true (dubious), that "R.egional ly 
(outside or Tract III) tl:? Afiect of the strip mining operation on ground ware'r 
condit ions ' Iu i 'a^^/ni.r r^roh tbly'bv moderate, unl5'~,.-> tht- pr'^rcs^-d minins; 

area l< exrirJ"i cr>--, 1 r ^.bly . " ::^\t cv-.iry rei^i^naole person know.-; that tmo relc-.nd 
plr.ns to c/.p<r;d tlio rlnir.,'^, irea "considerably." 

uc lo: 
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(8) Mining L-npact on the Topography - We do. not believe you, are correct 
in asserting (p/ 153) "Only thi^='ough an unreasonable expense an4 amount of effort 
could the land be put bc-vck into its original contours and conditions." Could 
you clarify v/hat is considered to be an unreasonable exr^n^e for the* total 
reclamation of the land? (p. 158)". v>[hac would the expease be, and would West- 
moreland be willing to consider whatever additional expenses necessary to 
accomplish the jo-b? We dp not^ necessarily believe that it is desirable to 
decrease the la:\d surface gradient from the original, in that the land should 
have esthetic purpose as well as agricultural purpose. 



(9) Crov R^ponse to the Proposalv-^. It seens vitally important that in 
the final EIS *t">e Crow Indian leaders (p.»I99) consulted" during the preparation 
of' the statea^^nt be identi\fied and their opinions stated. «Also, we-suggest that 
Crows opposed .>b the nining proposal be soliciteci for their opinions and their 
reasons for 'Qpposition. This night be considered an incursion into thef authority 
of the Crow Tribal Council, but given the controversy of this proposal avA 
the probable c-:^ppl ica t ions for sinilar leasing arrangements elsewhere on Indian 
lands In the future, and given tne incrdabing interest in this topic to all 
Indians", feel that it^ would be appropriate to set such a preceaent. 

> ' • • - • 

(rO) i'ow that the »<ational" Academy o& Science T;epqrt o*n strip mining in the 
west is ^available, we believe this progcsal ought to be 'strictly evaluated in 
terzis of those criteria in a revised draft environpental impact statement. 

^ (11) In view of the fact that the^U.S. Senate has passed an amendmeat to 
'^he strip nine control act, which forbids any strip niining on land where the 
surface is o^jned by private citizens, but the mineral rights are in federal 
'owtvership, we believe you should do nothing, and allow nothing, which would 
thwart thj!: intent, pending 'Hcuse action and final pass;age of Chat federal 
legislat ion . 

t 

Finally, we have one question. - You siniply''4^d the expected tribal royalties 
to present- tribal income, to afifive at- the expected econorn:^c benefits for the 
"Crow,*. But will not the increased tribal income froi^ coal leases (and salaries) 
^reduce some of the other present income from the CraC^i-, so that their net 
gain will 'be less than you assert? If so how r.uch? 

Thank ycu for your attention to our concemc;. Should these conments arrive 
in time, tv^ould you please r?ad then into the record at the public hearing,, as 
v;cll including them' and responding to thee .in the final EIS, We would 
be de^t^hc^d, of ccurs-, if this proposal does not go to a final EI3 in this 
fonn. You should, ih h^nor, cor:pie'tely renegotiate and redo this effort. 



'Sincerely, 



• « \ , " . , U. Paul rrif->i't-a 

. . " ' ' > ' , Sam C'lrnc: 

[ , ' - 1 o ^^^^''^^ ^ ^^^^ ' * 
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ENVIRONMENTAL M£DIATION: A FIRST DJ SPUTE ? * , ^ . . 

Floocfy^on t roT, Recreation and Developmen't ip the* ^ ^ 
^ ' ^ Snoqualmie River Va-lley > 

• Gerald W, Cormick and Jane E. McCart'hy * < 

The Snqqualmie River Valley forms a green bracket around the Seattle, Washington 
rne^tropo I'i tat) area* The valley can. be divided into th,ree distinct sectors: (1) 
the upper valleys of the North, South and Midd-le Forks 'of the Snoqualmie which 
, flow .through ste^ep alpine valleys; (2) the middle valley which includes^the con- 
fluence of the three forks of the river and has two town3^f about 12,000 popu- 
lation;* and (3) belQw a 1^8' falls, the lower valley wherd' the river meanders 
through r-i ch , green farmlands. ' " 

The dispute'over flood control in the* valley is a classic en vi I'orvfnen tal / con f I i c t 
Follpwin.g a seribus flood in 1359, th6 local county sponsoned a Corps^ of Engin-^ 
eers study whicK resulted in the proposal of a flood control dam on: the Middle 
Fork. The residents of the mi dd 1 e sva 1 1 ey supported the proposed dam as it would 
prevent damage to their homes and -bus i nesses . The farmers in the lower vajley 
supported it because it would control the crop-damaging spring fjoods which oc- V, 
' cur about every secorid year. A coalition of environmental and,qiti2en groups • 
opposed the' dam on the grounds it would open the flood plain to urban sprawl, ^ 
interrupt a free-flowing river and was un j us t i f i e-d- on a cost-benefit basis. ' ^ 

In 1970 and again^ in 1973 th^ Governor s-^id "no" to the d'am, a* 'proposed ,^ on 
the grounds that *i t would be "envi ronnDental ly disruptive," but nofed fha-t he 
continued to be concerned about the ' flood* problem. .Following a lengthy series^ 
of divisive public he^ings, the Environmental Mediat-^ion Project (EMP") first 
became*involved in the*dispute in late^ 1973- Preliminary d i scuss i ons we re held 
with the State and the Corps, the primary dec i s i dn-maki ng bodies, to determine 
whether or not they would be interested in exploring the possible Ji^diation of 
the dispute. Based on a first assessment of the issues ^and ini tialN^ontacts 
with the^>various "parties" '(environmentalists, farmers, res i den ts ' and public- 
officials), it w^s determined tha^* n)ed i at i on could be a usef^ul'tool in resqiv- ^ 
ing the impasse. ^ 1^'^ 

The EMP then d i scusserf wi th the Governor the -poss ibi 1 i ty of his/formaHy appoint- 
^ \ ing the Project Director aR.d Assistant Director (Gerald W. Cormick and , Jane E. 

McCarthy) as medjators. After the mediators ensured, that both, they and the me- 
diation process wogld be acceptable to* those M nvo 1 ved , the Governor formally ap- 
^pornted Cormick and McCarthy on May 7, 197^, requesting a rep^ort on their pro- 
' . 'gross by Jui^e- 30/ 197^: ' * * * ' . ' [ 

An immediate task was to identify, the parties to the, dispute. Public hearing 
records indicated those who had beotrT leading spokesmen for various positions. 
The med'iators con fe rred wi th these persons and many others, describing the pro- 
cess, discussing the dispute and asking, "Who ^re the ten or twelve persons who, 
if they could agree orl something, have* the kind of influence and stature that 
the various g roups-- farme rs , environmentalists, etc. --would s^upport them and 
anything they might agree to?" About ten rfames of persons who represented all 
• important, pos i tjbns and shades of opinion in the conflict emerged from this 
'lengthy process'. Those ten, became the "core group" for the mediation sessions. 
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Members of this core group'were not formal representatives of afiy organizations. 
T[Tei r^ responsibi 1 i ty wa^s to 'tring along" thfeir cons t i tfjents as the discussions 
^^pTtTgr?ssed. (n a ^ensj\ they were also mediators. ' . ' 

Cormick^and MoCarthy worked with this group in joint and separate session^ and 
.also provided a link to the key parties not "at.the table"--the Governor, the 
Corps and county officials, all of whom were carefully kept current bn the pro- * 
gress of the dispute in order to.ensuxe Ihe i r' support for emerging recommenda- 
t ions . < ' ^ ^ 

Several initial points were established which were an .important impetus to the 
•discussions. The environmentalists discovered the farmers really didn't ^want- 
to sell their land to subdividers and would support stringent controls to pre- 
ve^nt such de v^^lopmen t-. The residents of the middle valley began to urklerstand 
th^e development concerns of the environmentalists and recognized that such de- 
velopment would. make the valley 1 es^ dies i rab 1 e to them as well. The environ- 
mental i s»ts disxovered that sprawl was occurring legajly and illegally in the 
middle and upper valleys despite^ t-he flooding. - And, the environmentalists be- 
gan to see that their "win"vwas temporary , and a future serious flood could not 
only lead to a dam being built but to the environmentalists being blamed for 
damages and injuries. The focus became ''How do we provide some level of flood 
control, insure the continued economi c ^ab*i 1 i ty of the farmers and the towns 
and build the kind of land-use plans and controls that maintain the valley a^ a 
greenbislt with broad recreational value?" 

It is difficult in a brjef description such as this to r;elate the kinds and depth 
of eff6rt performed by citizens when ,they feel' they, have an opportunity to influ- 
ence decisions: The spokesman for the farmers who would arrive at 10 p.m., 
straight from haying all day, work in joi n t- sess.i on ' un t i 1 2 a.m. and then head 
home for a nap. before 5 a.m. milking. The Project Engineer at the Corps who 
would careful^ly research even the most peripheral questions, meet with any of 
the participants, and work all weekend and who established a level of credibil- 
ity with a1 1 of the parties which pro\/ed invaluable. And, the environmentalists 
who assumed personal risk' and abuse a^ they began to support flood control mea- / 
sures. * ( 

When the mediators reported to the Governor on their progress shortJrf/ after.^June 
30, he asked that they continue their efforts and report back by September 30' 

In Jate August the nned i a t i OR''''apbea red to have reached a stalemate. The environ- 
mentalists in the core gro/p had been unable, to formulate any common position in 
response to alternate approaches proposed by those ,p r i ma r'i 1 y interested in flood 
control. At this point the meditators refused to call any further joint sessions 
until the environmental group spokesmen had gotten a ''position together and com- 
municated tha't poSTi4:ion to their constituents. This action, al.ong with the re- 
turn of a key environmental spoke^)nan from a six week kayak trip in Alaska, led 
to a breaking of the deadlock. Byv^the end of September a^tentative agreement 
had begun to take shape. V * ' . 

On'lDecember 6lh, after -t#wo months of painstaking effort to formalize specific' 
provisions and final language, all of the participants in the mediation effort 
signed a s'et of joint recommendations to be forwarded to the Governor. 
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Generally, the agreement provides for a rhul t i -purpose flood control, hydro- 
electric, recreational and water supply dam 'on the North Fork (rather than . 
the fliddle ForV) of the Snoqualmie,^ systeip of^etback levees in the middle 
valley which provide 100 ye^r f lood protect.i on to developed areas, maintain- 
ing a large portion of the middle valley in' natural flood storage and recre- 
ational use, controlling patterns of development through: the purchase of ' , 
floodway easements and development rights and the establishment of a basin 
planning CQuncil to coordinate planning fo.f| the entire'river basin/ The 
agreement also provides for appointment by -the Governor of an interim com- 
mittee, composed of participants in the mediation along with a few other 
Citizens, to direct the implementation of the agreement. The interim com- 
mittee will be provided wi th techn i ca 1 ass^istance from an advisory group 
representi.ng various federal, state and ]o?cal agencies. 



The Corps of Engineers and county and loc^l officials have indicated support 
for the package. (Preliminary studies indicate the bas i c ^eng i nee r i n{g and 
cost-benefit feasibility of the proposal,. )| The Washington Environ^ntal 
Council, a state-wide umbcella organization of environmental groups, has 
voted unanimously to support the proposal jand they, along with a number of 
other citizen groups such as the League *of Women Voters, the Alpine Lakes 
^Protection Society and the Valley Greenbejt Association (the farmers' or- 
ganization) have written letters to the Governor indicating formal support. 

a press-conference held to announce thI ag'reeifien t , . Gove rnor Evans stated 
th^t he "thoroughly endorse (d)" the recom|iendat i ons and announce d* the for- 
mation of the proposed interim committee ^s the first step in their imple- 
mentation. ' I 

The Ef^ has carefully documented and recorded this f i rs t^ at tempt to apply 
nf>ediat\on to an environmental tlispute.^ Our ten tat i ve, cone 1 us i ons frpm this 
and othW environmental disputes in which we have been involved address such 
concernsXas (1) which environmental disputes are most likely to be "mediable"'; 
(2) the fvroblems of identifying and, confe r r i ng " recogn i t i or^^' on groups and 
individuals; (3) the proper relationship between such "unequals" as concerned 
citizens ahd pub 1 i c of f i c i a 1 s respons i b 1 e ' f o r mak i ng deci s i ons"; . (4) the length 
of time req\ji red to resolve comp-^lex environmental problems of broad interest; 
(5) how to d^al with the lack of implicitjor explicit deadlines imposed by 
the situation; and (6) how to translate agreements into implementation. 

December 20, 197^4- 
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ADDENDUM: Flood Control, Recreation and Development 
, . in' the Snoqualmie River Valley 

^ > 

It is now some six months since Governor Evans announced a comprehens.i ve 
plan for flood control, land use and recreation in the Snoqualmie-Snohomish . 
drainage system arrived at through the mediation process. Since that t'ime 
the implenrentation process provided for in the- agreed upon recommendations 
to the Governor have been going forward. The mediators no longer have for- 
mal involvement in the situation. . ' 

The Governor appointed an Interim Committee, as proposed ir) the unanimous 
recommendations, whose members represent both those involved in the mediation 
effort -and a number of other constituencies whose support- is necessary in 
ensuring the eff^^ive implementation of both^the letter and spirit of-^he 
agreement. Member^ of that Committee, w>th the assistance of a liaison person 
appointed by the Governor to provide a variety of staff and other services, have 
spent long hours working with federal, 'state and local officials to develop the 
prftgram necessary to implement the proposals. 

As a part of this implementation and planning effort, the Chairman of the 
frrbe^^im Committee and the mediators were invited by Senator Warren G. Magnuson 
and Representative Lloyd Meads to testify before the Subcomm'i ttees on Public 
Works of the Committees on Appropriations of thellnited States Senate and 'House 
of Representatives. That testimony was' on behalf of a Corps of Engineers request 
for funds to undertake the technical studies necessary to ensure the feasibility 
0^^ the proposed flood control and other works as outlined in the agreement. 

An important consideration for the mediators was to determine the^oint at 
which their formal, responsibility sho'uld/be terminated'. There was, an assumption 
on the part of some observers and parti(^ipants that the mediators^shoul d assist 
the Interim Committee throughout the imn^lementation process. However, one reason 
that a process for implementing the atireemeo^; was developed was to create a 
mechani snr ^hereby diverse but concerned citizen and public groups coun^ continue 
to interact. Accordingly, the mediators ens^ured that all parties were aware that 
with the signing and announcement of the agreed upon recommendations, their formal 
participation would and. This step not only -clearly transfers the resoonsi bi 1 ity 
for implementation to the Interim Committee and relevant public Sfficials but high- 
lights' a- critical difference Ipetween the quite separate processes of reaching an 
agreement for futjjre activity. Snd tf^ actual carrying out of that activity. Fur- 
ther, a continui'n'g problem in the mJdiation of many other social disputes has been 
the difficulty experienced by some^tervenors in severing a continuing, obi igation 
for facilitating the implementation of agreements reached. This not only could 
prevent the maturing of newly defined r,elationships between the parties themselves, 
but places a, very real limit^on the number of involvements* possible for. any inter- 
venor. ' ' • 

. With the beginning of June 1975, the Environmental Mediation 'Project was 
re-funded by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations as the "Officff of Environmental 
Mediation" in the Institute of Environmental Studies at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Washington. The goals of'the Office over the next two years will 
be both to broaden the 'scope and. variety of disputes in which it is involved and 
to work toward .institutionalizing dispute resolution systems for the broad range 
of environmental problems which continue to confront us. 
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Vast oil and natural gas resources in the America^i arctic 
are being developed to meet the nation's demand for domestic energy sources. 
The trans Alaska oil pipeline is a landmark in both resource development and 
construction. At its inception, it was the largest private construction 
project in history. Prior tc) federal approval of the trans Alaska oil pipe- 
line., extensive environmental impact studies, ♦ere made as required by the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. Although aspects of impact upon 
the "socioeconomic" environment were included in the environmental impact 
statement which was submitted to the U.S. Department of the Interior, little 
research was undertaken on the social impact of the pipeline construction 
prior to the actual event. 

The Impact' Information Center i^'stbdying the effects of con- _ 
struction of the trans Alaska oil pipeline on the community of Fairbanks, 
which is a 'principal administrative, supply, and transportation centet for 
consfructi.on activities. • By. documenting certain social, cultural, economic, 
population, and other- changes in Fairbanks resulting directly anc^ indirectly 
from the pipeline project, this study may- enhance the accuracy of social 
aspects of environmental impact statements for future resource development 
projects. It may also provide information which would help affected commu- 
nities plan for impact and cope with its effects in a rational, systematic 
manner. ' And," the Impact" Information Center provides a new model for commu- 
nity-directed research. This article descr-ibes the history- and functions , 
of the Impact Inforfnation Center and the rolexpf the social scientist in 
■this research setting. ' 
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Current and past administrations of the federal government 
have giyen high priority to making the United States hore independent v^ith 
respect to its sources of e'nergy. Domestic production of oil has been 
encouraged to meet national energy needs. Thus, a#seuse of urgency , surroifnds 
the development of Alaska's oil and gas resources. Passage of the federal 
Trans Alaska Pipeline Authorization Act of 197A paved the -way for constructing 
a pipeline to' carry oil- from the oil fields of Prudljoe Bay on Alaska"*^ 
-Northern coast to the port of Valdez an Alaska's southern coast. 

.Construction cTf the trans Alaska pipeline system was officially 
begun in Ap'ril, 197A, although preliminary work%egan as early' as 1968. 
Initial phases of construction requir^ed building a 361 mile gravel road from 
the Yukon River to- Ptudhoe Bay-, which inclu4es br:j.dges ove^^O major streams 
and rivers an^l a 2,300 foot bridge over the Yukon River. O^Per preliminary 
construction includes three permanent airfields, eight temporary airfields, 
fifteen permanent access roads-', numerous .temporary access roads, and nine- 
teen construction camps, Th^ second phase of the project, scheduled for 
completion in mid-1977, includes construction of .a 798 mile long,,A8 inch 
'-diameter steel pipeline frOim ^rudho.e Bay to Valdez, eight pump s tations^alpng 
;the route, and oil, storage and tanker loa.ding." facilities at Valdez. Th^|^ 
final stage of the project includes coi\struct ion of four adcjitibnar pip^elTrte 
pump stations anji more oil storage 'and tanker 'docking facilities at Valdez. 
Estimated completion date for the construction project is 19'77, 

i The cos't of the project is now ^tlmated in excess of $6 bilTiop. 

^lyeska Pipeline Service Company., the firm^ired by a consort iuni of seven 
oil companies ^ J^Lld and operate the trans Alaska oil pipeline has hir^d ^ 
two construct ior^Hpagement contractors, Bechte]?*, Inc., and *Fluor Aliska, Inc - 
Twelve execution contractors have also been hired. An estimated 9,000 persons 
were to be employed directly on pipeline, jobs by the end of 197A, with 22,^00 
•'jobs in 1975. ^ Many management ptfrsannel and skilled tradesmen are bei\ig 
brought to^ Alaska to do the work, ^ost un^ions ha-'f-e negotiated contracts whicli 
.provide ^a working pe^^iod of nine to r^weeks, with 10 hours of ^ork /or seven 
days per we^k, and a rest and recreatiotj period of one to ^^o weeks. This ^ 
yields paychecks of $1,000 to $1,500 per week' for laborers an3^ skilled crafts- 
men. Management persons usually work schedules of eight weeks of work and 
two weeks- of rest ^nd recrieation, with salaries in the range of, $30,000 to 
$70,000 per year.^ 
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^ The Impact Information Center was conceived by the cojnmunity^ 

and its ultimate rationale is to serve the community by providing information 
^bout the community. Thus, the fundamental approach is to gather information 
on a broad range of activities within t\\e community and to disseminate that 
information in tjje most expedient manner. The accumulated information also 
provides a basis for analytical interpretation witl^ih a theoretica!|. frame- 
work. , ' 

Data collected, by the I*mpact Information Center is reported to . 
the public in monthly reports. In July, l975, the eighteenth regular report 
was produced. The regular reports range in length from -20 to 3Q pages, and ^ 
CQver a broad variety of topics, including Housing, food prices, traffic 
community ser,vices, and other areas. In addition to the regular reports, 
two special reports have been produced, one on miAori'try 4nd Alaska hire on 
the pipeline, aqd the other on the effects of the pipeline on Senior Citizens 
in Fairbanks. « « 

Impact Information Center Reports are distributed to the news media; 
local, state, and federal agencies; and, persons whq have requested that their 
names be placed on the mailing lis„t. Currently there are approjiimately 500 
persons on the mailing list. The Impact Advisory Committee meets with the 
Impact Information Center staff in monthly public meetings to review , the 
reports and to suggest directions for -^dditional^ research. Jhus, the' data 
regularly undergo the tests of public scrutiny. 

In January, 1^75,' after the Impact Information Cefnter had been / 
in operation for six' months, persons on the mailing list received an evalu- v 
ation questionnaire. Thei:e was a 52.7% rate of return'on the quest;ion- 
naires. The results indicated that on the average, 3.3 persons read each 
copy. More than 77% of the respondents stated that they had actually 
used information contained in rm|^act Information Center repo^ls^. Some 
of the uses specified by* the respondents included using the information for 
planning and decision-making; for reference in hearings, reports, or research; 
in news reporting; in agency reports; to support proposals or budget requests; 
to help people who are new to the community; and as part of speeches or pro- 
grams. ' Every person responding to the questionnaire indicated a desire to 
remain on the Impact Information Center mailifig list. 



In additiof\ to providing written reports, the Impact Information 
Center acts as .a communications and referral center. Located in a store- 
front office in t^e heart of Fairbanks, the Impact Center serves as a walk- 
in center for loca-l citizens and newcomers to Fairbanks. Traveling , J 
journalists, buipeaucrats , and businessiffen considering locating their busi- 
nesses in Fairbanks, frequent the ''Center. Many persons telephone the 
ImpacT Information Center with questions, complaints, tumors , or infor- 
.mation. And, the staff of the Impact Information Center is often asked to 
speak« to locaL and visiting groups. 
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METHODS 

A variety of methods 'have been used to collect community, data. 
These include the following: 

1. A reporting system has been established in, which local and ' 
state agencies send copies of their regular reports to the 
Impact Information Center. 

4 

2. The 'local newspaper and other major newspapers within. the 
state, are reviewed daily and a file of newspaper c-lippings 
relating to the community, the impacts of the pipeline, and 
energy , resource development^ is maintained. 

3. Regular market basket surveys, heating-oil ^-cost surveys, and 
surveys of rental prices advertised in the local newspaper 
are conducted to establish economic iriSices. In addition, 
information obtained by the Bureau of Labot Statistics in 
its Anchorage Consumer Price Index is utilized. A major 
activity of the Impact Center and its' Advisory Committee has 
been to encourage the reestablishment of a consumer price 

^ j ^ index in Fairbanks. 

A. Utilizing the dockets from the St^te Superior Coutt, filed 
divorce complaints are recorded monthly, 'and information- 
from previous years is being collected in order that a time 
series analysis may be possible. y 

5. Interviews are corfducted with local persons to obtain infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects', and local institutions are 
.yisited and observed , ' \ 

6. Public meetings and hearings are attended to obtain both 
information and public expressions of sentiments, 

7. Formal questionnaires are used occas:^onally to obtain infor- 
mation on specific problems, (e.g., a suryey of high school 
students to determine their roles within the workforce, a 

J, survey of Senior Citizens to ascertain their pipqline-related 

problems, and a survey of local' pipeline-r^la|:ed workers to * 
^determine their ctiild care 'needs and solutions). 

8. Local university students, are encoura"'ged to study impact 
phenomfha or to do mini-ethnographies in ^reas which relate 
to pipeline construction and/or itnpact phenomenon. Their 
wgrk is supervised and coordinated through the Impact Center, 

" ' ^ and the Center ncquires copi'es of romp] eted ' papers . 
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' 9. 'Impact Center staff participate in local groups, give speeches 
at meetings of various organizations, are interviewed on radio 
and television talk shows, and participate ih community 
activities in other ways which help to create a positive 
^ image and a sense of frust which facilitates an informal communi- 
cations network. 

10. As the Impacrt Ia£l^rmation Center has become ' recognized as a 
community resource, persons in the community or elsewhere 
with questions, problems, or information contact the Impact 
Center either by telephone or going directly to the Center. 
Persons in the community .provide information not only in terms 
of data, but also by alerting the staff to community concerns. * 



Research methods are flexible and strive for the integration of 
qualitative and quantitative data. The financial and political constraints 
on the Impact Center prohibit a large research team which could provide 
greater depth of information. However, the relatively small size of the* . 
communit/^, and the unique vantage point provided by the research setting, 
enables/the applied anthropologist to view the community in a holistic 
manner hot often afforded urban- anthropologists . 

ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST . 
*) - - 

\ 

The Impact Information Center offers a unique research setting 
which provides the social scientist with validity, access to information, 
and a sense of purpose. This type of applied anthropology requires certain 
skills not often taught in graduate school. To function effectively in 'this 
type of nonacademic setting, a minimal level of proficiency is required 
in practical politics, which often runs counter to academic training. 

* <^ ' ' 

In the interest of-stimulating dialogue between applied social 
scientists, this paper offers suggestions based upon the author's experi- 
ences as an applied anthropologist working for local government in a relatively 
small, conservative community. 

Fundamental to^ these recommendations is the fact of life that the 
position, (i.e. funding)', for the applied anthropol4)gist is subject to 
local control; and, therefore., lo^al politics. Another fundamental premise 
is. that th^ anthropologist's, effectiveness is dependent upon his/her 
credibility and ability to communicate findings. 



1. Consider every group and individual' in the community, as part 
of a "special interest groi^p," whether or not- it appears that they have the 
community interest at hear|: rather than personal interests. To avoid 
community politics and* gain general acceptance, it is important not to be 
identified with any single ^'special interes^." This may be accomplished 
by balancing activities with some types of special interest groups with 
attentions to opposite types of interests. Types of .special interest groups 
in the cqmmunity might include business/economic; church/social activist; 
conservationists; academic /university ; labor/union; and. ethnic groups. 
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2. An advisory committee or board of directors composed of 
representatives of broadly-based segments of the community is vitally * 
important. This gives the organization more credibility and distributes 
the responsibility fqr activities to people who are known and respected 
in the %Dmmunity. In order for an advisory board to be effective, it 
must include representatives of potentially critical organizations. 

3. To maintain credibility, it is imperative to limit activities 
to disseminating documented information, to minimize interpretations, and 
to avoid projections. Based upon^ccurate information, others can 4r^w 
conclusiQns, ma^ce predictions, suggest policy, and recommend planning. 

If the applied social scientist is asked to become involved in planning 
processes, it is best to offer several alternatives, explaining the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of each. In other words, the social scientist 
does not become a political threat if he/she lets somebody else take 
responsibility for decision-making. 

4. If the information is to be used, it must be presented irf 

a clear and uficjerstandable manner. Information is more likely to be used 
when written narratives are kept to a minimum, and charts and graphs are 
employed whenever appropriate. Statistical analysis i^ difficult for many 
people to interpret and conceptualize. It is far more effective to present 
quantitive information using numbers and percentages. Social scientists 
who find this threatening to their 'sense of academic competence may pre- 
pare two reports: a detailed report for personal use and for people with 
specialized interest , and a more* general and brief report for the public. 

5. Vocabulary is exceedingly important. .Words with neutral or 
positive connotations in academia' can have negative connotations in other 
contexts. Try to understand community attitudes and political sensitivities, 
and select words which will not evoke hostilities. For example, I found that 
the words "research" and "study" send up red flags in this anti-intelj.ec tual 
community; whereas, the term "investigation" was acceptable. Similarly, I 
achieved greater acceptance by using the ^itle "Information Officer" rather 
than "Research Associate." r ^ ^ ' 

In most cases the business/economic interests dominate , 
politically. Explanations including concepts which are understood by the' 
economic interests and which incorporate their values are more likely to be 
accepted. "Taxpayer's dollar" is a phrase which is used commonly by 
politicians, and can also be used effectively by sbcial scientists. 

6. You don't always have to be right. ^Try to %void inaccuracies 
and mistakes; but, if somebody in the community accuses you of being wrong, ' 
don't become defensive. . Remember: 

a. ^ That person is becoming involved in the project — 

encourage his/her participation. 

b. That person is a source of information — seek the 
. " additional ^information he/sho has to offer. 

c. Criticism from ^our advisory board gives them a raison 
d ' etre - if you arc always right, that means they are 
powerless. " . ♦ 

D 



- * ^ a. Your' credibility is as much a function of process, 

as content —concentrate oh developing strong relationships 
' ^ rather than st-rong arguments, 

' e. Don't worry about being embarrassed by mistakes — it 
• *' ^ makes you 'human, - ' 

' ^7, , There'^re both academic and nonacademic approaches to accomplishing 
similar goals. For example, academic proposal-writing and grantsmatiship is 
qiiite different* from the means by which one obtains funds for nonacademic 
institutions, ' * ' 

» . «• * 

8, AppUed social scientists , must become more media conscious, 
f^ews media a^ek ' seusaViohal stories and quotations, so It is.necessary to 
learn how to use the news media -without letting' them abuse you, * - ' ' 

9, Be aware- of the hierarchy within your system. Keep admin- ^ 
istrative persons posted on your activities and c'onsult with them on decision- 
making mattei^s. Do ndt consider your project to be outside the system. It ^ ^ , 
is possibl-e' to do this and' S-till maintain ^ fair amount of autonomy. 

Perhaps other applied social scientists can draw upon their own 
experiences to 'add to this Jist of s'uggestions , 

^ ' SUMMARY 
\ - 

Forging a role for an applied Anthropologist in a community- 
directed research setting is incredibly challenging, -The Impact Information 
Center provides ah exciting opportunity for research 'with continual sharing 
and evaluation on the part of the research population. Monitoring the effects 
of pipeline construction through the Impact Information Center may be con- 
sid.ered the data-gatheriT:\g stage of this research. Since the community pre- 
fers to utilize the data y/ith a minimum of analysis and interpretation, the 
next phase of the research effort will probably take place in a different 
setting. The data-gathering stage is probably most. useful to the local 
community; whereas, the synthesis, analysis, and interpretation will be more ' 
beneficial to the academic community, planners, and peifsons involved in 
SQCial impact assessment. 

Although this researcher is anxious to move into an analysis of the 
\data, one or two years of data gathering is not unusual in social science 
research. What may be unusual is that the process of data gathering is 
as personally gratifying as it is in -the Impact Information Center. 

ft 
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SOCIAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT IN CROSS-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE" 

C. P. Wolf ^' ' \^ , 

1 . Mohen jo-Daro : A Case Study of Environmental Hanageirfent 

One ' hund red sixty^seven miles north of Karachi lies the ruin of an ancient 
Indus civilization, Mohen jo-Daro . But that'^ ancient history, i-sn ' t ij, at most 
of antiquarian interest. I have taught about? it, in courses on the comparative 
sociology of civilizations, but that morning three days 'ago 1 was thinking of 
Mohenjo-Daro as a case in environmental management. Was it a failed case, of 
environmental mi sm anagement? We are at liberty to inspect the ruin. It has the 
. ';appearance of a disorderly brickyard. What's interesting about that? Those 
bricks once sheltered life. Regard the bricks: they are hardened by firing, 
though not enough to resist seepage pf river water. How were they fired? By 
deforestation. What was. the effect of that? Eros^^on, silting and salinity. 

That is one theory of the civilization's demise; there are others" (see 
Wheeler 1968). The fore i gn i nvas ion hypothesis places superior weapons of iron 
in the conq»uerors' hands. Mohen jo-Daro , a floddplaih settlement, had none. But 
* what made it an inviting conquest? Again, being situated on the floodplain, it 
must have endured severe flooding. Yet endure it did, for 2000 years of contin- 
uogs occupation. An elaboration on the fl oodi ng ' theory, h^s geological, uplifting 
downstream forming temporary dams that impounded immense pools of backwater. Or 
climatic change, perhaps? But what would Mohenjo-Daro have been without the 'In- 
dus? It would not have been at all, much less perhaps the first and foremost of 
ancient civilizations. This points to the ambivalence of natural landscap^So 
where to^exploit natural advantage is to risk natura> hazards (see White \3JM\^ 



"Revision of a paper presented to the I n te rnabi ona 1 Conference on Management of 
the Environment. Karachi. Pakistan, 19 February 1975. 
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What, after all, is the moral of Mohenjp-Daro? Js it found in the irony of 
Shelly's lines; 

I met a traveller from an antiq.ue land ^ 
Who ^aid: Two vast and trunkless legs of 
Stone 

Stand in the desert . . . 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 
"My name is Ozymandias, king of kMngs: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, ar?d 
despai r 1" 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that co'lossal wreck, boundless and 
bare 

The lone and level sands s^tretch far 
away. * * 

I will th-ink upon it two days hence, bes i de^ Tarbe 1 a Dam. 
2. I n t r6duct i on 

"^As you know, the United States has many qualified environmental scientists. 
So *the composition of our delegation — both sociologi sts--may Strike you as a bit 
odd. It wasn't planned that way, exactly, 'but it turned ouft ithat way. Professor 
Bean has. already demonstrated the wisdpm of his selection, I- too shall try to 
suggest why social scientists are good peop U to have around bn matters of envi- 
ronmental concern. My message is v^ry simple. There is a njswly emerging body ^ 
of knowledge called "environmental sociology^' that seems important to questions 
of environmental management because, fundamentally, problems *of environment are 
human problems. Within .that field, one distinct emphas i s — "soci a 1 impact assess- 
ment"--seems especially pertinent, 

I am speaking then as an unof f i c i a r"Ambassador from Sociology," and social 
science more generaHy-an a 1 1 - too-h i dc|en continent of thought when considering 
^-^he world en v i ronment" and i ts» management It was John Ruskin,M believe, who 
^qreeted ne^s of a transoceanic cable linking Britain and India with the aston- 
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ished reply: "But what^haVe we to say to India?" We social scientists havQ per- 
haps more to learn than to say on' envi'rorimental subjects. Yet the globalization 
of Sociology in recent decades marks a turning point in world intellectual his- 
tory^, and Jt is only fitting that same of these intellectual resourxes be applied 
to global problems of en vi ronmen\:a 1 management. 

I am speaking too as a ciYi'zen of the world. Two facts about "environment" 
^are'so obvious, they bear repr^^^V<i ng : (l) environment is international in scQpe, 
and (2) environmental studies are interdisciplinary i ri' cha racte r . No parochial- 
isms of discipline or rration can' be allowed to obscure these facts." 
i . The Idea of- ".Envi ronmental Management' ' ♦ ^ * 

What social scientists can suggest is a reciprocity of^human environment 
and human -experience. It fs the ^oci al environment which is our experience and . 
expression. Environment is the carrier of human value;- i^t is shaped to human^ 
purpose. The idea of "environmental management" symbolizes that environment is 
not something outside of humankind and i ts' experience but rather the arena in 
which human asprrations are molded and human potentiality is realized. "Environ- 
mental quality" must therefore resolve to "qua^lity of the ^human environment." 
Correspondingly, the aim and achievement of environmental management must be to 
enlarge and enhance* the quality^pf 1 i f e . . * . 

A good*deal of the intejlectual work required of social scientists at this 
point is to 'effect! vely formulate these "quality of life" criteria and to accur"^* 
ately gauge their indicators. Both are needed, to deepen conceptual meaning and 
refine operational measurement. There are questions of collective decision and 



-''Tarbela Dam, which Shami (n.d.: 20-22) would elevate as a Symbol of national 
self-reliance, arose from the "engineering solution" former T.VA Chai rman' Davi d 
E. Lillenthal proposed to settle the dispute over Indus water division be):w0isn 



, action that mu^t be resolved in order to prevent refcurrent/'tragedies of the com-" 
mons" (Hardin); this time on a global scale.. (Indeed, At woul-d appear' that the 



devastating effects of Sahelian drought are as much due to overgra2|n'g as to cy- 

' • ••• " 

mat i p var i a t i on . ) ^ ^ 

/ . - . ' 

^. Envi ronmental Sociology • * ^ . . 

< « • 

These seemi ng* commonp 1 aces of envlfonnienta 1 perception and evaluation are 
given new meaning by a growing body of interdisciplinary socia^l science knowl- 
edge variously labeled "envi.ronment and behavior" or "man-envf rbnment* re 1 at ions 
Within that broad domain is a newly emergent speci al ty "en vi ronmenta 1 sociol- 
ogy/' which addresses the int.rlcate and inextricable relationship between human 
--that is, soci a 1 --act i vi ty. an(? i ts physical setting.*'*' Increasingly, the hUman 
environment is a "built en vr ron/fient ," a social construction. What, is 'fiatural ," 

" ^ . ' / , - ; ' , ' 

to humans or. eny i ronment s , is a hoary q^uestid^n^ (Negr^l962) arrd p^hap^ a point- 
less one. What seem essential are cultural perceptions, def i n i t i onS^an^jl values. 
"Environmental degradat i on" 7efe rs to a physfcaj state of air, Jand'and water 
quality, for example, but it is a social 'judgment of* tho^se ''na tura ^ cond i t i ons . 

The corollary is that environmental qualfty has*1 ts human causes and con- 
sequences, and further, that by a process of mutual adjjj^wen t [soc i e t i es * envi- 
ronmental problems are reflections of their own natures. And because they co- 
- exi S-t J n. mutual adjustment, i f not qu^ri ght harmony , it is difficult to change 



one without changing the other. Hardest of all is to criange both simultaneously. 
Th i % ''soci a 1 i zat i on" of environment does not^ imply or betray the anthr^ocent r i c 
notionr--Niebuhr ( I960) calls it "Kenothe i sm' that because environment is avail- 



India and Pakistan Its construction has been financed largely through the World 
Bank and multi- and bilateral qraats and loans from half a dozen nat i ons . Besides 
, 15,000 Pakistani s , ;500 workers from 2k countries are emp I oyed.^n* the project.. 
Technical expertise has been drawn from several major i nter-rnat i'orfal .consul ting 
firms (Baker 1973: 8). > i . ' 

,The range of these concerns is indicated in the draft "Statment of Purpose for 
an Environmental Sociology Section," appended. 
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abld it is* tljereby ^disposable. As Catton (1975) recognizes, to:think otherwise 
rs both fallacious and fatal. The domi.nation of nature (Leiss 1972) must ex-' 
tend to human nature as well (Skinner 1966). 

^ \ . ■ • . . I ■ . , 

. . . The evolutjon of human society is a process of change from nature to cul- 
ture as the'basis of human activity.^ la effecting this change, technology, ht 

. ■ - ' ■ * / r ~" ■ - ■■ 1 

been .the chief instrument of cultural i nte f'ven t i on and control. One «apj 
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ample 'of cultural achievement is g-linipsed in L^vi -St rauss ' (1969) study. The . 
Raw and the Cooked ,, whj explores the mythology surrounding use of fire in 
food preparation. Th-rough ccok i ng , far wider nitfies of human adaptat ion were 
opened up, yielding to ou/. species an evolutionary advantage i t' has never^re- 
1 inqui shed. ' ^ . ' ^ . ^ 

In the process of this' great trans^^format ion , environment has'been the 
recipient of the most advanced technological appl i cat ron5^;___J|he^r^^ a social ' 
component to this process, in the i.nverit ions and diffusion of technological in-" 
novations and ^the social forms . through which they are organized an.d applied.. 

There is also a distinctive "soc i a T technol ogy ," of which one particular form - 

. ■ - " ^ \ 

--"social impact assessment" (SIA)--is assuming some importance for develop- 

0 

menj; planning in the industrially advanced societies. Countries less develop^ 
Stand to benefit significantly by a transfer of^this social technology.'* 
5. Social Impact Assessment > . . , ' , 

SIA is a quite recent development in the United States, and we are in 
the very early stages of thinking about how to do it,^Jet alone putting it- 
i'nto widespread practice. The best way to explain the idea of 'SIA is by anal- 
ogy with the more familiar practice of^^"envi ronmental impact assessment" as 



\ 



*''0n problems of the transfer of intellectual technology see however StriCeten 
(I97M. 

Lie 
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requi red ^ under the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 y(NEPA) , whose pur- 
pose is to "encourage ^product i ve and enjoyable harmony between man ar^d his 'en- 
vironment and stimulate the health and welfare of man. . NEPA further 
recognizes "the profound impact of man's activity on the i n te r- re 1 a>i ons- of 
all components of the i^atural environments" and prescribes the use of "all 
practicable means and measures ... to create and maintain conditions under 
which man and nature can exist in productive harmony and fulfill the social, 
economic and other requirements of present and future generations of Americans." 

means and measures cited, including tho^e "which wjM 1 ir^ure that presently 
unquantified environmental amenities an9 values may b^ given appropriate con- 
sideration,"* entai 1 an i n tef d i sc i d 1 i nary approach "to insure the integrated use 
of aatural and soc4^al sciences ... in decision-making which may have an impact 
on man's environment." While distinctively "sociai" impacts have tended to be 
implicit, indirect and qualitative under these pnbyisions,. recent ad,r«i n i s t ra- 
ti ve regulations and legal interpretations have oroadened and deepened thejso- 
cial content admi ssablTS^and requ i red - (Savatsky ^^97^ ; Francis 197^). 

An example closer to hand is found in the statement (Nasim, Mf^rza and 
Ahmed 1975* 2) that "The development and app I^m cat i on of nuclear energy is one 
of" the first major examples of determining ^vironmental and public health is- 
sues well in ^adv^nce of industrial app^l i cay^on . . . ." Indeed, "anticipatory * 
research'' is the key. to this analysis, not/' merely 'evaluative research" after 

/ , * .■ • 

the fact of technological damage. We seek to learn v^/bat will happen to^people. 
in communities over the next 50 or 100 V^ars with and vyithout a planned inter- 
vent'i on--a .dam, a highway, a housing development, a sewerage treatment plant, 
a factory location, a nuclear reactor* and so on and on. Nor are "nonstruc- 

• \ f * 

t u rajj^l— p^l i c i es , programs and projects, such'as a social security or a family 
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planning scheme, to be exc 1 uded rom such analysis- These are surely among the 




Hpst cqmplex-'and most important — questions of environmental management. 

I 

The methodology for conducting these studies is undergoing rapid develjbp- 
ment at present; doubtless it wi'll draw on numerous established techniques of 
social research, such as demog raph i ana 1 ys i s , >»s u rvey research and social net- 
work analysis, to naW but a few. Also it will draw on less familiar techniques 
of futures research, such as societal trend analysis and cross-impact matrix 
me thodol og i es ^3nd those of technology assessment as well. The general logic 
of the approach fallows a series of assessment steps: * 

1 . Soc i an p ro ing--estabirshing base cond i t i ons from wh i ch to meas ure 
futui^ change; 

Z. Profile pr'ojection over the expected 1 i fe of the projects-present ly 
the weakest methodological point, except for population projections 
on a highly aggregate level; * * 

3. 'Mssessmen t ," or estimating the profile parameters under alternative 
plans; and 

^. Impact evaluation, the assignment of positive or negative values to 
the various anticipated outcomes. One question here is: who bene- 
^ fits from and who pays for ythe-^ fans under study. 

After working through this procedure, we should arrive at a sounder basis for 
decision making and for mitigating those adverse irup^cts that cannot be avoided. 
Whrile SIA is now ve ry tnuch more of -an art than a science (Wolf 197^), with in- 
creased experience it should provide a valuable planning tool. The rewards- of 
4mm 

e f feot rve^l ann i ng should far outweigh the difficulties of .analysis. 

Why is'analysis on this order of complexity required when unserved human 
needs, of health and housing, employment and education, ^P^^^ obvious? In 
the case ^f Pak i s tan*, 'f or instance, isn't anything done along these lines to be 
accounted as sheer gain?' One answer iy^at while there are undoubted benefits 
the re are also* inescap able costs, and these mus t be op t i mi zed across the en t i re 
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range of development p 1 ann.j ng . V Moreove r , the incidence of benefits and disbene- 
fits will not fall equally and equitably to all parties involved and persons af- 
fected. T>ie criterion of social ju^rtice mOst not be ignored in the dissociation 
oT costs and bene f i ts >^ espec i al 1 y whe re\red i s t r i but i ve effects are themselves 
planning objectives. Lastly, we know of many projects in which unanticipated 
consequences have vitiated or seriously compromised the value of we 1 1 - i ntended 
plans. For all these reasons it seems both necessary and desirable for SIA to 
be consistently and conscientiously applied* 
n . . . . in Cross-Cultural Perspective 

Very well, but why the cross-cultural emphasis? Isn't this aspect of ad-, 
vanced planning nx)re properly consigned to advanced industrial societies? I 
have tried to argue the uhi^versal validity of SIA. We have then^ to demonstrate 
that validity, and to poirrt ouf the utility of SIA for all who employ it. First 
as to validity, we can simply indicate that advan(^ed industrial societies them- 
selves contain striking cultural differences which must be appreciated and re-^ 
spected in' the planning process*. I very well remember the almost frantic call 
I received from the Canadian Ministry of TranSportat i<>nT>!^l t seems their build- 
ing in Ottawa was besieged by Indians demanding fai rer^reatmentt and wasji't 
there something I could send them about the special role of cultural minori- 
*ties in planning foi the public good? Again, our own'Ameri can^ Indians are sit- 
ting on top of vast mineral and energy reserves they are not at all sure they^^ 
.want to see ' exp 1 oi ted at their expense. 

These examples provide a kind of "internal validity" check o^public pro- 
grams th^at cut across Tiany divisions of class, race and ethnicity. Much, of our 
knowledge of these groups and their differences comes from anthropologists. In 
turn, much of their un Je rs t and i n q derives from the'^study of non-Western peoples. 
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A large fraction of previ ous ' resea rch , in applied anth/opo logy , communi'ty develap- 
ment and cultural ecology, bears- on this interest. To consolidate and expand this, 
knowledge base, a sizeable number. of American anthropologists have recently banded 
together to form a "Group on Social Impact of Environmental Modification.'* 

There is another issue to ^be rai sed in 'cons i derat ion , however. A great deal 
of the technical assistance rendered througViout the world bears heavy social re- 
sponsibility for the human consequences implied. For one example, the Energy Re- 
search and^eve lopmen t Administration (formerly a part of the U, S. Atomic Energy 
Commi-ssion) through its Office for International Programs is now implementing the 
agreement between President Ford and President ^a^at to install a nuclear reactor 
in the United Arab Republic. Surely a responsible negotiation of this agreement 
demand's attention to the social irxipacts of such an installation. Past results 
of foreign aid in\that part of the world are hardly reassuring, in terms of en- 
virotimental qi^l i tyc (Wade i97^) and political stability as well (Holden 197^)* 
Assessments o^P the Aswan Dam remain i ncomp 1 ete ,' a 1 though .Ge i se rtfs (1973) study 



of an ear-lier structure clearly indicates the s^ymbal i c dimension and the cohe- 
sive force of myth and ritual in societies experiencing rapid change. A'respec- 
table body of literature has been accumul at ivng^ on water resource development 
elsewhere in Africa (FA0/T^9; Rubin and Warren I968; Brokensha 1963-6^; Scud-'"^ , 
der 1968) and Sou;?neaste r^n ABia*(Hannan I968; Ingersoll 1972). Increasing re- 
search effort i k now requirea for purposes of cod i f i c^ t i on' and systematic gene- 

ralization of their findings, and for placing them in an operalionaJ context such 

* > 
* as SI A provides. ^ . 

^ 7 . Tarbel^ Dam Project f A Further Case in Point 

It is within the borders of Pakistan Itself' that the largest. af such under- 
takings is near ing .completion . Tarbela Dam» in the Himalaya foothills some 
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miles northwest of Rawalpindi, is the largest rock and earth-fill dam in the world 

A great many of Pakistan's hopes, for future development are tied to Its success; 

what power an^ w^ter mean to a largely agricultural society can scaroely be exag- 

• gerat^d. ^What it means in human terms is no'less impressive. Us reservoir will 

displace 80,000 people^ from about 100 villages (Baker 1973: 11). A massive reset- 

^ tlement program had succeeded in displacing only -10,000 by 1973, a year before 

scheduled filling- to planped ,capaci t^j r^'^' Tarbela Project Director Aman Ullah Kahn 

acknowledges, - y * , 

This is the hupfian problem we are facing. Whereas we are building this 
"project for the benefit of humanity^ for the development of the coun- 
* try, for th^ upli.ft of the economy, 80,000 human beings are being dis- 
placed. That is* the sacrifiqe these people are making so that others 
can/derive benefits. . ^ ' 

. ^ , " 7 

Those people' s' at titude jsf "\?/hy us?" EVen a generous compensat iorf scheme will 

not restore^ the lost sense of place and disrupted way of" life; some of those re- 

settled have a^^fu^lly re'turti^d tp farmer homes npw threatened with innundation. 

The Project af fords. scaat provision for unskilled employment, and whfle there is 

talk of building new town shi.ps^Bround .Tarbela reservoir'*" there is a noticeable 

* ' * . 

lack of^sc^ial plann i n^-,*^ e . g. possible recreational development with at le^st 

seasonal employment oppor^tUn i t i es . { ^ • 

Other questions intrude pn the level of physical planfning; water storage 

capacTty is predi-cteci toidecline by 80?; over the next sixty years, due to silt-- 

ing, though power p^roduct i op wqu 1 d ,cont i nue unaffected. The 'next major project 



''Curre,nt figures place the number resettled at 71,720. Whatever the loss t?o.' 
agricultural produotfY^y, delays in dam completion caused by partial coUapse 
of twoNtunne«ls may/h§ve actually fac i 1 i tated. the human adjustment process. 

'Two^a/nlets t>3ve already been- bui 1 1 %at . Ghaz i on the left bank and at'Pehur 
In the.righrt bank where ^.000- people have been res'fettled. Khal'abat Township 
near'Haripur rs comf!>l eted^^ It will ultimately accommodate 30,000 affected per- 
sons . ^ The townsh i ps w i 1 T Be equ i pped wi th a 1 1 the bas i c amen i t ies and feci 1 i t i es . 

1 > r . 
' ■ .y ^ ■ *• 1.33 

^ ..... ^ ..-^y 
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will be Kalabagh, 120 miles downstream. *Ms there any way to prevent Jarbela 

from becoming obsolete in the next 60 years? Ask this question and you see a 

gleam come in^he eyes of the engineers building Tarbela" (Baker ]973: 11). 

"Of course," one of them said. "Tarbela can store ZO^percent of the 
water in the river. The other 80, percent flows through. If we could 
somehow build four more Tarbela's, some of those upstream, we could 
control the river completely and offset the'silt problem." 

Upstream watershed management, -reforestation and other measures could^very well 

reduce siltation; on the demand side, USAID (197^) estimates that over 75% of 

irrigation water available now is lost through seepage, spills and inefficient 

management, resulting in further loss of acreage due to waterlogging. "^But no 

end of "engineering solutions" will adequately resolve the "human probl ems" of 

Tarbela Dam Project and its succes'sors. What is required is assessment of their 

social impacts."- ^ . ' 

8. Environmental Perception and Cul tural^Vari^ation 

lT~-rs— te^xp(5se--not to suppress--cul tura 1, differences that we are attempt- 
ing to view social impact a.ssessment in cross-cul tura 1' pe rspect i ve. If environ- 
ment is global in its proportions, environmental perceptions and evaluations are 
culturally diverse. While the gl-obal environment should be assessed in global 
terms, applying universaf standards of environmental quality, environmental and 
cultural differences are appreciable between and within world regions. Differ- 
ences, even contradictions, may bccur within a society as well. Japan presents, 
the cultural paradox of high Esthetic appreci at ion coupled with unprecedented 
environmental pollution. , 



The Government is alsa planning to set up sdme large industrial units at Khalabat 

. . . to provide sufficient means of employment to the affected people." I owe 

this and other i n forriri t'i on o'n Tarbela Dam f^rojcct to K. M. ParvcJ, Water and Powe 
Development Authority (WAPDA) Public Relations Officer^ 

"'Anthropological field stJdies at the site are presently being conducted under 
the direction of Hugl^ S. Plunkett. 
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The major division appears to fall between more and less . industfi al ly de- 
veloped nations, the former's problem of environmental management being defined 
as pol lu|^n control and the latter's as housing provision, sanitation, nutri- 
tion and the like." One illustrative case is the recent dispute over the UN's' 
Earthwatch operations, the United States stressing environmental monitoring, e.g. 
via remote sensing, while other countries, especially African, urged priority 

9 * 

for increasing stocks of urban housing. What "environment" means from these con- 
trasting viewpoints is'partly a matter of cultural experience and def i n i^t'i on . In 
either case however the very perception of environmental problems is an encourag- 
ing sign, taking seriously Melko's (1972) suggestion that the course of civiliza- 
tional advance is marked not by problem solution but by problem creation. 

Main attitudes toward environment — exploitation, cons'e rvati on and preserva- 
tion--roughl^ correspond to stages of industrial development: early, mature and, 
most recently, pos t i ndust r i a 1 i sm. The attitude of ear'ly i n dus t r i a 1 i ze rs appears 
to be the, total subjugation of nature at whatever cost, a mode of exploitation 
that now seems increasingly unviable. Mature industrialism has tempered that 
view by giving emphasis to «envi ronmental conservation. *ost i ndust r i a 1 i sm under- 
scores the need for preservation as well, recognizing that long-term hum^n sur- 
vivafl depends as much on envi ronmen ta 1 .ma i n tenance and enhancement as on resource 
exploitation. 

Now if this is so, it seems evident for example that Pakistan's environmen- 
tal management problems are" not those'^of an advanced industri-al society.'*"''' Of 



"No sharp distinction is supported by these Conference proceedings; despite 
widely-shared concern for housing, heaTth and sustenance, pollution has been a 
majqr preoccupation for all participants. 

''-'Perversely enough » however,. Pakistan has incurred some environmental problems 
of advanced societies, e.g. vehicular air and noise pollution, without having ac- 
quired the. institutional and physical infrastructure to successfully engage them. 
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far greater concern are what Berry (1973) lerms "the human consequertcfes of urbani 
zation." While it is true that since, the jndustrial revolution, urbanizStion and 
industrialization in the West have proceeded more or less in parallel, perhaps it 
is a eurocentric bias to regatd the former unaccompanied by the latter as "over- 

A 

urbanization." The concept of "people pollution" or "superfl uous ^people" rests , 
on a s i ngle- val ued logi c of economic utility; there are more generous ways of con 
ceiving hun>en worth and richer criteria for its valuation. Neverthelefss , it does 
seem necessary to attain some reasonable balance of people and resources, what- 
ever the natural and cultural setting. ^ 

Attaining that balance poises somethi.ng of a "developer's dilemma," of socia 
equity and distributive j us t i ce--both supposed goals of the modernization process 
As a development strategy, it may be preferable to maintain depressed levels of 
living for great ma^sses of people while accumulating sufficient investment capi- 
tal to eventually raise them--all the while having mobilized the mass support and 
social discipline to permit such development when "the long run" appears a luxury 
good of future-oriented, affluent societies. As Tiryakian (1967: 77) puts it: 

It may be suggested that a fundamental dilemma of total societies in the 
modern setting is whether to opt for rapid economic development or rapid 
political development, the former being a centrifugal force, the latter 
a centripetal one. We would argue that they cannot be maximized simul- 
taneously; the price qf economic developtnent is the erosion of social 
cohes i on . ♦ • ' 

Another version of the "moderni zer' s dilemma" is bound up in the contradiction be 

tween national pride and cultural inferiority (Dore 1969: ^33'): ( 

. . . the modernizer of a late-devetoping nation suffers from certain 
' psychological disabilities. ... In a world of competitive nation- 
states his modernizing zeal is likely to b^ highly correlated with-- 
he hi-mself is likely to-claim that it is a function of--pa t r i ot i sm. ^ 
And patriotism requires pride in country. So the admission that his 
country is backward which justifies his modernizing efforts has to be 
reconciled somehow with the defiant assertion th'at in some respects 
his country is superior. And the mare wholesale the modern i h i ng . re- 
forms his intelligence commends to him, the more di f f i cul t ^tj>e recon- 
ciliation can become. 
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\9. Environmental Management and World Politics 

Can less developed countries learn the lessons of a modernization process 
that threatens global ecocatas t rophy? In my view, it is greatly to be doubted.'^ 
In their search for wealth and power, we should rather expect a, pattern of the 
repetition of Western errors and excesses. Indeed they will insist on it, as 
if it were thei.r due. For the unpalatable alternative, in their view, would be 
a perpetuation of the manifestly unjust system of international stratification. 
The point of course is that environmental management and world politics do not 
easily mix. Just as population cohtrol is regarded by some 'ul tranat ional ists 
as "genocide," pollution control may be denounced as "ecocide." 

Environmental concerns of advanced industrial nations, such as ozone de- 
pletion by release of freon into the atmosphere, must appear esoteric, even 
frivolous, set beside hungry mouths. Moreover, what predominantly agricultural 
country is going to ban the use of DDT and other potent insecticides, as the 
l>nited States has done, at the risk of widespread epidemics and famines? Any 
system of «»p roduct i on , even the most primitive form of s I ash-and-burn agricul-* 
ture, has en vi ronmen ta^l consequences. But there is sonoe truth to the argument 
that the most insidious dangers, say toxic metals or radioactive contamination, 
come f rom ^e applications of hi-gh technology. 

Rappoport (1971: 132) argues. that ecological dominance on a global scale 
degrades local, more complexly adapted ecosystems, and "Ashman forces the eco- 
systems he dominates to be increasingly simple . . . their already limited au- 
tonomy is further diminished . . . the system's normal self-corrective capacity 
is diminished and eventually destroyed." Global "developnient" then becomes a 

\ 

'in light of the Conference proceedings, I must retract this statement to the 
extent of doubting my doubts. 

•'12'? 



species of "ecological imperialism,'^' undermining our biological viability and ul- 
timately the global ecos^ystem as a whol^e. ^ 

It may not be imp-roper to characterize as ecological imperialism the 
elaboration of a world organization that is centered in industrial 
societies and degrades the ecosystems of the agrarian societies it 
absorbs. Ecological imperialism is in some ways similar to economic 
imperialism. In both there is a flow of energy and material from 
the less organized system to the more organized one, and both may 
simply be different aspects of -the same relation. Both may also be 
masked by the same euphemisms, among which "progress" and "develop- 
ment" ar^ prominent. 

Similarly, Robert Theobald has specul atejd^ that less developed countries are now 
be^er adapted to a world future of resource scarcity than are the irrdustrial ly 

advanced ones, and that extinction of these cultural patterns and social practices 

% 

would lead to a general impoverishment of the world's human resources and social 
cap i tal . 

As before, cultural differences in the world are present and real; differ- 
ential environments have conditioned differential experiences, adaptations and 
histories. This social environment* too deserves protection and preservation. 
Even "tolerated 'varjabi 1 i ty" will not ^ufifice; beyond that we require the posi- 
tive appreciatiqn of difference — cultural diversity as well-as cultural unity. 
Pressures for seizing development opportunity should not eradicate these differ- 
ences of cultural heritage an'd natural, habitat. In turn this implies that the 
system of international stratification should be^ transformed into one o'f inter- 
national dT\f ferentiation f wi th equal cultural prestige and economic reward al- 
lot'ted to all segments and sectors. ^ 
1(1 The Program 



All of this talk is merely pious until translated Into an acJtive program 
i^f ra 



of research." The /framework for such an effort already exists in the Unesco , 



"'Professor Bean would observe that even an "active program of research" is 
pious talk unti.l translated Into environmental policy and action. 
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Maa and the Biosphere Programme, whose central focus is the i nvest i;gat ion of eco- 
^ system functioning and natural resource management under a variety ^ envi ron- 
! . mental conditions. ""While this program, at least in the United States,'' has been 
deficient in respect to social science--in whi ch .i t should be among the strongest 
--positive steps ara being taken to remedy this condition. Project 10, "The Hu- 
man Consequences ofi Large-Scale Engineering Works," presently occupTes a 1/dw pri- 
^ ority which I would like to see r^'sed,'for this is directly the concern of so- 
cial impact assessment. *To achieve thi^ we arQ seeking international colleagues 
and inviting their initiative in framing cooperative research proposals^or fund- 
ing under PL-^^aO and other auspices. The UN's conference on Human Settlements, 
to be held in May/June .1976 in Vancouver, Canada, affords an early occasion on 
which to come together in the common interest. Plans are being formulated to 

4 

hold a workshop on the .topic of this paper under sponsorship of the Environmen- 
tal Design Research Association, meeting in conjunction with the UN conference. 
^ It would be jnost'appropriate fo^r this event to attract strong' international rep- 
resen*tat ion . ^ ' , * 

1 1 . Concl us ion S 

Remarks at the "ambassadorial" level are very like what Dr. Johnson com- 
plained of as "attitudilTizing"; those at the programmatic ^leve 1 are scarcely any 
better. My American colleague, l^rofessor Bean, has bal^anced them with some more 
substantive. Although there remai n ^se r ious value que^stibns to explore--of "ma- 
terial versus moral" in developmen^t i deol ogy-- for which we scarcely possess the 
vocabulary, there are also value commi tments demand! ng jmmediate actions I hope 
ta have offered one promising approach to engaging those concerns. While SIA 
is not yet an effective tool for en.vi ronmental management, it has strong poten- 

"''A general survey is contained in Programme on Man and the Biosphere (MAB) Task 
' Force on the Contribution of the §ocial Sciences to the MAB Programme (157^). 

o ' ^ 120 
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tial realizeable in the near term. And, like "en-v! ronment it is both interdis- 
cipKinary afnd international in character and scope. At least as much attention 
should be. paid to the ends of hCjman activity as to their means. 
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ABSTRACT 



This comprehensive, unannotated bibliography contains nearly 5,000 items 
covering literature in and related to the fields of anthropology, communica- ^ 
tions, economics, education, design, geography, history, human ecology, land- 
scape architecture, management, planning, politics and government, population, 
psychology,, public administration, recreation, social psychology and sociology. 
The emphasis is on literature that is substantively, methodologically or 
theoretically relevant to man and his activities in relatipnship to natural 
environments. The bibliography is listed alphabetically by author, with an 
extensive, crosslisted subject-by- title index under the following categories: 
Aesthetic, Humanistic, Literary, ^^eligious, Philosophic/Agriculture, Food, 
Ranching, Rural/Air/^thropoIogy/ Attitudes , Behavior, Opinions, Motives Values, 
Perceptions, Cognitions , Knowledge, Psychology, Social Rsychology/Built Environ- 
ment-Natural Environment Interface, Including Urban Environment-Natural Environ- 
ment Relations/Clim^^/Communications, Media/ Conflicts, Controversy, Competition, 
^ssues/Conservation, Conservation Movement/Economics, Business, Industry, , 
Economic Growth and Developmeijt , Work, OccupatiDns/Education/Energy, Minerals/ 
Forests/General Ecology, General Environment, Social Ecology, Human Ecology, Eco- 
Systems/Geography, Regional Studies/Government, Public Agencies/History/ Inter- 
national, Interstate, Intergovernmental, Interagency/Land/Law, Property Rights/ 
Management, Policy, Decision Making, Planning, Development/Medicine, Health/ 
Methodology, Evaluation, Measurement, Indicators, Systems Analysis, Cost-Benefit 
Techniques, Projections, Monitoring, Control, Standards, Performance Criteria, 
Theory, Concepts/Natural Disasters, Natural Hazards/?/atural Resources, General/* 
Noise/Place Names in Title/Politics/Pollution/Population, Demography-, Migration, 
drowding/Quality of Life, Affluence, Living Standards, General Environlnental 
Quality/ Readers, Conference^Proceec^ngs , Special Issues, Textbooks/Recreation, 
Leisure, Parks, Wilderness, Wildlife, Nature/Reference: Bibliographies, Data 
Sets, Catalogs, Directories, Literature Surveys and Reviews/Science, Technology/ 
Sociology, Social Organization, Ins titjjit ions , Culture, Society/ Space , Spatial 
Behavior, Territoriality/Transportation/Voluntary Action, Voluntary Organizations, 
Citizen Partiicpation, Social Movements/Waste/Water. 
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• H.R. 3510: THE LAND USE AND RESOURCE, CONSERVATION 

ACT OF 1975 

An importantT^indeed critical--piece of legislation is again before 
the Congress! Among the many compjelling reasons for enacting^ a 
comprehensive land use planning bill is the realization that 
"decisions concerning public facilities, large scale or 

regionally significant developments, and .other land uses which have 
significant economic, social, and environmental implications are 
often made without regard to the long-term economic, environmental 
and social consequences or impact beyond the immediate jurisdiction, 
and that "significant land--use decisions are being made without 
adequate opportunity for members of the public to be informed al^out 
the impact of or the alternatives for such decisions, or to become, 
involved in such decisions in meaningful ways.^'^ 

H.R. 3510 seeks "to encourage and, support the establishment by 
the States and Indian tribes of effective land use planning and 
management programs that assure adequate consideration of the 
environmental, social, and economic implications of major decisions 
as to the use of the Nation's land. ..." From the standpoint 
of social impact assessment, the key provisions are: 

Sec. 304(a): The State program shall include policies and 

procedures to consider the" location of, and the environmen- 
tal, social, and economic impacts of, large scale subdivision 
or development projects. ... v 

. Sec. 306 : Tl?e State program shall include policies and 

procedures to consider the environmental, social, and 
^ economic^ impact of developments of regional impact.^ 

Sec. 310(a): (The State progran shall include) development of 
an adequate data base including methods for collecting, 
revising, exchanging and- using geophysical, biological, 
demographic, economic, social, and environmental data. 

Gee. 404(b): (In the development of land use plans, each 

agency head shall) (1) use a systematic interdisciplinary 
approach to 'achieve integrated consideration of phy^lical, 
bioloaical, economic, and social sciences. 

# 

Sec. 30 3: The Secretary (of the Interior) shall report biennially 
to the President and the Conqress on land resources, uses 
of lana, and current and emerging prol^lens of land use. 
Such reoort shall include the Secretary's evaluation of 
the effectiveness of each State program for carrying out 
the policies of this Act, ancf shall include an assessment 
o^ the economic, social, and environmental costs imposed in 
each State- by inapproor late use and ^development in areas 
of critical State concern, and the effects of land use 
controls on the ricjhts nf proportv owners; 
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AGENCY GUIDELINES FOE THE PREPARATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENTS ^ ' * 

1. Department of Agriculture. ^ 



Environmental 
5T 



impacts > This requires analyses and descriptions 

the anticipated favorable and adverse impacts of the 



both 

proposed action as 



it affects the environment. 



The environment in this case includes both th^ 
ment and the social and economic environment. 
38, 222 (19 November 1973), 31937) • 



-na^t^ur a 1 env i ron- 
(Federal Register, 



Identify/ analyze, and disctlss the full range of social, 
physical*, and biological factors which change as a result of 
» direct or indirect effecjts of t^he- proposal. Examples o^ areas 
of environmental imf^act are: Air cuiality, veather 'modification, 
water quality, fmh and wildlife, noise/ radiation, haza^ous 
substances, energy suonly, land use, soil, plants, outdoor 
recreation, historic, architectural and archeolbgical preserva- 
tion, impacts on low-incoma populations, and employment* 

Both primary and secondary- consequenpe^ should^^ha considered 
in the analysis* For example, the ii^lications , if any, of the ^ 
action on population distribution or concentration should be 
objectively estimated and an assessment made of th^^obable 
effects of such changes in nopulati'on patterns upoir**4feej resource 
bases, including lan^use, and public services in the^rea in 
question* Include also, economic impacts on employment, unem- 
ployment, changes in local culture, social and other economic 
factors. (Federal Register, 38, 222 (19 November 1973), 31926)^ 



2. Soil Conservation Service. 
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Both long- and short-range implications of a proposed action 
to man, his physical and social surroundings, and , to natiire are 
to be evaluated. (Fe(ieral Register, 38, 222 (19 November 1973), 
31910) 

. . . the degree of public m tores t , potential controversy , urban 
or rural setting, and economic and social impacts should be 
assessed, (n. 31912) . ^ 

Secondary ampaif^ts such as sociooconomigv ef f ects as well as 
cumulative effects of other SC3 and relevant actions in the area 
to be influenced are to be considered, (p. ^31913) 

3. Department Trnns- r • ■ ^ 

The environnenta 1 innact .statement process should be used to 
explore alternative actions that will avoid or-minimize adverse 
impacts and to evaluate both the . long and short term implications 
to nan, ris physical anci social "^surroundings and to nature. 
(Federal Register, IS, 210 (1 Novo-^.ber 1073), 30216) 

l3o 



Section 16(d) of the Airport Act establishes a requiremej^for 
the--t>pportunitY for a public hearing for consideration 
economic, social, and environmental effects of airport 
projects, . . . (p. 30217) 

Planning stage criteria for citizen invol\>ement and ide|itif ication 
of social, economic/ and environmental , impacts in Department 
planning programs are set forth in DOT 3130.2 Annual Unified Work 
Programs for Intermodal Planning, of 3-16-73. ,(p. 30218) 

The interdisciplinary approach should not be limited to. the ' 
preparation of the environmental impact statement, but shourd 
also be used in the early planning stages of the proposed action. 
Early application of such ^ an approach should help assure a 
systematic evaluation of reasonable alternative courses of 
action and their potential social, economic, and environmental 
consequences, (p. 30219) 

Impacts of -th e propos ed action on the human environment involving 
community dis ru ptioiT^and relocation . (T) The statement should 
include a description of probable impact sufficient to enable 
an understanding of the extent of the environmental and social 
impact of the project alternatives and to consider whether relo- 
cation problems can be -^ropei^iry handled. This would include the 
following infornation obtainable by visual inspection of the, 
proposed affected arpa and from secondary soLurces and community 
sources when available. 

(a) An estimate of the households to be displaced including 
the- family characteristics (e.g., minorities, and income levels, 
tenure, the elderly, large families). 

(b) Impact on the human environment of an action which 



Trivicles"~or dTsfiapts an established community, including, where 
pertinent, the effect of displacement on ty^pes of families and 
individuals affected , effect of streets cutoff, separation of 
residences frojn communLty facilities, separation of residential 
areas* ' * . 




(c) Iripact on the neighborhood and housing to wMch relocation 
is likely to take .place (e.g., lack of sufficient housing for 
large families, doubling up)-. 

• > ' 

(dy An esti-nate of the businesses to be displaced, and the 
general effect of business dislocation on the economy of the 
comniunity^ 

(e) A- definition of relocation housing m th'e area and the 
ability to provide adequate relocation housing 'for the types of 
families to be (i^splac^d, (pp. 30224-25) ^ , 



other social im pacts . "glie general social groups specially bene- 
f itted or harmed by the proposed action should be identified 
in the statement, including the following: \ 

(1) Particular effects of a proposal on the elderly, ^ 
Handicapped, non-drivers, tra^nsit dependent, or minorities 
should be described to the extent reasonably practicable. 

(2) How the proposal will facilitate or inhibit their ^ 
access to jobs^, educational facilities, religious • institutions , 
health and welfare services, recreational facilities, social 
and cultural facilities, pedestrian movement facilities, ,and 
public transit services, (p. 30225) 

4* Department of Housing ^and Urban Development. 

Environment is not defined in NEPA or in the CEQ Guidelines. 
However, it is clear from section 102 of the Act and elsewhere 
that the term meant to be interpreted broadly to include 
physical, social, cultural, and aesthetic dimensions. Examples 
of environmental considerations are: air and water quality, 
erosion control, natural hazards, land use planning, site 
selection ^d design, subdivision development, conservation of; 
flora and fauna, urban congestion, overcrowding, displacement 
and relocation resulting from public or, private action br 
natural disaster, noise pollution, urban blight, code violations 
and building abandonment, urban sprawl, urban growth policy, 
preservation of cultural resources, including properties on 
the National Register of Historic Places, urt^n design and the - 
quality of the buill: environment, the impat± of the environment 
on people and their activities. (Federal Register, 38, 127 




Existing social environment (positive and negative aspects) 

a. Community facilities an d services . Description (general 
description , location , responsible body, relation of ' 
capacity to existincj demand) of school, park, recreational 

^ and cultural, police and fire 'and health facilities servrsing . 
^the site and area. 

b. Employment cneters and commercial facilities servicing the 
site and area. 

c. Charact er of ^c ommunity . Socioeconomic and racial characteris- 
tics". ^ 

d. Other. Not included in above categories. 
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Environmental Protection Agency. • ^ . 

Primary impacts arfe* those that can be attributed directly to ' 
the proposed action. If the action is^ a field experiment, 
matierals introduced into the environment which might damage 
certain plant communities or wildlife species would be a 
primary impact. If the action involves construction of a 
facility, such as a sewage treatment works, an office building 
or a laboratory, the primary impacts of the action would include 
the environmental impacts related to construction and operation 
of the facility and land use changes at the facility site. 

t 

Secondary impacts are indirect or induce'd changes. If the ^ 
action involves construction of a f acility , " the secondary impacts 
would include the environmental impacts related to: 

(si) induced changes in the pattern of land use, population, 
.density and related effects on air and water quality or o^her 
natural resources; ' 

(ii) increased growth at a faster rate than planned for or 
-abov^ the total level planned by the existing community* , ; 

,A disussion-of how sociqeconomic activiti'Bs and land use 
changes related to the proposed aqtion conform or conflict 
with the goals and objectives of approved or porposdd Federal, 
regional. State ^d local land use plans, policies and controls 
for tha project area sho^l<J, be included in the EIS. If a conflict 
appepa4 to, be unrasolvedfi'h> the EIS,. -EPA should explain why 
ityfias decided 'to proceed without full reconciliation. (En- 
vironment Reporter, ' Supplement 250, 9 May 1975, p. 27) 

Council "oiTlEnvironmental Quality. 

Secondary or indirect, as well as primary or direct, conse- 
quences for the environment should l?e included in -the analysis. 
Many major Federal actions, in particular those that involve, 
the construction or licensing of infrastructure investments 
(e.g., highways, airports., sewer systems, .water resource 
projects, etc.) ,. stimulate or induce secondary effects in the^ 
form of associated investments and changed patterns of social* 
and economic activities, or through changes in natural conditions, 
may often be even more substantial than the primary effects o^- 
the original action itself. For example, the effects of the ' 
proposed action on population and growth may be among the more 
significant secondary effects. Such population and growth 
impacts should be estimated if .expected to be significant . . . 
and an assessment made of the ef fec^ of any possible change in 
population patterns or growth upon the resource base, including 
land use, water, and public services, of the area in question. 
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Agencies should also take care to identify, as appropriate, 
population and growth characteristics of the affected area 
and any population and growth as.sumptions uled to justify the 
project or program or to determine secondary population and 
growth impacts resulting from the proposed action, ajid its 
alternatives. . . . (Environment Reporter , i,'SvSpplemeiif ■-2-50.,. ^' '^ • 
9 May 1975, 12) o ' 
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LOCKS AND DAM 26 



In the case of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Railway Company et al. 
V. Howard H. Callaway et a]^. (Civil Action Nos. 74-1190, 74-1191), 
District Judge Charles R. Richey in a Memorandum Opinion filed 
6 September 1974, "... since the requirements of Section 122 
and 209 are similar to tViose of NEPA, it is 'unnecessary at this 
stage in the proceedings to examine in depth the Plaintiff's 
allegations in this respect as this Court has found NEPA' to have 
been violated." (p. 5) "In this respect" refers to allegations 
that the Coprs had "violated Section 122 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 19 70 by not examining possible adverse economic, environ- 
mental, and social effects of the project.'^ This i'*s the first case 
in which Section 122 has been at issue, directly or ir^directly. 
It is a wea^recedent, however, because Section 122 "analytic 
requirements" have been subsumed or assimilated to those of NEPA 
(in which the mandate for conducting social impact assessment, is 
only implied). Moreover, inciting Section 122 the Plaintiffs 
specified their charge only o-n items pertaining- to economic and 
environmental impacts; community well-being 'was faintly .referred 
to at one point in passing, but then only' as a secondary effect . 
of economic deprivation. Now it is true that Section 122 has been 
held by^ the Cocps, to be consistent with NEPA and to extend it in^ 
desirable (social) respects, and also that NEPA furnishes 4n 
' extremely broad base for establishing the legal standing of social 
impact assessment. Nevertheless, it cannot ^e said in this case 
that the "analytic requirements" of social impact assessment have 
been* stron^jly asserted or contested. 

Ill 
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STEPS of the PROCESS 

Alan v. Galdis ' ' ^ 

I Introduction: Tell what's going to happen, why, what alternative 



I 
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strategies there kre. Tell any factc^s which wijLl 
constrain the repo^rt. Tell of any meetings, formal 
or informal, at which^ information was gathered, given, 
or exchanged. ^ * v 

II Profile : Tell the pertinent geographical, ecoijomic, socia/^id 

environmental aspects of the project area. / 

III First Enumeration 

Sc Elimination: 

Go thru the 17 stated categories to see which do and 
which do^ not apply. In this enumeration, the 17 stated 
categories are considered strictly according to the 
three heactings of Social, Economic or Environmental, 
In later enumerations, inter-related categories will be 
^ ^ considered if and where they exist. 

IV E:gplication of 

Alternatives: 

List4^d explain the alternative project schemes. 

V Second Enum- 

eration: Apply the remaining categories in terms of eff-ects that 

these categories could have on alternatives (based cn data 
& judgment). Include the ^Vitjiout project** (no action) 
condition here, and the initial "with project" conditions. 

VI Addition of ' " 

Categories Show- any effect categories which are not specifically 

mentioned in guidelines and which could have effects 

\ 

(based on data 8c judg^ement). 
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VII Third Enume- 
ration: Apply all categories in terms of possible effects 



on alternatives (in terras (|f data & judgment). 

VIII • Addition and Eliminktion cf Categories and/or 

alternatives on advice & consent of local 
interests (and C of E) i/: 

V through formal contacts, delete 

agreed-upon categories and/or alternatives. 

IX Final Enume- 

ration 1/ Apply remaining categories to remaining alternatives 

(in terms of data & judgment). ^ 
This is the final "with project" ^p of the report. 

X Consideration 

of Project 

' Modif icat&n 1/: In view of final enipneration, consider feasible 
project changes. 

jXI Recommendations ^ : On basis of final enmeration and considerat*ion 

of modifications, make .recommendations . 

XII ' Statement of / 

Findings i/: In a con cise and pre cise docment, sum up -pertinent 

' - , \ ^ 

points for preparation of EIS. 



* Subheadings: Geography, Population, Educ at icj^ Income, Employment, 

' t. Housing, Zoning, Industry & Commerce, Environment. 

In some cases, the opposite condition may be of major concern. 

♦ 

1/ These steps hinge on the assumption that the project is accepted by 
and commented on by local interests. Without assurances of local 
support, and without statements of JLocal preference, the last 
logical step in the ESE assessment process is Step VII. 
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Clyde B. McCoy . *■ , * 

Anthony Downs cites twenty-one specific -types of losses -that are ' • 
imposed upon residential households, other than those losses resulting from paying 
the costs of construction Itself* These twenty-two specific types of losses will ^ 
be presented below (Downs, p» 192ff). 



The Kinds of Losses Imposed Upon Residential Households 
by Urban Highway and Urban Renewal Projects 
(Other than Construction Cocts) 

A. Losses Imposed upon residential households by displacement itself: 
K Disruption of established personal and other relationships 

2. Losses due to the taking of real propejrty ' 

3. Losses due to home financing arrangements, especially contract buying 

4. Costs of seeking altemativc housing elsewhere 

5. Costs of paying for altemaiive houi^ing elsewhere 

6. Iv^oving costs 

?• Higher operating costs of residing elsewhere 

B. Losses ipposod upon residential househplds by uncertainties and delays; 

8. . Detorioration in* the quality of life during waiting periods 

9. Inability of Drooertv o^vners to sell oropertv at reasonable prices during 
v;aitin^, periods ' 

10. Declines in the value of properties during waiting periods because of 
neighborhood and individual property deterioration 

11. Losses of income suffered by owners of rental property because of the 
departure of tenants before actual taking occurs 

12. Costs of maintaining property after its fair market value has been 
established for purposes of litigation ' . ^ 

C. Losses imposed upon residential households not directly displaced but 
located in surrounrilng areas: 

13. Higher taxes pold because of increased city costs of counteract 
vandalism and other deterioration in the area 

14. Disruption of local communications throuyh the blocking of streets 

15. Reduction in the quantity and quality of commercial and other services 
avail'ible in the orea because they have left or been displaced 

16. Reduction in employment opportunities and increased costs of travelling 
to work bccnuse firms have been compelled to move elsewhere or havfe 
gone out of bunlnoss 

17. Spillover eff.-^cts oi deteriorit^ruln the clearance areas during the 
waiting pcriodci 

18. Higher rents or housing piices because of Increased competition for 
housing among love-income households resulting from displacement 

19. Reduction in the efticicnc/ of community facilities through: 

a. Loss of patronage if displacnment has rem.oved Customers 

b. Overcrowding if displacement hos removed ahemative source of 
supply (such as a local ::chool, parks, playgrounds, ,etc.) 

20. s Losses in property values due to changes in the'accessibyiity of 

various parts of the metropolitan area / / 

21. Losses resulting fron congestion, vibration, npise, stregt blockage, 
dust, and othr^r negative factors involved in the process of constructing 
the nev; highway or urban renewal project 

22. Losses in prcp^'^rty values duo to increased ugliness, noise, air pollution, 
or other adverse effects of the completed highway or urban renewal 
project 
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I. Losses resulting directly froqi displacement. ' ^ 

1. Disruption of. established relaUonships . Earlier in this paper we recognized 
the importance of the neighborhood itself where many hours of established relaUon- 
ships with other persons, places, and businesses are very important for the 
people. Beyond the family ties and friendships with others Kvlng nearby, credit 
relationships with stores and banks and habitual patterns of social and 
commercial intercourse are also important. Valuable social interactions which can 
be lost when relocated. Much time and ene.rgy has been invested in theSe 
relationships and must be destrovied in most cases, after relocation, to establish 
new ones . The establishment of credit is not Insignificant for m6st iQw income 
persons. A difficulty like this is seldom considered in relocation. 

2. Real Property Removal. The ov/ners of parcels of land in an area that is being 
considered for construction of public projects, <^re compensated by* what is called 
a.fair market value. Many times the residents lose greatly by this fair market 
value because they cannot replace the value of their property that they are selling. 
Thfe fair mark1>t value is defined as what a willing buyer would Ray a willing seller 
under current mdrket conditions, if neither was under any compulsion to complete 

a transacUon. Most often the seller cannot purchase equitable property with the 
fair market price. ^ V ^ 

3. Lor,ses due to Home Financing Arrangements. Many l^income neighborhoods 
have households which have been purchcised through con^ot financing. Under this 
method the occupant normally purchases a property at a contract price. This price, 
usually far above *fair marfc^t value, has been inflated as a compensation to ^he 
seller for accepting a very low down payment and for dealing with a buyer whose 
credit standing is inadequate for obtaining' a normal mortage loan. Many com- 
plications and losses can occur to the residents, because ^of these types of 
arrangements and lack of compensation from the government for these. 

4. Costs 'of Seeking Other Home. Just the- task of looking for another place to 
live involves a great investment of time and money. (This is especially true if 
one is forced to look during working hoCrrv-^)-' -Purchase of the new home is one of 
the largest costs to those who must relocate*. Because in really it is almost 
impossible /or residents from low income neighborhoods to find alternative housing 
at the same^low sum they received from the government. Nor can they usually pay 
the .same rent they formerly paid. We are reminded that these costs are of a 
greater burdon to those who are BlacV-^ those who are of old age, those ^ho are on 
fixed incomes, those who arc disabled in tiny way, and those who live in low 
income neighborhoods vvhcrc the fair market value does not bring an equal com- 
pensation of value per place in a different neighborhood. This is particularly 
difficult in a tlir.o of inflation whon construction costs and housing c*osts in 
general have been rising very rapidly. It should also be^ngted that ft growing area, 
such as Lexington, also makes for scarcity of housing, which inflates the price 

of houGCS. LexiKQton not only has a shortage of low income housing but of most 
housing rnnqos. The resent report fr^soiL-^indletop Research indicates the lack of 
low income housing in the Lexington areajand pinpdlnts the ^Georgetown area as 
one of the specific areas of scarcity. Both home owners and renters, after 
relocation, generally pay much^more of 'their income for housing. A study of over 
2100 relocated households conducted by the Census Bureau showed that a majority 
of rent paying hour^eholds- paid higher rents after displacement than before. More- 
over the f^hction of their incomes devoted to rents jose, with the median shifting 
from 25.1% to 27.7%. The proportion of rented households paying over 20% of 
their incomes for rent rose from 67% to 76% (Downs, p. 198). 
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6. Moving Costs. A public works committee reporl showed^that less than 50% -©f 
all households and Individuals displaced per year by all federally related^progr^ms 
re^noUfi>r^ T^iyr.cr.tc for rr.cving costs. Allliuuyn ctll people dciuaiiy incurred moving 
costs, loss than 50% received any government cqmpnensation for such costs. Also 
the average size of payment when made to displaced families or.individuals, often 
times does n^t meet the actual costs of moving, 

7. Higher Operating Costs of Another Home, Living expenses many timfes are 
greater in the new neighborhoods where the residences have moved than in their 
old neighborhoods. This includes things like increased commuting costs to Workt- 
greater beating bills, higher pioperty taxes, and general operating costs for the 
home itself, • ' 

II. Losses , Due to Related Uncertainity and Delays 

Since there is alv;oys a time lapse between the initiation of a project and the 
conpicUon, this mer.ns that there will be time delays in refocating the people and 
conctructinq tho highway and people finding their new neighborhoods. During the 
entire lapse of timo from initiai discussion to the actual construction of the 
project, ihc area nna the people in it are strongly affected by both the possibility 
and the actuality of future clearance. . . 

8. Dotcrioration'of thcrQuality of Neighborhood Life, Once a project has been? 
announced, many, owners of both residences and businesses are reluctant to make 
any improvemcr)te, in their propcrty,"-thcrefore; dilapidation occurs. Vacancies 
also renult ncm p::cple moving out before actual relocation procedures ^^re begun* 
Such depc^rtures create not only vacancies, but alscx encourage vandalism and 

crime. Coibiim noted that In a Boston location from the V/est End, ttlidancy ^_ 

increased and tronage hangouts developed. A grea^pr occurrence of vandalism 

and crime v;as also detected in this area. 

9. Inability of Owners to Sell at Reasonable Prices. During the' interim period ^ 
before ccnr^trut.tion actually begins or during constniction before relocation has 
begun, anyone v;lching to move often cannot receive fair market value for his 
property, if is forced to move because of v;ork, he usually receives a lower 
compenscUon and do^s not become eligible for compensatioa that would be due to 
him. had he ro.noined until tl;e government had begun* compensation. 

10. Interim Declines in Property Value, For rea^ons.dj scussed, above , property 
values may actually decline in an area befbfe the co:vrt tak^s action to actually 
4)urchasc the ; loporty. The date it Miich th^court takes action is the date .of the • 
fair market volue of the house. If there has been ai\ interim decline in property 
values these rcople are not ccmpcnsatcd for the depres^sed value that has occuired 
since the ^announcement of the proposed project;. Although some o.wners look for- 
ward to the gov^ornment buying tlieir dilapidated and deteriorating property, these 
arc usually absentee landlords, who are reasonably \jell off economically, $nd see 
the governnr^ent as relfevlng them of property of wft'ch they aj;e glad to be rid, 

11. Losses of Rental fncomc. After the announcement of\the prpject, many renters/ 
find other property immrdiately and le^vc the owners of the rental property v/ithout 
tenants, since some peooie ar'e unwilling to move into an area wnere construction 

of a highway is being con~idcr"d. It shouJQ also be noted that maintenance oqsts 
are higher due to vandalism , ^:rl^c , and general dg4prlorating>pf surrounding 
properties. 
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12. Co^ts of Maintaining the Property after AppraJSAl. In some cases several 
months may elapse/between the actual appraisal ;6nd the legal acUon which finally 
takes the property. During this interim, owners mayvS,i»metimes make certain vi^al/ 
repairs which then do not appear in appraised value and, for which there will be no 
adequate compensation. 

III. Indfrect Losses Imposed Upon Households and Surrounding Areas. The highway 
not only affects those persons which are relocated and displaced, but it has many 
effects upon those persons living or owning their own property, in the nearby 
neighborhood.' Below are some of those losses which can be incurred by these 
people . 

t 

'l3. Higher Taxe& Because of Greater Local Government "Cost. If greater govern- 
ment costs are incurred in the areatbecause of dilapidation, vandalism, increas'ed 
police projecUon, greater sanitation costs, etc. , these costs might possibly be 
passed on to those left'in the neighborhood. One possibility is an increase in 
property taxes. " 
14. ^Disruption of Local Communications and Traffic. Construction of almost any 
highway norm'ally blocks movement on a large number of local streets and causes 
general disryption of the neighborhood. These consequences decrease convenience 
in movement for local residents and others passing through. It will probably be 
of greater inconvenience to the people in the local neighborhood than it will be tji 
the people who will actually use the highway," after It is constructed. 

^5. Reduction in Quantity and Quality of Local Services. The construction of 
the highway migh> present^ such adverse conditions during its construction that 
many establishments will move out of the area and others refuse to move in, which 
possibly will cause a further deterioration in the quaUty of the neighborhood. The 
reduction of such establishments decreases the choice available to the remaining 
residents. The qualLty of the neighborhood is further reduced by the elimination of 
such faciliUes as parks, especially where ■the community uses the parks for 
rccreaUon, for lelsqrc acUvitles, or just a place to get away from it all. For many 
"of these areas the only green space "le^t-is iii a park." Those are some of the kinds 
of losses for which no compensaUon can be made. By eliminating a great part of 
Douglas Park, the Geor/etdwn clUzens, particularly the elderly and the teenagers, 
would incur great losses foi' which there is no compensation. 

16. Reduction in Employment Opf^unitles and Increased Commuting Costs. "When- 
ever commercial, government, industrial, or other employment providing 
installations are displaced, persons who formerly worked in such places are com- 
pelled to-bByjmeiinemployed or to travel farther to available Jobs. Although most 
displaced eftablishments providing much employment locate elsewhere, many small 
retail establishments, once moved out of an area Uke this, are never reopened else- 
where. Studies indicate that this percentage can run as high as 40% and usually 
exceeds 20% (Hartman, p. 329). ° - .■ 

17. Impact on the Areas Outside the Clearance Area. This is especially significant 
Iwhen a highway is being constructed. It can bring with it deterloraUon of the 
surrounding neighborhood and all the ramifications of deterioration. We should 
also draw special attention to the fact that the highway as proposed would be con- 
structed very near the new school in Douglas Park. This will bring additional 
danger to students. School children must walk near the highway to and from 
school. Also the^school is in such close proximity that the highway probably 
presents danger to students in the area or at school. Itself 
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18. Increased Compellllon for Low Cost Housing. As n9ted earlier, when low cost 
dwelling units are eliminated this Increases the competition for the remaining low 
cost dwellinq'ualts, which can moan an Increase In price for those who are already 
unable to pay higher cost for houslngr It can also Increase density In already 
densely settled urban areas. As noted earlier this affects the Black population 
even greater than the populQ-*on generally, because they do not have as open a 
housing market as tne general popufatlon. Ah elimination of some hoifsing units for 
Blacks create an even tighter houslng»market than before. It seems that the hpusinc 
situation of low Income housnholds has become worse rather than better In tHe 
past few years: (1) because fewer low Income housing units are being built; 

(2) but also because fewer housing units as a whole have been built, which results 
m fewer houses filtering down to low Income peoples. The general Inflation of 
construction costs, and the higher rates of Interest have contributed to the lack of 
new housing hoing built, although there is a greater demand because of the new 
prosperity. . * , 

19. Reduced FJficiency of Coir.munity Faclhties Serving Surrounding Areas. Stores, 
churclies, schools, pirks and other facilities near the clearance areas can some- 
times bo force:; Into n less efficient orer<,tlon by the demolition of residences a^nd 
creation of new projects. If we include the parks as facilities, we can see that the 
demise rf part of Douglas Park would reduce its utility to the people in the neighbor 
hood, but it also could provide over-crowding to other parks in the areas that are 
serving Black populations. 

20. Changes In Relative Accessibility. The purpose of a major highway is to 
improve tne r.obilitv of a large number of persons within the metropolitan area. 

Any alteration of the relative accessibility of different parts of the metropolitan ^ 
area have a concomitant change in property values. Where inte_rchanges make 
accessibility creater, values tend to rise. Bufon the opposite iide. other sights 
can fallfust as sharply in procertv value when accesslfiilltv is clrised off from rl,P 
''highways . Thr^.n losses occi:r in all areas where the highway is rjot ccccsslble. 
By re-routing trr.ffic away from areas which normally have had traffl^, losses can 
occur in places not even near the neighborhoods to which the hlghw's^^now runs. 

Z\. Losses Rosu'ltinq from a Process of Construction. During the construction of 

a-htgh-vv?rrH«e#vl-tFa!fi€-lfi lraTO&dcdJ30thJiV-iiddad_fi£nge.5tlon_an^^ blocking of 

movement duo to this construction. The local government has to pay Increased 
costs for trafiic control and for the creation of alternate access paths. Businesses 
on r.unouuriln- i-.trects /ft^tlmes lose sales, because access to the property is 
^Ujjiixi+^hed an>l traffic et)nqe=5tion discouranes patronage. Also, noise and 
/vlbrpliion associated with con nruct'.on m^y diiTjpt productive processes and 

gcjiorally lower the quality of the environment. No compensation is generally made 
for thcso losses, even when they are substantial. 

» 

22. Losses Hcultino from Advcrso Environmental Changes. During the con- 
struction of tl;- ; l':hv.-?7, -.nr! niter the hlgnv/n-/ is conGtmctcd , the neighborhood ^ 
h.ir. c-K'rhti-Pcil 1 ' v<iy koig-, r.cro lAr pollution iio.n exhaust fumes, the ginre 
of lights rt ninlit, incr^ncod conr^^.^tiov. in tho neJqhborhocd, and a grc^atcr 
possibility x^t d .ri^cr to child. rn and och-r [ cdcGXrians,, because of the increased 
traffic congosticn on tho highway. Those riro GcfdlUonal co<,t3 for which there are 
no compcn^.atlop to thoGc people v/ho must remain in the area once the highway is 
constructed. 
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SOCIAL IMPACT REPORT EVALUATION GUID-lLINli 
Ed Bryan 

ThiB guideline is designed to assist city planners and other agencies 
who are interested in assessing how changes in the urban environment will effect 
the lives of the ^citizens in that environment. It isS intended to help the analyst 
determine how any environment change will alter the patterns of social movements, 
activities and interactions of the community's residents • 

This guideline has been put in outline form so that the various social as- 
pects of the community can more readily be recognized and assessed. Each aspect 
should he considered a? a dependent variable that can be effected, to one degree 
or another, by any -environmental change. 

The outline is divided into Uo parts. The first is designed to describe 
the ^effected area as it presently exists • The second part; is intended to des- 
cribe the proposed change apd to assess the effect of 3ame, ^ 

• ' V • ■ 

Description of /the^ llxisting Community 

„ _ : ^ _ ^ i ^ ^ _ - . . 

I, Population distribution within the community 
.(This is essentially demographic data, some of which may be obtained 
froffl the bureau of the census. Its purpose is to give the analyst a 
picture of the various types of people living within the community^ 

# i> 

A. Age Distribution 

/' ' 

^ "1. Age range' and ratios; u ^ 

The analyst should try, to determine the range of ages appearing 
in the community and the percentage of i^^asidents which appear' 
^ in each age group, - , > 

2. Residence DistribU'tion: 

Ignoring the effect of tho wide age ran^ns lyosent in family 
groups, the analyst should determine if housing, patterns are 
homogeneous or heterogeneous as to age, 

B. Ethnic Distribution 

1. Demographic analysis: 

The analyst should determine the variety of ethnic groups 
who ronido within the ef fee bed area and the proportion of , 
each ethnic group to the community as a whole. - - . ^. 
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2^ Ilosidonco Distribution: 

Itio analyst should discrwer whothor housing areas tend 
to bo ethnically dof in^ and wTiothor ethnicallj' honogen- 
eoun areas are voluntarily created by the residents or 
arc the result of outside social pressures, 

3. ethnic Friction ..nalysis: 

iTovLous ethnic, conflicts should be analyzed and the 
pos.iibilily of futuro ethnic conflicts should be t'akon 
in'O accru.']r. 1;^ u!: i inalyst. - ' . ^ 

Jocio-'Cconoiic .Analysis 

1*. IncoTie and educati on. range and ratio analysis: 

co'nnunlty should be analyzed to determine the various 
rjfiuo'i t,i onal and incoiie levels present ;/it,hin the community. 

2. 3ocio-economic residency patterns: 

I'.osidency patterns should be analyzed to determine how 
housing is sLratified along status and/or income lines^ 

Family Composition Analyse^p^ 

1. Demographic analysis: ' 

jrho analyst should try to determine the percentage of his 
community made up by family groups: the number of adults 
living within family groi^ps as opposed to the number of 
children: the age range of the children vn thin the commun- 
' ity: the number of one parent houf.eholds and the number of 
households v/here both parents work. ^ 



"2; ""hesiTlenrcy fhtterns-; ' . — -i — 

The analyst should determine both the homogeneity of heter- 
ogeneity of family group housing, as \i(fll as^ttie primary. 
. type of housing, whether single or multiple f^ily dwellings 

Population Density Analysis' 

1. The degree of population density within the area should .be 
""determined. This should include residential use density, 
recreational and service use density, and commerical use 
densi ty.' « ^ 

*2« The amount of undevioped land v/ithiii the community should 
be assessed. 

Population Stability , Analysis 

1. The degree of population mobility in the community should 
be determined. In and out nigra Lion patterns will be analyz 
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II. Occupational Profile Analysis 

A. The Structure and Character of the Work Force 

1. Skills Profifag Skills, occupations and educational levels 
of jcomraunity members will be noted. 

B. Geographic Distribution of the Work Force , 

^1. Patterns of occupational mobility and the ratio of inter- 
-4, community job holders to extra comrauni-ty job holders will 
. be examined. 

C. Occupational Need-Assessment 

1. Unemployment and undereft^ployment data will be correlated 
to population data already acquired. The ratio of employed 
to non-employed within the, community will be determined. 

Ill Transportation Pattern Analyses 

A. Private Pransportatiqn Use Analysis 

1. Namber of cars per 'household. 

2. Estimate of degree and' type of private use, eg., employment, 
household. 

B. Pyblic Transportation Use Analysis 

1.' Percentage of community members who use public transportation 
-2." Demographic and area analysis of public transportation use. 

C. ' Traffic Patterns 

1. Inves\gate the' factors of congestion, parking availablility 
th^t affec't the community in private and public transportation. 

IV. Co)nraunity Service Analysis ' 4 

(The variety, capacity, availability of services and the ratio of 
* facilities to the population in the impacted area will be determined) 

1. " '^iblic Services V 

a. Variety, capacity of agencies (police, medical, fire depart- 
^-7 ments, park and recreational, public social services- 

welfare, senior citizens) 

2. The Private Sector < 

a. Variety and capacity of commerical services. 

3. Social Function Need Assessment 
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a. Noed and duplication of service analysis 
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THE PROPOSAL AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE EXISTING COMMUNITY 

The PYojoct Under Consideration: 

The proposal should be described i-n detail. Of particular interest is 
* an analysis cf fiscal ramifications (eg. tax revenues realized or 
expondod) No to Short Tc^rm and Long Term Effects . 

Population Distribution^ Frctors: 

A. Will displacement result'>^ 

B. Wi^l distribution ratios be altered? (age, ethnic, socio-economic, 
family comjreition) 



C. l/ill ethnic solidarity be influenced? 




D. V/ill population density and migration patterns be altered? 
i^conomic and Occupatirnal Impact •'\ 

X. Will patterns of occupational mobility be altered? Increase or 
. decrease in persons commuting to. work? - / 

B. Will the structure and character of the work. force be altered? • 
V/i31 jobs created by the proposal meet the needs and skills of 
community members? 

0. Will underemployment and unemployment rates be altered? 

D. V;ill the distribution of real income-'be altered? 

E. Tax Structure analysis: Will the tax system (federal, state, county, 
local) bo altered? Will the project increase of decrease tax ex- 

. pondi luron? 

Ti^anspor tation Pattern Analysis 
A. Private transporta^i on * 

1. Will transportation use patterns of private vehicles be altered? 

2. '/ill there be an increase or decrease of private vehicles? 



D. ^ Public transportation 




^1. , Will the variety of public transportation be increased^ decreased 
or alleviat'y]? 

:\ ".Ul th^ distribution of comifunity members who use public trans- 
portaM'on be 'iltered? 

3. Whatsis fha effect of increase in public transportation in 
ti'jffic conf^osLi on' anrl :i.;e? 
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Traffic patterns 

IJill th'^ alteration of transportation effect congestion, parking^ 
availability ^and physical apparatus in "the community? 

V« Connainity Services Import Analysis 

, * "* * 

A. J'/ill the project increase or decrease demand for public and 
private sorvices? r 

Riblic Services - can public services absorb increased demand 
within present budget structure? Mill new tax support be necessary 
(police, fire, medical, park and recreation) 

C« Privates Sector - Does the proposal duplicate social and economic 
services existing in community? Are present commercial resources 
sufficient to meet increased need? 

VI. Long rerm Detrimental Effects 

A. Describe long term effects of the proposal that are detrimental 
to the^ealth and viability of the community. 

B. Describe altern^atives in the proposal to mitigate long term 
detrinontal effects. 

•PUBLIC OPINION FEEDBACK J ^ * 

I. Sampling representative public opinio/i * ' I 

II. Idontif icat.inn and interviewing of interested parties ^nd gi^ups who 
will^gain or lose by the project , 

III. . Jtoss-media information systert. 
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Key Social Indicators . 

Desha i es Kopper and Siker (]970 



S^toeconomic Status 

1. Education 

a. Median educational attainment of household 
head. 



g. Income level less than $5,000- Percent of 
families. with income less than $5,000, 

h. Income level between $5,000-$ 10,000 — 
Percent of families with income $5,000 to 

^ $10,'OQO. 



b. Giammar school education or less - Percent of 
population over 18 years of age with 8th grade 
or less of xhool attendance. 

c. Less than high school education - Percent of 
population over 21 years of age with less than a 
high school education. 

d. College education - Percent of population over 
25 years of age with a baccalaureate degree 
and/or advanced degrees. 

e. Professional education - Percent of population 
over 29 years of age with a masters, doctorate, 
or other advanced degrees. - 

2. Income 

a. Median family income. 

b. /belief income — Percent of families receiving 
some rel^ef incpme. 

c. Income level less than $1,000 - Perpent of 
families with4ncome less than 31,^00. 

d. Income level less than $2,000 - Percent of 
familier with income less than $2,000. 

e. Income level less than $3,000 - Percent of 
' families with income less than $3,000 

f. Income level less than' $4,000 - Percent of 
families with incoine less xh^n :^4,C0o 



i. Income level greater than $ 10,000 - Percent of 
' families with income greater than $10,000. . 

3. Housing 

a. Overcrowding index — Pertent of occupied 
hous^gg units having 1.01 or more persons per 
room. 

b. Substandard housing index - Percent of 
housing units that either lack a complete 
bathroom for- exclusive use or that hav6 a 
combination of two of the following: Low 
value or rent, inadequate heating, no complete 
kitchen for exclusive use. , ^ 

\ 

c. Low rent index — Percent of renter-occupied 
housing units with'a contract monthly rent of 
less than $80, (no cash rent included in the less 
tl3fin$8p group). 

d. Low own^r- occupied housing value — Percent 
of owner-occupied housing units in one-family 
structure with a value of less than $12,500. . 

e. Older housing — Percent of population residing 
in houses built before 1950. 

4. Social Organization 

a. Normal family life index - Percent of children 
under 18 year,s of age living with both parents. 
This indicator is a^'measure of stable family 
organisation/ 0 
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b. Marital unrest index - Ratio of divorced and 
separated persons to now married persons — 
measure «^ fanfiily disorganization. 

c. Matriarchy index - Percent of household heads 
that are 'female heads with own children - 
measure of family disorganization. 

5. Occupation and Employment 

a. Low status occupation — Percent of employed 
males in unskilled, semiskilled, or service 

4 

occupations. 

' / b. Under-employment — Percent of employed 
JL- males working less than 30 hours per weeTc. 

c. Unemployment, male - Ratio of unemployed 
males over employed males x 1,000. 

d. Married female employment — Percent of mar- 
ried women employed and working more than 
30 hours per week. 

e. High-status occupation - Percent of employed 
males with professional or managerial posi- 
tions. 

Socioeconomic Status Composite Indicator (incorpo* 
rates 1 through 5 above) 

6. Material Indicators 

a. Automobile ownership - negative - Percent of 
household who do not own an automobile. 

b. -Multiple automobile ownership - Percent of 
households with more than two people, having 
two or more automobiles. ^ 



c. T.V. ownershi p^ negative - Percent of house- 
holds not owning a teleN^ision. 

Maternal and^Child Health Data 
1. Fertility 

a. High fecundity - PerceoJ^of women with three 
or more own children. 

b. Childjixs women - Percent of Women marri^ 
more -than 2 years who have no own children. 



c. General fertility rafe- Births per 1,000 fe- . 

males in age interval 15 to 44. 
i 

d. Nuptial birth rafe - Legitimate births per 
1,000 married females. 

e. Gross reproduction rate - Female births to 
mothers of ages 15 to 44 per 1,000 females of 
ages 15 to 44. (Replacement formula.) 

f. Nonwhite fertility - Number of births to qon- 
white females. 

g. White fertility rate - Number of births occur- 
ring to white females. , 

h. High birth order - Percent of births repre- 
senting a birth order of four or more children. 

i. Births at Vale-New Haven Hospital - Percent 
of total live births bcturring at Yale-New 
Haven Hospital. 

j. Births at Hospital of St. Raphael - Percent of 
total live births occurring at Hospital of St. 
Raphael. 

2. Family Planning 

a. Childbearing expectations- Percent of married 
females between the ages of 14 to 44 who 
expect one or more additional children. 

b. No childbearing^ expectation - high fertility 
areas - Percent of married females between the 
ages of 14 to 34 not expecting any additional 
children. 

c. No childbearing ^^(pectation - general - Per- 
cent of married females between the ages of 14 
to 44 not expecting additional children. 

3. Pregnancy Outcome 

a. Low birth weight - Percent of live births with, 
birth weight S'A pounds or less. 

» 

b. Optimum birth weight - PercenJ of live &irths 
with baby weight 6, pounds 10 ounces to ^9^ 
pounds 14 ounces. 

c. Successful pregnancy - Percent of total preg- 
nancies resulting in live births. 
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d. Poor gestation — Pert: en t of live births with a 
gestation period of 35 weeks or less 

Infant mortality - Percent of live born babies.^ 
who died within 1 year. 

f. Perinatal - Percent of total live and^stillborn 
births which were eithW stillborn or the infant 
died within 28 days after birth. 

g. Toxemia or pregnancy disorders — Percent of 
mothers in Yale-New Haven Hospital who had 
toxenfiia or other pregnancy disorders. 



d. Jewish mothers — Percent of mothers in Yale- 
New Haven Hospital who reported being 
Jewish. 

e. Protestant mothers — Percent of mothers in 
Yale-New Haven Hospital who reported being 
Protestant. ^ 

f. /Vo/7w/7/re — Percent of mothers in Yale-New 
Haven ^ospital who were nonwhite. 

« 

g. Under-age mothers — Percent of live births 
occurring to mothers under 18 years of age. 



h. Pregpancy complications - Percent of mothers 
in Yale New, Haven Hospital who experienced 
pregnancy complications. ^ 



h. High-risk pregnancy ages— Percent of live 
births occurring to mothers under 20 and over 
34 years of age. 



I. Infant diseases - Percent of babies born w)<o 
experienced postnatal diseases. 

j. Typ^ of delivery - Percent of deliveries sponta- 
neous, operative, and neonatal, premature, 
immature, abortive, and/or died undelivered. 



6. Child Day Care and Life Cycles 



a. Working mothers - preschool children - Per- 
cent of working mothers with children less than 
6 years of age. 



4. Prenatal Care 

a. Prenatal visits - negative - Percent of mothers 
in Yale-New Haven Hospital who did not visit a 
doctor prior to entering the hospital * 

b. Prenatal visits - positive - Percent of mothers 
in Yale-New Haven Hospital who had made 
seven or more prenatal visits ' 

c. Pregnancy trimester of prenatal visits - Related' 
to number of visits 

d^ Service status while in hospital - Percent of 
maternity cases in wards and/or private rooms. 



fi.' 'Charac t eVTiSTcsoTIVlbtfie r" 



a. Parity - Mean number of previous live biahs. 



b. Working nnothers - school children - Percent 
of working mothers who have own childr^en 
agef6 to 17. , • ^ 

. c. Child care index - Percent of mothers wjth 
children under 13 years of age^who take care of 
their own children and who do not work. 

-r * 

d. Child' rearing index - Percent of household 
heads with own children under 14 years of age. 

e. Preschool index - Percent of household heads 
witb own children under 6 years o?^ 

f. Minor populatiort- Percent of population 
under 21 years of age. 

. g. Childrep indicator - Percent of population 
under 18 years of age. 



b. '-Age of -mother at birth - Mean 'age of mother 

Itbirth. 

c. Catholic mothers - Percent of mothers in 
Yale New Haven Hospital who reported being 
Catholic 



7. Ill^itimacy 



) ■ 



a Illegitimate birth rate - Illegitimate births per 
1.000 unmarried females in age interval 15 to 
44. V - ' 
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b. Unmarried mo f/7ers — Percent of mothers in 
Yale-New Haven Hospital who were unmarried. 

c. Age of mother bearing illegitimate child. 



Health Data 



1. Health Resources Utilization 

a. Lacl< of health insurance coverage — Percenrof 
population not covered by health insurance. 

b. Head of household not covered by health 
insurance " Percent of household heads ^-not 
covered by health insurance. 

c' Routine physical examination - positive — Per* 
\cent of population receiving a routine physical 
examination by a doctor within the' last 12 
months. ' 

*^\d. Routine physical examination - negative — 
Percent of population not receiving a routine 
physical examination by a doctor within the 
last 12 months. » 

' e. Routine ' physical examination of children — 
positive- Percent of children under 18 years 
of age receiving routine physical examination 
by a doctor within the last*12 months. 

f. Routine physical examination of children — 
* nepaf/Ve ~ Percent of children under 18 not 

^ receiving routine physical examination within 
the last 12 months. 

g. Dental examination— population — Percent of 
population over 7 years of age visiting the 
dentist for routine dental care. 

h. Dental examination - school children — Per- 
'cent of children between 7 and 17 years of age 

visitin(f the dentist for routine dental care. 

i. Hospital visits -.Percent of popJUlation visiting 
hospital emergency rooms or clinics as a result 
of an immediate health problem. 

j. Hospital visits - Yale-New Haven Hospital - 
Percent of population visiting the Yale-New 



Haven Hospital emergency room or outpatient 
clinic. ' ^ 

k. Hospital visits - Hospital of St Raphael- Per^ 
cent of population visiting Hospital of St. 
Raphael emergency room or outpatient clinic. 

« 

2. Health Status 

a. Morbidity index - Percent 6f population 
reporting a chronic acute health problem. 

b. Activity restrictions - Percent of population 
reporting frequent or complete limitation of 

• normal activity because of a health problem or 
disability^* 

c. Activity. Restrictions - head of household or 
wife - Percer^t of households \^ere the head 
and/or wife reported frequent of complete- 
limitation of normal activity because of a 
health problertl or disability. 

d. Efyerty population 'restricted - Percent of pop- 
ulation 65 years of age or over reporting 
frequent or complete limitation of normal 
activity because of a health prpblem or dis- 
ability. 

Migration ' 

a. Nonmigrant index — Percent of population 
over 5 years of age living in the same house for^ 
5 or more^years. ^ 

*b. Interstate migrants — Percent of population 
born outside Connecticut. • 

c: Ethnicity - Percent of pofDulation with one or 
both parents foreign *born. 



Descriptive Indicators^ 



/ 



a. Racial cBmposition, Negro and other minority 
races - Proportion of tha. population that is 
Negro oriother minority race. 

b. Child rearing completed (or no child 
rearing) - Percent of married couples with 
husband over 45 years of age with no own 
children under 18 years of age. 
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Elderly population - Percent of population 65 
years or older. 

^Median age of household head. 

Average household size - Mean number of 
persons in household. ^ • 

Dependency rate— The number of persons 



under -18 years of age**or over 64 years of age 
per 1 ,000 persons. 

g. Age distribution of population (17 groupings). 

h. Age distributbon of female population (13 
groupings). ^ 

i. Age distribution of female population married 
{13 groupings). 



V 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation of urban Jater resources plans will be accompli shed by comparing the 
impacts of the alternative plans. with the water resource planning objectives 
and the'regional problems, concerns, and Issues that the planning effor was di- 
rected to achieve. (Planning Division 1973: 3-9&10) 

Whereas impact assessment Involves Identifying and measuring the changes asso- 
ciated with each of the alternative plans, evaluation Is- the process through 
which values a re' ascribed to these changes. Evaluation is accomplished by in- 
terpreting whether the consequences of the alternatives are beneficial or ad- 
verse. (Planning Division 1973: 3-10) 

IMPACT ASSESSMENT 

* The purpose of impact, or effect, assessment is to identify^nd" iteasure 
the changes expected to result from different alternative plans. Im- 
pacts 'are identified. by comparing all the components of ah alternative 
plan to the base condition of the region to determine the economic, so- 
cial, and environmental changes from the condition that are. expected to 
occur with the plan. Impact assessment involves th'e following activi- 
ties: • 

(1) Categorize the source of impacts, such as inputs, outputs or 

facilities. 

(2) Identify and trace impacts. ^ ' ' 

(3) Specify incidence of impacts, including spatial distribution, ^ 

^ and when they will occur. 

(4) Measure impacts. 

(Corps of Eng.ineer's, Department of the Army. "Urban Studies P^S'^a"'; 
Proposed Policies and Procedures," Federal Register, 39, 130, Part III 
(5 July 1974), 24757-58) 

Impact assessment is the process through which the changes associated with al- 
ternative plans are identified and measured. 

» » 
An impact is any potentially significant change brought about by an alternative. 
Impacj:sare identified by comparing the inputs, outputs, and facil i-ty requi re- 
ments'of an alternative to the base condition of the region to detei^in&.it a 
change from th^t conaition is expected to occur. ^ ( J- 

Because the alternative plans involve actions which may tike place in tjre future, 
identification of impacts will require forecasting whether signficant changes 
from the base condition can be expected. (Plann ing. Di vi s i on. 1973: 



"SOCIAL IMPACTS" . •' _ • 

1 

! 

Thiel's definition of social effects is concise: they are regarded as 
those influences which "... change the relationship between people 
and social institufions such as the family, cotnmunity,, .government , 
schools,' cliurches, etc." (Kanwit 1967: 18) 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



References below are annotated in the following format: 

Jitle 
Author(s) 

Place of publication and other identifying information 

Descriptors / identifiers ^^ 

Locators 

Abstract 

Findings 

Comments 

See also: 

"Descriptors /Identifiers** are key words describing the broad 
subject areas (descriptors) and specific contents (identifiers) of 
each source. Since the same terms can be use^ interchangeably, 
as either descriptors or identifiers according to the author^s 
emphasis, both "sets are combined in a sinffle list or index in 
Appendix 2. Here, identifiers are subordinated by use of a colon, 
e. g. ,_Attitudes: Flooding and Flood Protection. The former 
term is the descriptor; the latter^ the identifier, 

"Locators" simply indicate the physical setting of the studies 
reported. , In certain cases these are highly localized; in others 
they are area-wide (e.g. river basins). 

Abstracts used are those supplied by the author wherever possible. 
"Findings" are selected to highlight the reviewer's particular ' 
interests, however. Comments are his own except where* otherwise 
stated. 

"See also'-^ refers to cognate'^so.urces a reader may wish to consult. 
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A Preliminary Model of the Hydrologic -Sociologic Flow^System of 
an Urban Area 

Wade An^ews an^d others. 

Logan, Utah: Institute for Social Science Research on Natural 
Resources and -Utah Water Research Laboratory, Utah State University', 
1973 (April). ■ ' ■ 

DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS . 



Attitudes: Flooding and Flood Protection; Flood\Plain Management) 
Hydrologic System; Interviewing;^ Methpdology; Modeling; Reg^ression 
Analysis; Social Well-Being; Watershed Management 

LOCATORS . ^ 

Salt Lake Valley, UtaJi 

ABSTRACT 

This report describes the first phase of a larger project directed 
toyrard developing a general technique for analyzing and solving urban 
metropolitan hydrologic problems through joint consideration of both 
the pKysJcgl and social system dimensions. T>iis particulat report 
is limited to th^^^preliminary work of identifying social variables, 
the first step of as signing 'mathematical values and developing a 
mathenriatital format for them. In addition, the physical-hydrologic 
system is identified for purposes'of clarifying the element in that 
system. The ultim^ite objective of ^he entire project is to lay out a 
theoretical and^jjj^eraUy applicable mathematical model of both tfie 
physical and*-social dimensions involved in metropolitan flooding 

problems* 3^ 

*» 

This report is divided into five parts. Chapter I introduces the 
problem ami sets out the scope of the study. Chapter II is concerned 
with the development of the hydrologic dimension of the model. The 
methodology and'^fatiqnale used in developing the conceptual model of 

^the sociological componentrof the system are presented in Chapter III. 

' A cottceptu%l model>f the h^ydrologic-sociologic system together with 
generalized mathematical relationships for specific sociological 

* processes are includ^ in Chapter IV. Chapter V sets out the ccm- ^ 
ckisiojis'of the first phase of the projec t. Specific data, computer 
programs,' and other relevant information are included as appendices. 

■. ■ ■ ■ isi ■ 

■• •• . * . 



. ANDKiuWb AND UiHUjKb {i'H'i} 

159 . ^ 

Both survey data and data collected by agencies and gro\ips in the 
study area (Salt Lake Valley) are used and nnodeled by application of 
multiple regression analysis. V 

FINDINGS 

U The variable, ^'perceived likeliho^od of flooding at present residence, " 
is a central motivating variable for member's of the public and is also 
relcLted to other types of behavior, such as membership in groups or 
organizations concerned with floociTcontrQl projects which are instru- 
mental in influencing flood agency behavior, ^ 

2, An agency is alerted to a flooding problem by either the hydrologic 
component (physical systems and their condition) or'by public perception 
of the flood probabilities through the vaj-iabte ''perceived likelihood of 
flooding at present residence." 

3, Emergency and non-emergency action selectidn processes on the 
part of agencies emphasize different factors. The selection of emergency 
actions emphasizes "flood control potential of action" and "cost and 
other economic factors. " Non-emergency action selection emphasi/.es 
factors such as aesthetics and recreation as well^s opinions of 

publics and other agencies. i, ' * . 

4, There are many more specific findings contained within each 
section of the report and referring to each part of the modeL These 
are mainly found in Chapter 4, pp. 37-59. Here the sociulogic part 
of the hydrolo'gic-sociologic model is divided into six stages: 

1. State of public opinion information and perception of flooding 
problems. 

2. Planning agencies or social structure for planning activities 
and the preliminary proposal process. , 

3. Decision agencies or structure for analysis arid aUoEti^ln of 
' proposed plan. 

4. Public reaction process (acceptance, rejection, or adjustment). 

5. Alternative actions subcycle". 

6. Implementation of actions. 

For each stage, regression analyses of the most strategic variables 
are conducted and the re suits are "plugged^ into" the model. 

COMMENTS 

1. This is an ambitious modeling effort which effectively demoa- 
strates the possibilities of a systemic path model approach lo laying 
the conceptual foundation fur impact as sessment. It is particularly 
pertinent to area profiling i ssues . i. 
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Social Costs and Benefits of Water Resource Cottfitruction 
Rabel J. Burdge and K. Sue Johnson 

« 

Research Report No. 64, LexinKlon: Water Reaourcrs Rosi».n-< h • * 

Institute, University of Kentucky, h)73 (November). 

DESCRIPTORS^DENTIFIERS 

Adjustment; Army Corps of Engineers; Attitudes: Relocatiojv)Re«ervoirs; 
Benefit-Cost Analysis; Community Cohesi6n; Evaluation; Triterviewjng; 
Methodology; Migration: Forced; Reservoirs; Social Values 

LOCATORS 

Carr Fork and Cave Run Reservoirs, Kentucky 
ABSTRACT . . 

This report analyzes the process of relocating people who iruist move ^ 
due to reservoir construction in Kentucky. Usirtg a variety of data ^ 
obtained in previous studies psychological, social, economic and other 
material costs and benefits of forced relocation are dcscribectand the 
role of the relocating agency (the Army Corps of Engineers) is 
examined. Generally, the younger, more affluent and better-educated 
migrants fare better in the relCcaticTn process than the older, poorer 
and less-educated/ Particular attention is paid to those people who 
found relocation difficult and suggestions are offered for easing their - 
burden. I The framework for thii report is longitudinal, tracing the 
relocation process from pre-migration to post-r relocation. 

FINDINGS ^ 

1. ^Relocation tends to affect people who are poor, often subsistence 
farmers, with little formal education, and who hold values such as 
tra^tionali sm, familism, person-centeredness, and fatalism. Many 
hold negative attitudes toward reservoir construction and the federal 
government in general. # 

2. It is not true that knowledge about a project is necessarily a factor 

in reducing negative attitudes. The tendency toward negativity is greater 
among those who must be relocated. 
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3^ Positive attitudes are likely<yvhen people can see re^l benefits 
for them personally or for the whole community (Burdge and l,udtko 
1973). <Negative attitudes probctbly arise from the feeling Ihaf Ihcy 
are losing something personally, ^ 

4. '*The mean age of those having to move for the Cave Rur\ Reservoir 
was 58, and for Carr Fork Reservoir 56yar males and 53 for females. 
This is considerably older than the U. s/av^tege* Their modal ^ 
edvication in both populations was eighth grade; their mean incomes^ 
were $4,000 at Cave Run and $5,000 at. Carr Fork, so they hardly 
form a well-to-do class.' Rural dwellers, tend to be very attached to 

their homes and land. These people lead a life based on personal, 

individualistic, and familistic relationships --all of which, plus ways 
and pace of doing things, is disrupted when they have to move. For 
some people this loss of focus of "identification can have catastrophic 
Results. " 

/ ' 

5. "These data show that a substantial number of people were mistreated 
by the Corps. They were not helped enough, or were not paid enough 
for the difficulty and 'inconvenience of finding a new"home. About half 
the respondents experienced some difficulty in dealing wifeh^the Corps, 
and the major issue was financial cost." 

6. "About one-third of the persons whose financial situations worsened 
(20 of 67) cited relocation as a cause. Frequently cited reasons 
included the lack of a garden and higher rents and for those with a 
new business location'^'the necessity for more rent and a decrease in 
business' volume. On the other hand, only a very' small number, (2 

put of 43) whose financial situation had improved cited reservoir-related 
causes. These two respondents listed a garden and increased business 
volunje as the reason for an improved financial situation." 

7. "\yhen asked what social activities had changed the most upon 
relocation, the majority replied, Wisiting friends.*" ^^ 

' % « 

SEE ALSO : Burdge and Ludtke (1973); Ludtke and Burdge (1970); 
Johnson and Burdge (1974). 
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'^Social (Separation among Displaced Rural Families: The Case of 
Flood Gontrbl ileservoirs'' 

RabelyJ., Burd^e and Richard L. Ludtke 

Jn: W. R. Burch and others (eds.) Social Behayior, Natural Resources ' 
and the Environment , New York: Harper and Row, 1973, pp. 85-108, 

DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS 



Adjustment; Attitudes: Relocation/Reservoirs; Benefit-Cost AnalyBis;^ 
Causal Inference; Community Cohesion; Interviewing; Methodology; 
.Migration: Forced; Modeling; Quasf-Experimental Design; Researvoirs, 

LOCATORS 



Kentucky; Southeast Ohio ^ 
ABSTRACT . 

The focus of this paper is on how rural people anticipated forced 
migration due to reservoir construction. Data were obtained from 
personal interviews with people about to be flooded by multipurpose 
reservoirs in southeastern Ohio and central Kentucky^ A model is 
tested in which the variables "vested interests,** knowledge of 
reservoir project, socio-economic status, and the degree of "identi- 
fication ^ith place" are seen as producing differential attitudes toward 
the projects. - Different attitudes, it is hypothesized, will produce 
differential apprehension over moving, which in turn will influence 
individual migration plans. Support for the model is uneven, but the 
variables "vested interests" and degree of "identification with place" 
are correlated strongly with attitudes of respondents toward reservoir 
projects. A most^s'urpris ing finding is that socio-economic status 
is not related to attitudes toward projects with sufficient strength to 
be considered important. . 

FINDINGS * 

!• This is a study of how rural people anticipate forced moves. The 
unique aspect of the phenomenon under study is that return migration 
is'' pre'^hyled. The "main depehdent variable is anticipation of migration 
under this condition. 
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2. Previous literature on migration is reviewed* None of this 
research r^cts the notion that migration is. a stressjproducin^ 
activity. ♦ 

3. The model tested is the following: 



Vested Interests 
Served 



Knowledge of 
Project 



Socioeconomic 
^tatus 



Identification 
'with Place 



- Attitudes 






Toward 




Apprehension 


Reservoir 


— > 


Over Moving 


1 Projects 







Separation 
Plahs 



The design is one which makes causal inferences from non-experimental 
data, 'in thi-s design only the concluding variable is seetf^strictly as 
a dependent variable. The 'two' intervening variables maybe considered 
as independent or dependent. The initial variables are assumed to 
be caused by (exogenous) variables outside the^ system, but are viewed 
as independent variables in the model. Reciprocal causation (feedback) 
is ruled out. 



4. Results of tfi^-Jestj^ 

K Apprehension over moving^relates inversely with people's 
willingness to separate themselves from their current fricpds 
and homes.- 

2. People with more favorable attitudes toward the project are 
less apprehensive over moving and consequently are more \ 
willing to engage in moves that require a greater degree of 
separation from current friend^ and residence. 

3. Vested interests, is an exceptionally powerful variable in 
support of the hypothjeais that attitudes affect social migration. 
Vc«»tf»H interests were found to relate to approhenbion indirectly 
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as predicted, supporting the idea that those persons with 
vested interests served by a project^ are -more willing to 
engage in moves that require a greater degree of separation 
from current friends and residence* 

4. Knowledge about the project had a negligible effect on 
people* s attitudes toward the reservoir projects and did not 
contribute to the explanation of social migration, 

5. The level of identification with place was found-to relate 
strongly and consistently with apprehension and consequently 
produced indirect effects ^on social separation. Uniformly, 
the more intense identification with place, the less inclined 

. people were to nioVe.* . 

5. This study, then, suggests a portrait of a person with favorable ' 
Attitudes toward reservoirs as one who is younger, unresistant to change, 
has- high vested interests in the^project, and has an extremely low 
identification with place of residence. This person is less likely to be 
apprehensive about moving. ^' 

SEE ALSO : Ludtke and Burdge (1970); Burdge and Johnson (1973), 
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"A Systemic Approach to Social Impact Assessment'* _ 
C. Mark Dunning 

In: C. P. Wolf (ed.) Social -Irnpact Assessment , Milwaukee, Wise: 
Environmental Design Research Association, 1974, pp. 59-64# 

DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS' 

Evaluation; Groups: Impacted; Planning; Profiling; Publics: Identi- 
fication of; Systems Approach. ^ - - . 

LOCATORS 



Pruitt-Igoe (St. Louis, Missouri) ' * 

ABSTRACT. 

In order to gain understanding of potential impacts, a project ar^a 
may be viewed as a system and the majqr components and issues 
identified. By obtaining baseline data on the project area social 
system, a comparison of this information .with the perceptions of 
this system embodied in plans and planning inputs can'be made. 
Impact assessment, by this method, is a two-part process. In.Jbe 
first part, the project area is 'disagg regated into major interest 
groups and publics. Major community issues are also identified so 
that the character of. interrelationships among these groups is more 
apparent. Utilizing this understanding as a framework, plans are 
then compared on^the basis of the manner in which costs and benefits 
are distributed over the are%. By forecasting future soQ^al conditions, 
given^he assumptions of plans or perceptions guiding planning, an 
understanding of the social trade-offs that alternative plans entail 
can be developed. This understanding, in turn, can be reapplied to 
t;he plannl^ig process to add another dimension to choices that must ' 
be made in developing project plans. Ir^^ct assessment as 
comparative evaluation can thus aid in the development of plans that . 
may be sensitive to a wider range of apolitical, social ^nd Economic 
groups and issues. 

FINDINGS 

K Whatsis the method of syslematic analysis'^ 
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I. Disaggregate project area into publifls and interest groups; 
specify their goals, their perceptlon^of important issues. 




2. Compare and evaluate plans on basis of benefit-cost distribution 
over groups (differential impact analysis). 

■< f >• 

3. Choose-best alternative in terms of o^itimum systems advantage. 
2. Why do systemic approach? \ * 

* 

1. To avoid extreme selective focus or bias toward one group to 
the exclusion of others. 

2. Need to know whole project area and how it fits^together. 

' 3. Sensitizes one to complexities project a<^ea structure and to 
salient community, issues. 

4. Shows th^t ii^ipacts have different beneficial oV adverse impacts . 
on different groups. * , 

5. Best guide to good planning because it. includes important, 
but easily overlooked, factors. 

COMMENTS 

1 Girard Krebs ("A Systemic Approach to Social Impact Assessment: 
A Response to Dunning;" pp. 65-66 in C. Pi Wolf (ed.). Social Impact 
Ass essment. Milwaukee, Wise. : Environmental Design Research 
Association. 1974) warns against -the political use of a systems approach . 
in rationalizing planner bias. • 

2. Krebs further argues that adbpting a holistic viewpoint implied in 
the systems approach forces the question of where to draw boundaries 
aroux^ the impact area and what is the adequacy of social models for 
handling such complexity. In any case, a systems viewpoint is only 
the beginning of wisdom, and it cannot suljstitute for interior as well 
as exte'rior viewing of the area under study. 
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Man and Water>>-The Relationship Between Social Psychological 
Systemg and Water Resources Development 

S. J. Fitzsimmons and O. A. Salama 

Cambridge, Mass: Abt. Associates^nc. , 1973 (November). 
DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS 



ERLC 



^ureau oijReclamation; Data Sources; Four Accounts Framework; 
Indicator^; Matrix Logic; Methodalogy; Multiple-Objective Planning; 
'Profiling; Social Needs; Social-Psychological Concepts; Water: 
Functions /Policy 

/ 

ABSTRACT 

This report is divided into two major sections. The first examines 
man's social-psychological needs and his water resource development 
a-ctivities and the relationships between the two. The second part 
develops a set of measurements for determining the nature and extent 
of these relationships for use in planning for actual water resources 
development projects. 

Part One\' "Social Psychological Systenis asThey Relate to Water 
Resources Development, " begins as a brief "primer" on the eontent 
of the various social sciences, followed by a mote extensive treatment 
o^ sociology and s'ocial psychology. Next, 3 description of the qualities 
of water and its reclamation is presented. &ased on this review, a 
variety of water functions are identified. Following this is a chapter 
which attempts to integrate the concepts of the social .sciences and the 
water developnjqnt functions through a discussion of human social and 
psychological needs and water development activities.^ The first part 
closes with a chapter which explo.res the relationships between human 
and water systems and then generates^a systematic .basis for deriving 
a set of social data which^may be used in water resources planning. 

Part Two, "Methods and P rocedures fo^ Measuring Relationships," 
begins with a discussion of the poljcy cpnteict of water resource 
development. It then explores the program, context of water resoi^cc 
development by examining the multiple -obje<;tive planning frame^^rk 
within which social assessment must coexist with economi(i:, envm)n- 
mental, technological and budgetary assessments of projects. Following 
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this is a chapter-Length treatment of measures of social psychological^ 
variables relevant to water development planninp. These measures 
are construed in a deductive manner, progressing from the earlier 
analysis of the interface between human and water needs, through policy 
and.program contexts, to data selectibn. In addition to data, specifi- 
cations, the 'aspects. of data acquisition, validity and reliability, and 
synthesis and aggregation are discussed and recommendations made. 

SUMMAR.Y . . - - 

Chapter l.^asad apon their review of the literature the writers 
come to four conclusions: %i 

1. Until recently there has been a lack of public concern for 

* the social n^eds oTman for water and the impact of water policy 
, on man. 

2. There is a gap in the social sciences on the;theoretical level 
•'.with respect to understanding man's relationship to his environ- 
ment, and certainly with respect to water development ^pects. 

• 3. There is also a coi^responding lack of research. 

4. There \f a lack of knowledRe at the program level about how 
to -measure the relationships between man and watfer. 

The purpose of this report is to fill in these gaps by proposing strategies 
for addressing the fourj problems listed above. 

I ' 

Chapter 2. This chapter discusses concept selection artd organization, 
based on a review of social science literature. From a larger samp^ . 
of-concepts, the writers select a subset to be included in a matrix 
relating social-psychological concepts to water development functions. 
Each concept is tied tQ-on^' (or more) oi seven l^els of behavioral 



organization. These l^: Individual, Groups. Organizations, Social 
Processes, Social Maintenance and Change, Society, and Population. 

Chapter 3. Water serves a variety of functions for man. Based on 
the literature, a range of functions was'identified which were considered 
representative of the many types of objectives embodied in reclamation ' 
activities. A total of fourteen functions was selected, including ecology 
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maintenance and control, life support, security, available and 
predictable supply, quality and distribution, recreation, community, 
industrial-agricultural and other functions* A given water development 
activity t«.g* I a <iam, reservoir, power plant, etc. ) usually fulfills 
a variety of functions simultaneously. Conversely, a given f\mct5on 
can be supportedsby a variety of activities. Activities and functions 
are arrayed against each other in a matrix. 

Chapter 4.''^Thi8 chapter: (1) presents a matrix arraying social- 
psychological systems concepts against water development functions; 
(2) indicates ways in which the matrix will be used for analysis; (3^ 
relates the matrix to upcoming chapters on program and policy con- 
siderations; and (4) discusses some of the implications and limitations 
of matrix logic for generating variables. 

Chapter 5. This chapter identifies a series of concepts, magnitudes 
or concerns generically referred to a^ ''parameters" which establish 
a bridge between the fourteen water development project functions and 
the seven levels of behavioral organization. Each of the linkages 
between behavioral categories and water development functions is 
examined according to its implications ^fc man's needs for water and 
water^s impaction man. 

Chapter 6^ The political juncture between water resource development 
and social goals is discussed in this chapter, primarily in terms of 
the Water 'Resources Gpuncil's "Principles and gt.andards. " A ^ 
systematic accounting framework is presented at the emd. 

Chapter 7. The fo'cus here is on multiple-objective planning in the 
context of water development programs. Certain principles o# multiple- 
objective planning distinguish it from other types. Some of its central 
features include: implicit criteria to accept or reject a plan, the concept 
of optimization of choice among project possibilities,, long-range 
planningi^iwr^hange knd.an interactive or "systems'* approach. A 
section ofthis chapter is sp^ifically addressed to various ways of 
looking at and solving the problem of optimization. 

Chapter 8. This, the concluding chapter, fills in the cells of the * 
matrix using a large number of indicators presumably relevant at 
each level of connection between fimction and behavioral organizations. 
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COMMENTS ' 

1. The reader who may be in'terested in this report but who does not 
wish to struggle through its 400-plus pages is advised to read the 
excerpts from the<report appearing in Wade H. Andrews and others 
(1973), pp. 117-158. 



2. This report disappoijA and aggravates in so many ways and at 
so many- points that it^s'hard to decide where to begin criticism or 
what is the most strategic critical orientation. In my view the report, 
in its present form, should not have been written and certainly should 
not have been published, though its patent deficiencies may prove 
instructive. Ironically, the service best rendered by Man and Water 
is a negative one--what not to do--and it unwittingly speak's to the 
advisabUity of case-study approaches to the social impacts of water . 
resources development. It is not tenable to argue for the report even 
on the grounds that it was intended for non-professional audiences 
because its bulkiness, disorganization, lack of conceptual clari.ty.and 
methodological looseness altogether convey what may mildly be^ermed 
ail "unimpressive" picture of the capability of social science to say 
a^iything illuminating about the relationship between water and society. 
If the report is not entirely an incompetent one (and this may be 
doubted), it is assuredly an inconsequential one. This is a real pity 
since the need for sound, cogent analysis in the water resources area 
is manifest The central problem of the report and that from which 
most of its substantive shortcoming^ derive is that the scope and 
objectives o'f t'he study were ill-conceived. These were, in essence, 
'to produce a definitive statement (a "treatise") on the relationship 
•between social-psychologicaLs^stems and water resources development. 
The major problem with this is. the prematurity of a deductive strategy 
toward mapping that relationship. The writers apparently thought it 
to be the, most effective strategy althougii it is difficult to know why 
since thjjv the^ outset the weakness of the knowledge base from 

which they work. This strategic error demonstrates in high relief 
how critical problem formulation is to effective research. Now for 
some specifics. : 

3. Three relationships between man and water are -postulated: 

a. MAN needs— T>W ATE R _ 

b. WATER-^ — impacts — >MAN (functional) 

c. WATER impacts — ^AH (dysfunctional) 
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These are incomplete, overly simple, and uninstructive. For one 

thing, they omit what I think is a more obvious and important Iman-water 

relationship: \. 

d. MAN-^mpacts-^^-^WATER (functional and /or dysfunj::tional) 

Although itseif overly simple, d. better expresses the focus of social 
impact assessment than a. , b. and c. That these relationships are 
uninformative is best revealed by the writers' own statement, which 
isnrrpeated a number of times throughout the report (the reason for 
which eludes me): ^ 

It is abundantly clear tfiat the relationship between man 
and water is not symmetric; that man's need for water 
is not the same as the social impact of water on man. 
Stated another way, people do not influence environmental, 
infrastructure in the same way as it influenc.es them. It ^ 
is apparent that the relationship between man and water 
is asymmetric --that is, man's need^for water is not the ^ 
same as water's impact upon man. (p, 1^7) 

'4. The criteria for concept selection are unclear. In fact, "selection" 
maybe too generous a term. The concepts of the social sciences look 
like a grab bag listing from the inde^pces of introductory texts\The 
problem is that there is no clear theoretical rationale underlying or- 
giving meaning to the concepts used. To be sure, the report does\, 
state some criteria but they seem irrelevant to the selection process. 
The major criterion should have been parsimony. Instead, it appears 
to have been "thefmore the better. " 

Besides engendering a certain indifference ("Sa what?") in the reader, / 
the non-systematic selection and use of concepts also creates real 
problems of measurement. The writers state that fewer measures 
(indicators) than parameters (relationships) were identified because 
a given measure might be used for more than one parameter. If so, 
this suggests that some kind cflf factor analysis should have been used 
to reduce the number of parameters so thart a one-to-one relationship 
between parameter and measure could have been obtaineH. Wc need 
good "operational measures of concepts, but the effect of this report's 
attempts in that diregtion is to further conceptual and methodological 
carelessness. * , 
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' 5. In addition to poor concept selection, the report does a shabby 
job of organizing the concepts seleirteS^ It opts for seven levels of 
behavijor|tl activity. These levels are confusing althoug^h they seem 
systematic. The language of the report confuses even more^ 
referring to these activities variously as ^'referents, " ^social con- 
cerns" or "levels of analysis." One senses that th^ writers have not 
thought out the meaning of their distinctions nor the terms by whi^rh 
the'y ^re best expressed. In regard^to'^l^^acvels, they are poorly 
distinguished descriptively and probably a?r^ot all fall within the same 
logical plane (e.g., lumping together processes and structures sooma^ 
unwise). * Besides, when one finds out what these lc<rels are supposed 
to encompass it becomes evident that their conceptual connections 
overlap considerably so that the whole object of distinguishing th^m 
is lost. In^short, . this taxonomy of categories and concepts is worie 
than useless because it does littl^ to inform and much to obscure." 
It does* not seem difficult to come up with a better one with just a bit 
more effort and some stricter criteria of inclusion and exclusion. 
The problem these writers had, I would argue, is that they lacked 
a guiding theoretical framework so they ended up w^th the worst kind 
of eclectic! sm.* ' * . 

6. The major output of the report is contained in the matrices 
arraying social-psychological concepts against water development 
.functions and the indicators which are supposed to operationaliz^j 
these relationships. Looking over these matrices it is apparent that 
they are quite ineffective because they suffer from all the problems 
which precede them: poor organi/.ation," duplication, proliferation, 
dubious mea£\ires as well as a lack of meaningful policy relevance 
(an avowed ai^m of the report). Moreover it is clear that many of the 
measures dWilkt aptly fit at a giv^n level of analysisT (e^.g. , using 
population measures to characterize individuals). .The strategy the 
writers should have opted for was to take a very de^mited subset of 
parameters, select the best measures available and suggest how the 
resulting 'data connect to the policy-making context. 

More could be said about the report on a chapter-by-chapter basis, 
but the problems addressed above are the most significant and irk$omf. 
The scope and objecti ves^^f the report, to repeat, were ill-conceJved 
and, not surprisingly, the product reflects this. It may be worth 
noting that the text is replete with typing and grammatical errors, 
which suggests that the report received as little editorial attention 
as its substantivji^hortcomings received little critical attenti^)n. 
One recommend'^fcn is called for: back to the drawing boards and 
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'The National Environmental Policy Act and the Urban Envi ronnioat: 
Jqward Socially-Oriented Impact Statements'* 

Mark Francis 

In: V- P» Wolf (ed.)> Social Impact Assessment , Milwaukee, 
Wise: Environmental Design Resjearch Association, 1974. pp. 49-58, 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS 

Dimensioning Impacts; Environmentalism; Goose Hollow Foothifls vs, 
Romney (1971); Legal Aspects; Natural Environmental Policy Act: 
Legal History/Social Impact Assessment; Nucleus of Chicago Home- 
owners^ Association vs> Chicago Housing Authority (1973); Planning; 
Social Goals 

ABSTRACT 

' ^ ( 

The intent and scope of this paper is to discuss the impact of the 
National Environmental Policy Act on urban programs and projects 
and to schematically^propose a framework within which'^social 
information can^be utilized in environmental impact statement formu- 
lation and review. The paper is presented in four sections^ The 
first deals with the, common law/ ^constitutional, and statutory rights 
of the environment, With the major discussion being on the provisions 
of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). Secondly, recent 
judicial interpretations of t'lie application of NEPA to the urban environ- 
ment are discussed. Next, possible future extensions of these court 
rulings are proposed in relationship to policies and programs 
administered under federal agencies (HUD, HEW, etc.). And finally, 
a framework for foriViulatiijig socially-oriented impact statements 
within the professions of urban planning and design is presented. 

FINDINGS 

1. Recently (case, of Goose Hollow Foothille League v. Romney, 1971) 
court interpretations of NEPA have turned to the human urban environ- 
ment and dealt wi'th impact of the environment on man rather than 
only impact of man on environment. 



2. NEPA has potential being used^against social goals (e.g., 
Nuc'leus of Chicago Homeowners' Association v. Chicago Housing 
Authority, 1973), 
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„3« The applicability of impact statements to urban projects 10 

moving toward making impact statements a standard recjuircment on 

{' "rnajor Federal actions" which "significantly affect" the quality of 
the human environments , 

*► 

4. The requirement to prepare an impact statement is currently 
being legislated by some states- -Washington, Delaware, Wisconsin, 
Hawaii, North Carolina, and especially California^ 

5. Court actions brought by environmental groiips under NEPA have 
primarily utilized the act as a negative tool intended to stop or delay 
major federal projects. 

6. There is now a need to, view envi ronmcj^ntal impact. statements 
as a positive mechanism whereby Fe4eral agencies can implement 
and guarantee such social factors as commxinity involvement, user 
needs, and adequate community services in urban-related programs 
and projects. ^ _ , \ ' 

?• Social information requirements Il^r realizing this goal encompass 
(1) the environmental setting, (2) the*offsite macro socio-e^nomic ^ 
setting, (3) macro onsite socio-economic impacts, and (4) micro 
onsite user impact. Subcategories are enumerated under each of 
these major headings. 

. SEE ALSO; Savatsky ( 1 974). 
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"Social Impacts of Strip Mining and Other Industrializations of 
Resources" * " <4 v, 

Raymond L. Gold 

In: C. P. Wolf (ed. ), Social Impact Assessmlent , Milwaukee, Wise: 
Environmental Design Research Association, 1974. pp. 123-46. 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS 

^ ■ . ■ \ 

Anomie; Attitudes: Coal Industrialization; Coal IHining Impacts; 
Community Cohesion; l!>ifferential Impacts; Economic Impacts; Future 
Shock; Groups: Impacted; Interv^iewing; Methodology; Montana Ppwer 
Company; Participant Observation; Ranchers; Strip Mining 

LOCATORS 



Colstrip and Gillette, Montana 

ABSTRACT % 

This paper repor^ findings from five rr^nths of ethnographic study 
in southeastern>^ontana which focus on the social impact of coal 
industrialization on groups in the area's two principal towns. Changes 
noted include shifts in the selection of friends, strains in communicating 
with friends and neighbors of long standing, a sl^ift in the established 
power structure from ranchers to new mining industrialists, the need 
to live with constant and increasing uncertainties for which planning is 
virtually impossible, a keen iriterest on the part of some merchants 
and businessmen in immediate monetary gain?» the need to. accommodate 
to the invagion and requirements of newcomers who subscribe to 
foreign life-style^ and value systems, and the loss of a sense of 
community. Suggestions are offered concerning the meaning of industriali- 
zation and rural life to area resiH^nts and the theoretical and research 
implications of thes^ findings, 

FINDTHGS ' 

1. This report focuses^flrH^ndowne rs because, as^ide from the schools, 
tlie 'biggest social impact to date has been on them, 

'2. The impacts on n\erchants are much more economic (and positive) 
than social. ilH'' 
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3. Many life changes have taken hold because of the mining situation: . 

a. Shifts in friendship networks and new stxtains among old friends, 

b. Intensification of class alignments and awareness, 

c. Shift in power structure from ranchers to new mining ' 
industrialists, 

d. Constant and growing uncertainties. 

e. Merchant interest in quick money. 

f. E^try of newcomers with different values and life-styles. 

g. Loss of sense of commui^iity, 

4. Newcomers affect law enforcement, health care, churches, and 
especially ^flchools. PEOPLE POLLUTION IS THE GREATEST FEAR 
AND UNCERTAINTY, 

9^. Locals are fearful of new taxes to pay for increased services demand* 

6. There is a decline in neighbo rliness because there is less need for 
dependence on fellow-townspeople since new goods and services are 
available. 

7. Future shox:k ^nd andmie are resulting from disruptions of an 
industrial technology superimposed on a stable rural environment, 

8* oid coalitions are^breaKing down while new ones emerRet 

White and Indian children, formerly at odds, are now coalescing 
against newcorhB4*s\ ' ^ * ^ - 

Businessmen and merchants, formerly dependent on the ^ 
ranqhers, are now trying to shar,e power with the mining 
companies. 

Ranchers who view land as. intrinsic value and inalienable 
home vs, those who see it as an economic tool, business item' , 
for profit. 

9, One positive result of the mining operations has been the excitement 
generated by opposition to coal development and the shared purpose 
gained therel^y^ , 
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COMMENTS 



\. Need to display impacts in tabular form (cf. 'Mack). Complex^ 
group alignments and diverse (diffe reT^tial) impacts need to be 
pa rtialled' out in non-narrative form, ^ ^ 

2. Apprcfach is adaptable to both e-tnodel frame and comparative 
diachronic analysi s . ^ 

3. The ranchers, we are told, are, hemp exploited;, yet they were on 
top befoi% the mining people came in, HAv did the mining people 
break through this rancher dominance in the first place'-' Do (did) 
the non- rarfche'r s in the area feel ex])lnited by the ranchers-'* by the 
power comp^nies'^ by the strip mincrk^J? What-the paper lacks but 
needs is a more detailed and systen^altc "before" profile so thai 
better comparisons can be made, 

4^ Taking the ranchers' point of view lertds a very effective and 
intimate touch to the socujlogical portrait, bat te^ids to stereotype 
and/or ignore the views of the other groups. 

* ■ [ 

SEE* ALSO: John R , Kelly, "Si^tc -Spt:c i fic Research: CommeTit^s on 

'Social Impacts of Strip Mining and Other l/idustrial izal ion's 
of Coal Resources,^' " pp. - 147^50 in C P. W(rlf ('ed. ), 
Social IfApacL Asses'stilent . Milwaukee, Wist: Environ- 
mental Dei>i]:n Rct>earch A,Si^<Mation , 1*)74, 
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Socio-Cultural Impacts oi Water Resource Dcvelopnient in the S%iniiatn ' ^ 
River Basin 

Thomas C, Hogg. and Courtland L. Su^»th 

Corvallis: Water Res'ources Resea n Jt institute, Oregon State 
University, 1970 (October), s 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS 

Attitudes: Dams; Benefactors vs. Beneficiaries; Community Cohesion; 
Dams; Economic Impacts;-InlEerviewing; Life History Technique; / 
Methodology; Pa rticipant, Ob^et-vation; Social Impacts: St'agin)^ t^f; 
Social Values; Technological Lag 



LOCATORS .... 

Albany - Lebanon and Sweet Home, T'Ostcrand Green Peter Dams, 
Santiam River Basin, Oregon 

Abstract , . ' • 



This study assesses the jmpacLs of tv^o danis on the behavioral and 
attitudinal patti^rns of Santiam River Basin residents ir^Oregort^. The 
researcfi is structured by viewing Llic dams through a cfevelopmental 
cycle of preconstruction, construction and postcorfstruction, thereby 
highlightirtg the differential "staging'^ of i;npacts^» The- Santiam River 
Basin area is treated as a socio-cultii ral system undergoing important 
technical and environmental change. The research goal of describing 
^d explaiaing tliese changes >was accomplished through a combination 
'df methods and techniques,, including general survey questioni^<res, 
more detailed open-ended interviewing of .selected informants, and 
biographical c|kta pained through a soi lologiral ror onst ruc tion of the 
life histories of a number of indlvyloals. major focus is on the 
varying modes and degrees of integration experienced by the area 
towns pri,or to and during the>Knpact stages. 

The study finds that s^cio-c ultn fal impacts /f significant magnitude 
are clearly demo^s^raW-Hirt^wccCig the development cycle. Central" 
emphasis is plaaed on^^^loni ept/iah zing the project area as- part of a/>. 
larger system wh^e.'opex;>;fe^n Fias nota{l?e consequences for th'e^ more 
local system.^ The dams<^^ it is found, caused increased social '*non- 
articulation" in the ar^'s cultural system .\nd stiihulatod ([uos^ts /oi- 
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new bas^s of social integration by urban escapees.'-* However, lack of 
articulation and planning between elenie^its of the larger soc io-c ultural 
system are restricting full developmental benefits. ^ 

Throughout, the writers argue that people's values and actibns should 
be continually^sought as inputs into the total water resources develop- 
mejnt pi^ocess if full benefits are to accrue to the area. People must 
,be prepared to assume the dual roles of beneficiaries and benefac t(^ rs 
if pryoject impacts are to be realistically assessed'. 

FINDINGS * \ 

1. There would appear little problem in stimulating local support 
and acceptance of water resource development projects, based on the 
research reported here. This is largely because of the tendency to 
define economic growth and deviglopmcnt as good. 

2. In rural communities such as Sweot Home (Oregcm), where most 
of the prpjects are constructed, th^ construction phase of the project 
brmgs significant shdrtrterm agj^asion and, thep, inj^te stages of 
construction and early operatir^^^ significant d^clin^ This includes 
overburdening of local se rvices - -schouh , municipal wonks. and 
commercial facilities. 

k * , f 

3. Dissatisfaction with the <^^|^ty of life in California led to the 
influx of migrants frpm there to the project ar^a on speculation that 
work would be available on the dams. This fact points to the cli^ficulty 
of establishing boundaries within which the as.sessment of impacts 

i§ conducted. • ' 

4. * From the point of view of Sweet Home residents, the planning 
phase 0:f the project stimulated tViem to think differently about^their 
community. 



5. ^ Several kinds of different social and economic impacts are- 
associated with the di,f fe rent'phase s of pre -construction, construction 
and post -con sd^^tjlA ' ' 

6. The most direct impact on the schools was an increase of BH^eral 
•hundred students during the construction phase.*' ^ 

1. Most of the added school tax burden was'paid for by the local 
people through increased property taxes. For the most part, "the 
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income taxes £aid by the construe tinn personnel went directly to the ^ 
state government, thereby reducing direct support o-f the local system. 

5. Municipal expenses like. those for the schools rose after completion 
of the dams. City services* were i<nproved during construction. But 
associated with the improvements wjn^ increasiad-Ca^es for the locals, 
y/'hat seems important is that the local people expectejd the dams to 
result in long-term growth for which expanded services would be 
-required. The services were expanded but the expected growth did 
not occur. \ 

9/ Only a very small proportion of the total benefits acorued^ to the 
local residents and these were mainly recreational. The problem is 
that the projects we-re Justifi^efl prima rily,on the grounds that they 
would develop the region. .This had the effect of negjecting ccm&ideration 
of local development. Thus, the local community Anc ur red most of 
the costs but received few of'the benefits. 

m 

10. In the political area, the influx of urban-suburban migran^ts 
resulted in increased legalism and" form'alism in adniinistrative mattersl 
Formerly, the community had been used to conducting its affairs on ^ 
a mor^ informal and personal basis. Influence and moral persuasion^ / 
rather than the threat of formal santtitMi, were previously the major 
means of social control. 

IK IT^Dnomically, problems were created by the underlying faith 
in ^nd assumption that the da^s^would brjng economic growth and 
development to the- community. Sweet Home is an example of 'a 
^community which embraced economic growth, but did not realiy.e its ^ 
expectations. The inte resting ThVnj^^rs that the residents seem not to 
have lost their faith in the ideology of growth. 

12» In c^n^rast to most olf the residents, people seem to believe that 
me'rchants and businessmen, did well, ^especially during the construction 
phase. Tilii.se engaged in rec r,eatiori - related business will proba'bly 
continue to benefit, although this^wHll probably not contribute to"^ 
sustained eco^nomic development. ' .* 

13. The attitudes toward economic de velopniertt and the influence' 
of more formal and legalistic procedures J^avo t ontributed to a c hanged 
image^of the co^mmunity which has ncc es^itated 'social and attitudinal 
adiustm>ents on the pAi;t of*residents. Sweet ffonie has become a 
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more non-articulated community t^icin before construction. What 
has o.ccurred is th^ maintenance of .s^)rcifif patterns of roles bnl less 
integration and*more seg'mental ion between ther^i. 

14. The major question. which an impact gtudy 'should address is , 
who benefits and who pays and how. The emphasis ^h<Mi^l be on groups 
as beneficiaries and benefactors as well as on impacts, as c osts cindT*" ' r 
benefits, 

COMMENTS 

1. The auth2>rs make an interesting remark about the relation 
between technological , change and social organizational patterns. They 
write: 

[Ejxogenous impetus for cultural change may come 
in terms of ideas and bchaviorb appropriate to" a ^iven 
technology, even before the tet hnology ar rives. Thus, 
communities maybe restructured artd reoriented to 
a particular new way of Jifo well in advance of develop- 
ing that new subsis»tence systen). X'^^ ^* »'^'^pl ^es that ^ 
technolog igal change, even m situations of exogeni^us 
impe.tufi, is not nece ssa r ily causally related^o 
. change/ of organization and ideology. Furthermore, * 
it implies* t>iat settings may, th rougl> unique historical 
ciri:>umstances, endogenously develop the ideological' * 
-and organizational bases for a new technology well in * 
^ ^ advance of that technology' s development, (p. 127) 
. y . . ' , ^ • 

This mve;rts the culture-technology relationship from one of* •'cultural 
lag" to one of 'technc^ogical lap. " It also4uggests that over the.lo.ng - 
term in situations of technological lag, after the appiopriate technology 
has been grafted or^o the social system, there will result dn imperfect, 
''possibly sub-opt'imal fit, thereby producing s.ome new disjunction . 
between technol.pgy and culture. • At that pc^t the^ rohl em" then hecoines 
one of technology calling forth a cultural adaptation of ideaj^^^^ttiLudes 
and values. ■ . ' ^ 

^ ' , ^ " :• . 
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"Demog-raphic Effects of Water DevcloprTient^ 
John HoUis and Janies McEyoy III ' 

In: Charles R. G^Adman, , James McEvoy HI and' Peter J. Richerson 
(eds.), Environmental Quality and Water Development , San Francisco: 
W. H. Freeman, 1973, pp. ZM^-IM. . - . 

DESCRIPTOR5/1DENTISIER5 

Demographic Impacts; Recreation; Sel f-FuIf Piling Propkecy: Population 
Projections; U rbani^zation: Water: Pnl^icy 

L OCATORS 

Los Angeles, California 

ABSTRACT o x 



From a deyiographic point of view, the crux of thAvater problem 
in the United States lies, in the descrepancy betwe^ the natural dis- 
tribution of the water supply and the^distributior/ of consumers. In 
addition, water users 'Vonsume" more per capita each year as 

^ncof^^e^. spending and leisure tune increase. This rnakes populatio\^ 
projections difficult and often risky, a major problem bein^ that the 
projections often become t.elf- fulfill inp prophesies. Population and 
water demand' projfi^ctions are taken as ir^mutable fact and the "threat*' 
of future water famfne prompts water managers to search always 
farther afield to serve a hypothetical population which might not appear 
if more water were not made at^ailable. The attempt to supply an 
area with unlimited quantities of*water has se.rious environmental 
and social effect^t both ends^of th$ distribution system, and the 
n^agnitude of tl^^will increase as our population co/itj^ues to con- 
centrate dispro^rtionately inurbanized', serini-arid regions. The 

"historical development of this po'pulation-wat4.r demand relationship 
is traced' in terms of phases of'polic y obJectl^^es and.outcomes , with 

'special reference to the : ase of Los Angeles. %o encourage growth 
for its own .sake is a questionable philosophy in view o/ the d^creasinf( 
quality of life it portends. As a start toward better water planning, 
a national policy s-hould be established to assess all long-term 
demographic predictions used^to )ustify large-scale water development 
pro le^* t s . ^ * , . ' r • 
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FINDINGS « . , ^ . 

1. From a demographi(^i^iewpoi nt, the crux of the water problem 
in tlflk United States lies in the discrepancy between the natural dis- 
tribution of water supply and the distribution of consumers. 

J, ■ . ' - ■ ' 

2. The demographic history of the United, States has been dominat€|d 
by three major pnenomisna, all oj which are particulkrly salient in * 
the twentieth century: (1) absolute j^roy/th of the population; (2) the 
movement of population to the West: and (3) increasing urbani zation* 

3. Recreational use, as opposed to physiological needs for other 
major uses of water, is an increasingly significant aspect of the value 
of water, including major impacts un inron^e fro^ni recreation and 
recreational equipment; leisure time and aesthetic beauty. 

4. A major problem with population projectiorxs as they affect water 
development is their tenden'ty to becon,ie self-fulfilling prophesies. 
In Los Angeles, for examp^e^ population projectiorts were used to 
justify water resource expa^^j^i^n which,, in turn, -^generated more^ 
population growth and attracted K(\d\istry. 

} ^ . 

5^^ RecSmnrtendation: The Federal C^iove rninenl should establish a 
policy of carefully evaluating all population projections used as baclv- j 
grbund to water project proposals. Spe.cifically, efforts should l>e 
directed toward determining to what cxfc^ent a proje'rt would create, 
and not merely serve, a prajected population. 

SEEALaC: Smith and Hogg (1971a). Together, th^se two articles 

provide a good introdwctc^y statement about the relation-, 
ships between wa'ter de vtelop'ni^nt and population, change. 
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'The 'Irn|)act of Open Urban Land on Coinmun ity .Well-Being" 
L. ^Douglas James and Donna R, Dro^an 

In: C. P. Wol'f (ed.)* Social Impact As«essn\cnt , Milwaukee, Wise: 
Environmental Design R||psearch Asscu'iation; 1974, pp, )5l-.67. 

/- 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS 



Commur*ity "Cohes ion; Enyironrhent; facto r Analysis; Flood Plain- 
Management; Index Construction; Land tJse Planning; Methodology; 
Planning; Quality of Life; Regresfion Analysis; Social Well-Being; 
Urban, Areas. 



'yCATORS 



Atlanta, Georgia 
ABSTRACT . ' 



Many now advocate that flood plains and otheFop^n urba^n space be 
preserved for recreational activities and*visual enjoyment. Orfe 
important consideration in evaluating tYiis policy is the effect of open 
land vjithin an urban community on tlie lives of those who live nearby. 
This study uses, Atlanta data to examine the hypothesis tha*t the well- 
being of urban r^ide^ts is associated with their physical environment 
The hypothesis is tested by usi|g stepwise mult- le regression analy<:' 
of 22 well-being indices oi^elected indices of tl ; physical and st^cial 
environrment . The results substantiate the hypothesis by showing that 
the association of the indices of the physical environment with the 
^well-beipg indices is statistically significant and th^t indices^^o'fi* 
the pl^ys icaL envi ronment are approximately equ il to the indices of 
the social environment in their ability to predict ;vell-being. The 
collect! ve' results imply that the most important influence of urban Ian 
is its role in attracting or deterring the entry of outsiders into reside 
-netighborhoods. Urban open space can make a definite contribution to 
urban well-beinq through development as a harrier separating the 
residential communities from intfensc-iise areas or through develop 
ment tp contribute to the recreational or aesthetic resources of the 




commun i ry . 



FINDINGS 



J 1. Exterior physi^cal characteristics (factf)rs) are statistically 



-sipnificant and "as importanfas soc I'occoncjniu. facto rs in oxplaininj; 
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such socTal problems as arrests, poor mental health, absence frofti 
school, , fires, etc, ,In fact, the results indicate that the physical 
environment is much more important than the socioeconomie^cto rs 
in associations involving juvenile and drug problems. 

2. The findings also illustrate distinct differences in the character- 
istics of the exterior physical environment associated <vith different 
weU-being indices: e.g. juvenile arrests are highest among those 
young people living neir recreational opportunities attracting other 

, yguth into tTie neighborhood; narcotics arrests occur most'often 
among people living near gardens, pa^rks and woodlands, etc, 

3. Th^ dominant pattern in the regression analyses was that land 
use patterns that cause large numbers of non-residents to frequent 
'residential neighborhoods are regularly associated with problems 
for the neighborhood residents. 

4. A major policy .implication is that urban well-bejing would be 
pnhanced if areas of intense commercial, industrial or r^^c:;reationai — 
activity were separaj:ed from residential areas. ThisTnvolves two ^ 
distinct kinds of'open space use. One is as vegetative barriers 



sepa,ra^||fcg residtential ^^^eas from areas devoted to other uses and 
subdividing re'Sidential areas into communities with which people 
can* identify^ and within which they can know one another. The other 
is to provide wflhin each such CommJinity the natural or aesthetic 
environment and the recreational opportunities that satisfy the needs 
of its people. 

^COMMENTS. ' ^ ' . • 

7? ^ — 

.1 1. TJ^findings appear overgeneralized fof purposes ot firm policy 
guidance. Comparative studies of different cities and neighborhoods 
is ^.prerequisite to generalization of the findings/ 



2. The ijocio-j^onomi'^ indices are not all good ones--in fact, ij: is ^ 
h ^^rd t o tell^the socio-economic indices from the physical environment. 

s oaes at times. .The conceptual distinction informing this operational 
classification ^cems fu/yy, or at least overly simp] e; theo retical coherence 
may have been sacrifice^d to measurement methodology. 

k 

3. Do the non- sub jec tive (non - individual) grouped data used really 
'^get at the concepts^ tested Don't we really need ^)ome attitudinal 
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data at le^st as' supplementary data'^ The validation />f objective 
measures by subjective percepti(^s would be instructive* 

» • 
4* Assuming the finding t^iat "land use patterns which cause large 
numbers of non*^- residents to freqv^cnt residential neighborhoods are 
regularly associated with problerrfs for tlie neighborhood residents" 
is true, the question of a "causal" nu^del prdviding some explanatory 
framework for the measured associations becomes acute. 

5* Alternative linkage patterns are mentioned at the outset and 
not developed in subsequent analysis or interpretation of findings. 
Theoretical development might explore these models more fully, 

SEE ALSQ ^ C. P. Wolf, "Comment on 'The Impact of Open Urban 
Land on C(ammunity Well-Being, ' '*3P. 1^j9-70 in 
, * Wolf (ed. ), Social Impact Assessn^nt ^ Milwaukee, 
> Wise: Environmental Design Resea rch Assoc iation, 
^ 1974, and rejoinder by the aulhora* pp« 171-74. 
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"Social Impact Statements: A Tentative Approach'* 
Sue Johnson and Rabel J, Burdge^ 

In: C. P. Wolf (ed.). Social Impact Assessment, Milwaukee, Wise': 
Environmehtal Design Research Association, 1974, pp. 69-84. ' 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS 

Case-Matching; Comparative Diachronic Analysis; Data 'Sources; 
Dimensioning Impacts; Methodology; Quasi -Experimental Design; 
Reservoirs; Survey Research , 

LOCATORS 

Kentuc ky'*' ( R e s e r vo i r s ) 

ABSTRACT ' ■ ' . ' , 

The general methodology presented here involves using posl-con- 
slruction, analysis of a project similar in'as many respects as possiblf 
to one being proposed to nnake social impact predictions (comparative 
^diachronic analysis). Conside'rat ion is given to the kinds of similarities 
needed to "match" projects; e^g, , geographical locati eft., size and 
scope of project, and the social and economic characteristics of the 
affected comrriunity. Further attention focuses on the degree of 
validity associated-with primary and s^e-GO^ndary data to make the 
necessary predictions for social impact statements. The examples 
here deal with reservoir construction projects, but the general 
methodology with important adaptations can be used for other larg.e- 
scale projects such as highway construction, urban renewal, waste 
disposal, and watershed management, among others.. Social irripact » 
is here divided into two categorizes: the impact on persons who must 

ad )acent counties, 

FINDINGS ^ '-^-^^ 

1. This paper prcjposes a qua s i - expe ri mental design under the name 
of "compa rative diac h ronic mothodoloj^; y" ^a s one prac tical approac h * 
to soc iahimpacl prerliction: 
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Schematic ^Diagram of Comparative Diachronic Methodology 
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2. Data supporting social impact statements occur on various levels. 
A methodological proposition is advanced that as one moves from 
level I (censua datd^ to level VII (survey data), validity will increase 
since the data will better reflect the character of the local area* 

3. ^substantive point is that relocatees are among the first to be 
affected py.ai project and in major waysy starting with the **news" that , 
a project.-ir8. being planned. , , *^ 

4. The closer the matching on basic community characteristics, the 
greater the acc^iracy of impact prediction.. 

(Co mments , ^ " ' ^ 

K A criterion problena arises^s to whith characterfscics of areas 
and groups are most important for obtaining a good match. This prob- 
lem is even more difficult if the method is applied to cities. ^ 

2. Besides *the /roblem of matching, the methodqloRy' is probably 
limited when applied to urban- situations . The unit of urban analysis ^ 
is probably not a county, but something like the SMSA and, at a 
disaggregate level, groups^within the city* ^ 

, 3. How does cost-benefit get worked into the methodology? The 
method needs to be supplemented by a way to measui;e and weifjh, 
• impacts. 
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4. While Johnson and Burdge take the county as their unit of analysis, 
it is clear that their analytical units are r)eally territorial entities 
within a defined cultural area. Actually/ cultural homogeneity is^ ^ 

the most' important matching criterit)n, although what "cultural" means 
in this context is not. clear, . " ^ 

5, There no political variables among the matching criteria, 
except that implied by the "purpose" of a proposed project. 



SEE ALSO: 



C. P. Wolf, "Comment on 'Social Impact Staten^nts: 
A Tentative Apprc^ach, ' " pp. 85-86 in Wolf (ed. )p 
Social Impact Assessment . Milwaukee, Wisr: Envircui - 
mental Design Rrsoarch Association, 1^74, and reply 
by the authors, p|). ^^-HH. 4Sb 
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"The Social Impact of Urt^ra^i^Hinliwayfe" ' (, , 

« 

Lynn G. Llewellyn 

In: C. P. Wolf (ed.). Social Impact A.sscssnient , Milwaukee, Wi.si*: 
Environmental Desi^gn Research Association, 1974, pp. B9-10H. • 

DESCRIPTORS/'IDENTIFIERS . * 



Attitude Surveys; Attitudes: Hishways; Community Cohesioji; 
Differential Impacts; Environment: Highway Impacts; Interviewing; 
Methodology; Migration: Forced; Noi se: Highway Impacts; Public 
Participation 

LOCATORS 



Baltipnore, Maryland 
ABSTRACT 

♦ • 

' ^ Recent interest in the social effects of highways was prompted by 
urban disorders and the growth of en^i ronmentalism. For years the 
benefits accruing from highway construction had been extolled while 
little attention was devoted to soc ial costs. This paper examines data 
on social impact derived primarily from surveys with individuals 
living in proximity to completed freeways or proposed freeway locations 
Included in the presentation are at^^itudinal data on transportation 
preferences, perceived highway impacts, and freeway disputes. 
Special emphasis is also given to the effects of displacement and 
relocation and to the extreme variability of response to highway traffic 
noise* The^findings sugges^t that the social costs of freeways are 
generally borne by the urban poor, minority groups, and the aged. 

FINDING S . <^ ' 

1. Perhaps the most unequivocal 'statement that can be made about 
V highways is that they affect people differentially and they are in turn 
, reaped to in much the same way. 

♦ 

Z. The urban poor, minority groups, and the aged are often the 

^'ictims of sho rt-s ipjhted freeway plar^nung. 
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3. \The general .public, for the most part, favors highway construcLioa^. 
jFurthermore, once highways are completed, the maj9rity of those 
living nearKy see more advantages th^in disadvantages in their presence. 
On the other hand, opposition ^o certain types of highways, particularly 
freewayd, is increasing in various localities. Opinion surveys and \ . ^ 
case studies of. freeway controversies suggest that some groups are 

more likely than others to resist freeways, but for quite different 
reasons. Senior citizens, as they become increasingly dependent on 
public transportation, .avoid freeways, possibly because they fear high 
speeds. Anxiety may also contril)iite to lower tolerance for freeway 
noise among the elderly. Low-inconie, non-white, inner-eity residents 
oppose freeways on the grounds of coinmunity disruption and the high 
probability that, if anyone is to be displaced (with inadequate compen- 
sation and inferior replacement h(nisin^), they will be the victims. 
Those with higher incomes and more oducation, especially professionals, , 
frequently, c ombat freeways on environmental and aesthetic grounds 
fe.g. increased noice and air pollution are common complaints). 
Concern about the safety of children aad the physical deterioration of 
neighb6rhoods is typically mentioned by several population groups. 

• 

4. The consequences of displacement are often most severe in * 
lowrincome areas, or those communities heavily populated by minority 
groups and elderly, long-term residcrits. But all too often highway 

route selection has followed the path of least political resistance--preci^ely 
the localities just described. 

5. The data suggest that actual sound levels do not correlate highly 
with reported disturbance; other factors such as age, length of 
residence, socio-economic status, and attitudes toward one's immediate - 
environment (arid toward highway^in general) appear to account for 
more of the variance. There is also evidence indicdiing that the type 

of noise,, and the difference between ambient noise levels and that 
produced by freeway traffic, are sometimes more important than 
absolute noise levels. Perhaps the most disturbing findings are those 
reported by Glass £t al . fl973) relating the intensity ^<id duration of 
freeway noise to impaired learning. If nothing else, it underscores 
the fact that many questions about the impact of noise remain unanswered. 

^. In order of frequency of neglect, the problem areas identified as 
most in need of research in the area of highway impact are: 
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- mass transit alternatives 

- impact on taxes'and tax .base 

- in^reacped urbanization 

- nearby property values 

- dis]:^sition of public comments 

- community disruption 

- "no-build" alternatives 

- noise pollution 

- air pollution ' 



COMMENTS . ■ 

< 

1. Michael A. .Perfater ("Con^ment on 'The Social Impact of Urban 
Highways, pp. 1-09- lO^^liC. * P. Wolf (,ed. ), SocjaT Impact Assess - 
ment.. Milwaukee, Wise: Environmental Design Research Assoc- 
iation 1974)'complains that Llewellyn has uncritically accepted the 
dated and biassed assertions of highway cjitics. 

2, Perfater 'conten*ds that where abuses existed they have since been 
rectified by recent legislation such as ther Relocation Act of 1972 and ; 
the requirement that state highway depa rtments submit "Action Plans" 
detailing planning procedures and provisions for public involvement. 

SEE ALSO: Llewellyn's "Reply to Perfater's Comrnents on 'The 
Social Impact of Urban Highways, '" pp. 111-12 in 
C. P. Wolf (ed.), So cial Impact Assessment . Milwaukee, 
Wise: Eovironjnerital Resign Research Association, 1*974. 
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Evaluation of the Social Impact of Reservoir Construction^on the 
Residential Plans of Displaced Persons in Kentucky and Ohio 

Richard L. Ludtke and Rabel J. Durdge > 

Research Repart No. 26, Lexington: Water Resources Research 
Institute, University of Kentucky , I ')70. 

DESCRIPTORS /IDENTIFIERS • . ' 



Adjustment; Attitudes: Reservoirs; Benefit-Cost Analysis; Community 
Cohesion; Interviewing; Methodology; Migration: Forced; Modeling; 
Quasi-Experimental Design; Reservoirs 

LOCATORS V 

Caesar Creek Reservoir, Ohio; Taylorsvillc Reservoir, Kent^icky 
ABSTRACT ' ' • • . * 

This research was. initiated to develop*and test a model for oxplai-nirig 
migration under conditioTTs of forced displacement and relocation. 
Data for the study come from investigation of questionnaire responses 
by populations in Ohio and Kentucky who v^ere affected by the planning ' 
and. construction of reservoir projects. The model includes a con- 
sideration of people's potential fpr transferring eJristing statuses to 
new residences, the.extent to which people's i,nterests° are served by 
the resei^voir, people's knowledge of the reservoij, the social class ^ 
backgrbunds of those displaced, and the extent to whi<^h people identify 
with their places of residence. These factors are viewed as affecting , / 
people* s levels of apprehension and Consequently their willingness . 
'to separate from their current membership systems. **" 

* ' '\ ' 

The testing of the*model indicated that apprehensions over moving * ' * 
are gre.atest for those who identify strongly with their present 'residence^r' 
that apprehension over migration is loss for those whose vested , ^ \ ^ 
interests are served by the reservoir; and that knowledge of the \ 
reservoir project did not redyce apprehensions over mpving as predicted, 
by the model. ./The writers suggest that the deleterious impat:ts of 
reservoir pro/ects could be reduced-if agencies planning" the projects ^ 
would develop and use more effective mechanisms for includin-g affected' 
people\s views in the planning process, . ^ 
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FINDINGS • * ^ ' • 

1, Apprehension over moving relates inversely to people's willingness 
to separate thennselves from thei r current friends and'homes^ 

2, People with moce favorable dttiludes toward projects were less 
apprehensive over moving and as a consequence were more willing to ^ 
engage in moves that require gvreate r degrees of separation from 

their current friends and ty^^es of residence. - ^ 

3, One of the main independent variables,^ "type of status transfer,'* 
W3.S predicted to vary inversely with apprehension. The findings 
showed little support for this rclat ionbl\ip. The status transfer variables 
did, however, relate to the measure of separation. The extent of 
transfer of primary relationships was strongly related, in a negative 
direction, with people's willingness Ci<^separate fron^ tlielr current 
friends. 

4^ The presence of commuting did not relate to apprehension, but 
commuters did a-ppear less willmg trt separate themselves from either 
their friendship groups or type of community than non-commuters. 
People with a history of mobility, on the other hand, did seem less 
a'pprehensive over moving \n poneral and more willing to separate 
^from both friendship groups and their current community types. 

5^ Vested interests proved to be an exceptionally powerful variable. 
Those with interests enhanced by a reservoir project expect to engage 
in move^ requiring the greatest anujunt of separation. 

6. Knowledge had a negligible effect on people's attitudes toward the 
reservoir project and did not contribute to the explanJ^tion of social 
migration. 

7. Socio-economic status also failed to relate to people's attitudes ^ 
toward reservoir projects. However, separation from place was 

found to be directly facilitated by socio -econtomi-c status. 

8. Ideritification with place related consistently and strongly w'ith 
apprehension and consequently produced indirect effects on social 
separation. Uniformly, the more intense identification with place, 
the less inclined per)ple were to engage 'in social separation, 

SEE ALSO: Burdge^and Ludtke (1973); Burdge and Johnson (1973). 
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"Criteria for Evaluation of Social Inip^icts of Flood Management' 
Alternatives" • ' 

Ruth P. Mack ' • . * 

In: C. P.. WoU (ed. ), Social Impact Atrsessment , Milwaukee, Wific: 
Environm(e^tjal& Design Research Assoc ii\ti(m., 1974, pp% 175-95. 

DESCRIPTOJt'S/ IDENTIFIERS ' r 




. . t. 

Arnny Coi^rps of Engineers; Attitudes: Dams; Community Cohesion; « 
Dams; DiffeVentiaJ Impacts; E-Model; Economic* Impacts; Evaluation: 
Flood. Plain Management; Groins: Impacted; Interviewing; Methodology; 
Modeling; Optimizatio-n; Partic ipant Observation: Soci>al Values; Social 
Well -'Being; Tra(\e-Offs, 

LOCATORS 

— r~ \ ■ • • 

North Springfield, \^ermbnt ^ 
ABSTRACT ' • 

This 19 a descriptive and analytical study of two cases of water 
resource managemei^t--the flood 'in Westfield,^ Massachusetts and 
the construction of a dam in North Spring field^4nfl Wcatiier.sfielcl, 
Vermont. The repoA covers fhe period from 1955 to 1971 for l)oth 
cases, thereby allowing developmental comparisoy^s over time. The 
major intent of the report is t(> develop a method ^or systematically 
^assessing and evaluating differential impacts and their relationships 
to various community groups. This task is carried out in terms of 
an explorative ("e-") model \yhic,h is grounded in economic utility 
theory and which aims to measure household utility optimi/.ation as 
it i'^^Scffected by proj^ept impacts. The specific impacts in both cases * 
are identified, analyzed, and displayed in terms of the e-model frame. 
A central conclusion is that.s6cial impacts are substantial relative 
o economic ones - -proportions of 4U to 60 for the flood and 45 to 55 
fpr the dam. K^oreover, unpact^ of different kinds fell on different 
groups^ economic impacts /llargely positive, were most^assoc iated 
with busjnes s and industry; social impacts;, largely negative, were . 
most associated wTth residents ajid townspeople. The report concludes 
with a^dlscussion of criteria fpr designing and selecting alternatives 
m flood* management protection prog rams and encjo rscs approaches 
which atterhpt to maximize planning Qexibility and managi^incnt means 
which are sensitively designed at all phases of prn^ rn development. 
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FINDINGS • , . • ■ ■ , , ,: 

l\ Soc;al impacts are substantial relative to*econx)m\c ones . 

ZT Both social and econonnig innpacts fall pn different groups with 
different effects. A'major ^h^me of paper is differential impacts , 

3. As between what might be called the. service and source areas 

of flood control benefits, it is abundantly'clea r that thfe service arca,^ 
primarily businessmen in Sprin^f ieUl', uniformly benefit^nd the 
large majority of such'benefits are ecpnomic. The source area, ^ • 
on the .other hand (Weather sfield and rlj^ns ville),^ made lar^e 
sacrifices ,\ the majoTity' of which were social. . ^ 

4. The tabular^isplay^oi impacts and impacted groups gives a . 
detailed analysis of impact magnitudes and directions (i.e., whether 
"positive" or ."negative" and to what degree). Some examples may 

.give an idea of these concrete impacts: 

Planning and-Purchase of Basin Property; People whose 
property may be taken or who may be cleared oi^t of areas 
and forced to find new hon^cs unifo^rmly siiffered ne'gativ^* 
impacts including litigation costs, uncertainty about the 
future', reduction of income 'from capital in property, the 
tension of contro^^e rsy, etc.. ^ 

Clearing of Basin, Dam Construction, and Aftermath: 
People who were relocated suffered significant losses \ 
including loss of income, difficulties of forming new com- 
munity and'personal relationships, los^ of leisure time ' 
due to relocation, etc. In contrast, business interests^' 
tended to benefit , substantially from dam construction 
because of additional income accruing from enhanced value 
of flood plain property and potential exparision of business 
in the protected area; ' * ^ ^ 

COMMENTS- . ' . * 

Shields (1974) first raises questions about Ma%ck'.s '^imputational 
methocf": 
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1/ Where d^the numbers come from? How were weights 
.as^igfi^d to tne various impacts Are they '^objective" 
measures or "subjective" judgmcnbs?'^ A methodologJcaL 
note on this matter should be appended to the RepoVt, 



2^ ^The^tility categories are^too* vaguely distir^uished, 
^specially for purposes of conci ctc case analysis. They all 
* make sense in their own terms, but tying them to the specific 
impacts is samewhajt arbitrary in the sense tliat different 
observers using the same model' and looking at the same ^ 
concrete impaot9 could differ widely in their assignments 
of utility categories. Maybe what is needed is a set of 
operational measures for each^catcgory, • • 

3, This is related to point 2. Why are so'me of the utility 
categories economic, others so'cial, H^d still others environ- 
mental? Also, what is involved in the. term "environmental? " / 
As us^d in the Report, it seems to jnc lude typically cultural 

things^-ideas, beliefs, aesthetu s, etc. This uSe confuses ' . . 

the meaning of "social, " The^ idoa of designating utilities as 
economic, environmental, or social is, T take it, 'to connect ^ .4 
the individiia'listir utility ratcgorios to mpre macro-scale 
units or concepts. This should be done more systeiTiatically: 
the underlying theoretical rationale <ind principles of classi- 
fication should be explained. - " 

4, Again, this bears on the in>pact types - -econom ic, 
environmental, and social: why, are there three types 

identified in the text, but only two are used in the display ^ ^ 

tables? The^re is a disjunction here between Iho <V>nceptual 
discussion and the actual irnpact -analysis, 

,5, /while many impact grj^ups are identified, it is not clear 
to what extent therr meml^rships overlap, Ovef'lapping group 
memberships should result in more intense inipactjs (I or -) 
on those me'mbei*^. This raises the possibility of **inr>pact 
inconsistency. ' ^ 

6. Evaluative activity is central to the eXmodel, but is 
vi^rtually ign^pred m the impact analysis an)d display. Evaluative 
activity is completely absent (be fi i splay \ablo for the- clam. 

' 7. Whereas the Report is a study of two diffeVent cases of 

flood management, there is, very little in it by Wy of explicit, 
. detailed paired-comparison. It Vould be useful \if the c om- 
parative possibilities were more lully ex])loited. * , • 
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Eco nomic and Social Impacf ofUccrcation at Reclamation Rrsurvoirs; 
An Exploratory Study of Selected Colorado Rea^rvoir Area.s 

J. Gordon Milliken and H. E. Mev^ ^v. 

Denver, Colorado: Denver Research Institute, University of Denver, 
1969. . ' 

« 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS 



Attitudes; Reservoirs; Economic In\pacts; Interviewing; Land. Use 
Planning; Methodology; Recreat-ion; Reservoirs; Tourisni ^'J 

LOCATORS . ^ ; 

Shadow Mountain/Granby and Hc^rsefooth Reservoirs, Colorado 

ABSTRACT [ . ^ 

Three reclamation reservoirs in Colorado were studied twenty years 
after construction to determine the economic and social impact of 
recreation. Two were remote scet^ic mountain Reservoirs (studied 
as'a Single area) while the third was'a foothills reservoir near a 
city of 40,000 population. The methodology included questionnaires 
and interviews with rec reationi'sts and businessmen and analyses of 
land value changes. * * ^ 

- > • _ b • - • ^ 

Substantial direct economic Impacts were found in both areas. These 
included: (l \ increases in the value of land, improvements, and 
recr-eation facilities. (2) increases in tax revenue; (3) increases in retail 
sales of goqd^s and services to rec reationists; (4) increases in boat 
sales; (5) increasos-nn exp^ditu res *fo r o*peration af\rf maintenance of 
recreation facilities; and (6) the creation pf more jbbs. 

Socio -cultural impact was^lso studred and s-i^nificant clifferences 
were Found between typical groups of recreationists using the two 
areas. These included diWerences in socioeconomic characteristics, 
place of residence, preferred rec reation activities", f r^^bency' and ^ 
duration of visits, and expenditures artd^investments in recreation' ' 
^ cqjii pment .> The study forecasts future socSbeconomic impact in both 
reservoir locations and hypothe s I'ze s genera^ types of impacts that 
can occur at other wate r ~o r iented recreation areas* 
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FINDINGS * , ^ . ^ - . 
T ^ ' . ' ♦ 

K Primary econornic impacts of both rese^rvoir areas were salient 
and positive. These included: (1) inc reases in land and property- 
values; (2), tax revenue increases*; (3) increases in retail business 
sales; (4) increases in employment. Secondary economic in^ipacts . ♦ 
were not discussed in the article. 

2. Shadow Mountain/B ranby Reservoir us^rs arc 'typically families ' 
with 2-3 childajjin, parents of between 30 anfl 49 years of aj^e, f>ut-44t-- 
state vacationers^ with above ^1vc rape* T)ccupat ional status and incomes 
above or about $10,tlOO per year. 

^3; Horsetooth Reseryoir users are typically area (t)cnve r* SMSA) 
residents, families, with above aver.i^e occupational status and 
incomes, between $10, 000 and $14, Oi)i) per year. They are likely to 
go to the ar^a for weekends and cn^a^c in fishing or watcl: skiing. 

4. Recreationist demand jfor the areas is Expected to continue 
increasing/ 'thus promoting further major economic impact. 

5. Regarfling social impacts, the reservoirs created substantial new 
rec reatio/ial opportunities, altTioug-h il/is hypothesi cd thai even wiffiout 
the rese/vpirs the area v^ould have e.^perienced a growth in r^realional 
use and opportunities, / [ ^ ' f 

- / • \ ■ 

6. Jn tReir literature review., the authors found age, income, and\ 
occupajfional status the primary factors infliiencing participarti.on iri. 
aryd discrimination among, recreation activities. 

/ ^ 
. The greatest demand for all types of outdoor rorreation 
/ is concentrated in metropoMtun areas and preference is 
fo*r weekend use. 

f. 

Both of the above trends arc expected to continue into the 
future. ^ , ' ' 



C£>MMENTS 

One/positive note is their attention to "history.'" ,lt should be said, 

flfioWeve/r. that '--lu li dttention is .< 



.t inevilahlc by the ualure of tlie 
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study and the cases selected since it discusses the impact of 
rese-^voi rs'built twenty yeirs prior to the study. History h(*re 
invokes accounting for impacts (mainly'economic)'prior (o Lht^ , - 
time of 'the study and since the building of the I'eservoirs, " 

2. This paper pays s'cant attention t(^ social impacts, Tn fact, the 
impacts noted are as much economic as social despito-the lahcl . 
"social." Generally, the social impact part is concerned with 
characteristics of users- of the reservoir^, not with such things as 
impacts on community and area residents {excet>t for businessmen,, 
where the impacts cited are economicj. One section does imply 
positive impacts on Denver area residents who are thejargest u^ers, 
of the Horsetooth Reservoi r and -the re is some, discuss ion of population 
growth (t^iough no indication is made as to how population growth y 
*was or was not independently affected by the reservoirs). Even 
where the impact "improved recreational opportunities" is discussed, 
it is noted that recreational opportunities and use of the areas would 
probably have increased regardless of the reservoirs. This may 

tell us that a study which speclfica^lly focuses on economic imparts 
T^ill find little in the \<^ay of so<^ial 'impact to report, even when'such 
impa^s may be strong. Of course, the a,ltcrnative interpretation 
is that while' social impacts beyond those briefly noted may have been 
in evidence, they were fairly insignificant compared to major econoMic 
impact.^. * ^ p. * ' 

* . 

3. , One highly noteworthy p^int about this study is that almost no. 
one seems to have been advers'ely affected by the reservoirs. This 
goes for both social and economic impacts, Tn fact, the reservoirs 
appear to have, been a real plus to the area.a*^ well. as to the Denver 
Metropolitan area. This constitutes the first "bona fide" example of ^ 
an impact study which describes nearly univ^^rsally good results for 
the Impacted area and groups. The reservoirs even improved the 
aesthetic quality 'of 'the area. * (Can it^ really be that thfe projects were ^ 
nearly universally beneficial or is the analysis deficient'-' ) 

4. The report Hoes not deal with or estimate the extent of secondary 
impacts, both ..^ i il and e'> onon^ir. {t may be that focusing on some 
secondary irr.r.a.^- v,(>ul<i have revealed certain adverse impacts. 
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*'Spcial-Psycholog4cal Response to Forced Relocation Due,l«> 
Wa^t^shed Development" ' * ^ . 

Ted L. Napier > ^ * ' ' . ' ' . 

W^te r Resources Bulletin , 8, 4 (August 1973), 784^7^5, 

.DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS, - ' 

, ) ■ 

Adju^tmentj Alienation; Attitudes: Watershed Development; ^ 
Benefit-Cost Aryllysis; Cammuoity Cohesion; Interviewing; Methodology; 
Migration: Foxxed; Quasi-Experimental De.sign; Watershed Management 

LOCATORS . ^ 



Ohio, West Virginia (Watersheds) 

ABSTRACT ' ' ' ' . ■ ' ' 

This paper analyzes the social-psychological response of rural ^ ^^jj^ 
coVnmunity resident>3 to the" impacts of forced relocation due to - 
, externally-^imposed watet resource development. The study was 
^tonducted within two communities in West Virginia and two in 
OhiciT 3.11 of which had^been recently involved in watershed develop- 
ment Two other communities were selccted^^^ controls. Groups , 
within each affecte^^^gimunity were divided into non- relocated/ 
relocated, and initial^B^d post-shock groups. Three hypotheses % * 

were tested: ( 1 ) 'community groups directly affected by forced 
relocation will become alienated from the changing community situation; 
(2) relocated people \p the affected community group's will exhit>it 
greater alienation than the non- reloca^!ed,'community*groups ; and (3) / 
alienation will decrease%s the affected groups adjust to the ftKanged 
situation. None of the hypotheses is supported. • Affe<*ted groups' 
attitudes about their community situation appear to be a function of 
variables other than the stimulus of forced relocation. Negative . 
attitudes, were prpsef\t in the affected groups, but they .were mainly 
directed toward the change agent and fowal-d the inconvenience of 
physical relocation rather than towa rd social relationships within 
the community. ^ p , ^ > ^ 

FINDINGS ' . , 

^, — 

* « 

U . This is a quasi-experimental design study whfch attempts to. 
evaluate tHe s(;c ial-p^ycholo^ica] response of IocaI residents to forecd 
displacement and relocation due to watershed d'evolopnyent. The^ 
dependent variable is communi'ty alienation. 
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Z\. Three hypo^r t^^^q are tested:' , 

1. Cornmunitv* groups whicl^ are directly affected by forcod 
relocation of populatipn due to writer resource development ^» 
will become alienated from the changing community situation, 

2» Relocated people in the affected community groups will 
exhibit greater ali^ation than those in the non~ relocated 
^ groups. , ' , *" ' ^ , 

3, Alienation resulting* from tlie disruptive effects of 
externally Imposed change will decrease as affected groups 
adjust* to the changed community situation, 

/ST^^one-of the hypothe»se's is accepted. Forced relocation of people 
due td watershed development did rtbt consistently result in alienated ^ 
subject groups in the manner predicted.- Affected gr(^ups' attitudes 
about their community situation seem to be affected by variables 
• other than th*e .stimulus of forced migr<iti<m," Negative attitudes were 
p.resent among the groups, but they were flirectcd toward the external 
change agent and the inconvenience of physic aJ relocation rather than 
toward social relationships wit^n the community. 

4. A partial explanation for the apparent lack of corTununity alienation 
may be attributed to the relocation pattern of the displaced people. 
The relocated-groups. ijioved or'irttended to move within the non-inundated 
portions of the affected coJrimunities, They were able, therefore, to 
maintain group memberships or believed that they wotild be able to 
maintain group memberships. Apparently the maintenance of grour , 
memijerships prevented the fragmentation of established interactk^n 
patterns and therefore counteracted tendencies toward alienation, ^ 

COMMENTS 

1, Valid conceptualization and measurement of "alienation" are 
exceedingly diffirult. But ignori,ng this problem, the interesting point 
about this stud^i is that it tested the less .obvious hypotheses about 
alienation and found the more obvious one to hold. That is, it would 
appear that relocated 'people would more plausibly 4De "alienated" 
fi'om the agency responsible for their forced move than the com- 
rrtunity in^jiich the movl' occurred. And this/is precisely what 
was found, "Apprehension" overithe moVe and the n,ecessity to 
jferm new sotial relationships is probably the more appropriate 
variable when it conr^es to assessing reactions to a changed com- 
munity situation (Burdge and Ludtke 1973). Or it maybe that 
alienation, as the absence of solidary ties, may be avoided in^ 
impact situations like this one if there is an available out-group 
(the change agency) to scapegoat. 
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['Social Effect? of Nuclear Power Plants'* 
Elizabeth Peelle " * 

In: C; .P. Wolf (ed. Social Impact- Assesament; MilwauKce', Wlscj 
'Environmental Design Research Association, 1974, pp. 113-20. 

DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS 

DifferentiaL^mpacts; Dimensioning* Irripacts; Environment; Groups; 
Impactedrt^ethodology; Nuclear Power Plants: Social Impacts; ^ 
Radiation: Perceived Danger; Trade-Offs. 



LOCATORS 

Mendocino Nuclear Power Plant, California 
ABSTI^ACT ^ » 

V 

Social effects of building and operating nuclear po^yer plants result 
from impacts upon (1) socially-valued aspects^of the physical Environ- 
ment and (2) the social structure itself. Sudden, temporary population 
growth during construction may strain financial and organizational 
resources of rural areas. Large increases in tax base result from 
operation of privately-owned power plants, affecting tax structures 
and land use balances in site-specific fashion* ^ ^ 

Assessment of impacts involves dimensioning with fourteen descriptors, 
and analysis of impact recipient groups. Dissociation of social costs 
and benefits may occur (1) through tiime lag between costs and benefits, 
(2) when different groups are beneficiaries and payees, and (3) through 
va^ries of institutional structure. Assessment of social costs and 
benefits usually involves non-equivalent, ^urrienci'es of exchange, and 
raises serious analytical and methodological pjroblems for a final 
cost-benefit balance. Social impact ^alternatives are listed as are 
requirements for adequate social impart analysis. 

FINDINGS - , .. ' ' 

1. There Is^suallya sttikmg di ssoc iation between costs and -benefits 
of nuclear power plants through: (1) time lag between costs and benefits, 
(2) different groups being beneficiaries and payees, and (3) vagaries of 
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institutional struc ture--in short, throvigh the pervasiveness of 
differential impacts. 

2. Population growth and the resulting demand upon local services 
and community structures are-^e major construction impacts upon 
the affected area. 

3. A major impact of large installations such as privately-owned 
power plants is their effect upon tax structures and thus upon the 
balance of land uses. 

4. Impacts mgiy be dimensioned by at least fourteen descriptors: 

(1) time . (8) quantifiability 

(2) location (9) synergystic effects 

(3) directness (IP) magnitude 

(4) singxilarity (11) cximulativity 

(5) perceived desirability (12) certainty 

(6) importaffc'e " • (13) differential impact on people 

(7) reve^rsibility (14) differential impact on resourcas 

,\ 

5. ' Three maj^r categories of social impacts emerge from the 
building and operation* of a nucl.ear power plant: (1) impacts upon 
socially-valued aspects of the physical environment; (2) impacts 
upon the social structure itself; and (3) perceived danger of radiation. 

6. An enumeration of the items wh.ich a social impact statement 
should address includes: - . 

/ 1. Systematic identification of social costs and benefits* 

2. AnalysiVof social costs and'b^nefits (dimensipning, etc.). 

3. Quantificalton of social costs and benefits. * 

4. - Identification and analysis of* impact recipients. 



a. Mixed impact groups*. 

b. Multiple impact group 

c. Separation of beneficial and adverse impact recipient 



b. Multiple impact groups. ^ 

ients. 



5. Reducing problem to sets of identical beneficiary-payee groups* 

6. Quantification of cc^ts and benefits in terms of impact recipients. 

a. Number of recipients of each impact. 

b. Intensity of impacts 
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7. Limiting /reducing unq\iantifiables. 

8. Determining acceptable cost-risk levels* 

9. Establishing equivalence among values. 

\0.' Choosing an'appropriato sociai discount rate. 
11, Producing a final social cost -benefit balance, 

COMMENTS 

1. William T. White ("Comments on 'Social Effects of Nuclear Power 
Plants, * " pp. 1 21 - 22 in C. .P. Wolf (ed. ), Social Impact Assessment , 
Milwaukee, Wise: Environmental Design Research Association 1974) 
notes that as well as construction and operation, emphasis should 
also be placed on the social impacts of site selection, Mor^ver, 
there .is, a synergism present in the clustering of site locations that 
site -spe'^ific studies ignore. 

2. White furthe r b elie ves t1iat "life-s^yle" as a social impact category 
has not been properly addressed and that theoretical development of 

-such conc-eptualizatiori is a, pressing need that no amount of quantitative 
measure-metit will serve. ' . 
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"A Legal RatipnarerfoT thev Soc iologist' s Role in Researching Social 
Impacts" ' ' ' ' , V ' . . 



Pamela tee Sa vat sky ^ 

• In: C. P: Wolf (ed.), Social Impact Assessment . Milwaukee, Wise; 
Enfvi ronmental Design Research As soc iation, 1 974, pp, 45-47, 

DESCRIPTORS/lDENTfFJERS 

Legal Aspects; National Environmental Policy Act: Social Impact 
Assessment, ; ' - • * 

ABSTRACT 



In order to justify a inandate for social impact* analyses where no 
explicit legal document exists, it 4s necessary to explore recent 
federal acts concerning environmental impact analyses. The most 
pertinent for this purpose is the National Ei^vironmental Policy Act 
of 1969. This act declares a policy of encouraging productive and 
enjoyable harnaony bet\yeen 'man and his environment through impact 
of man's activity on the interrelations of all components of the 
natural environment. The argument of this paper is that sucfTa 
policy implicitly, but obviously, demands social impact analyses as 
well as- envi ronmental ones. ^ ^ 

FINDINGS -1 . ' • ' 

* 

1. Through implicit communication, NEPA (National Environmental 
Policy Act). has declared the necessity for human and therefpre social 
impact assessments. 

' V - ■ 

COMMENTS, 

1. Th^ argument presented is sound. The real task'now^is how to - 
best organize social science inputs into developing more formal and 
expji'cit guidelines and also how to most strategically follow the legal 
route. There are hazards to avpHd (Wolf 1974: 34) and they are* 
greater than those associated with environmental impact legislation 
because of the multiplicity of values and interests at stake. 

SEE ALSO: Franc i s (1 974) . • ' < 
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'Cultural Aspects of Water Resource De\{elopment Past, Present,'. 
Future, ' . . . • 



and 

.Coi^ 



;-tland Smith and Thomas C. Ilo^g 



Wat4r Resources Bulletin, 7, 4 (August 1971), 652--6f)0. 



/ 



' DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS 



Bureau of Reclannation; Demographic Impacts; Economic Growth; 
Sociall Values; Water: Policy. ^ . V 

LOCATORS ' ' ' 

Western United States 

ABSTRACT , - ' ■ . 

Attitudes toward the development of the American West have undergprie 
significant changes over the past century as the na4:ure of water resources 
as factors in development have chaTigcd, Viev^ing these changes 
processually, stages for water rcs(^iirces definition and use can be 
iden^tified*in the total process of western cultural developrnent. The 
fir^t i'nvolves, the value of water resource "^^^^PP^^^^ ^ stimulus 
to population and economic growth. The secon^magf^ still in progress, 
adopts a dominant cultural norm which sees water development as 
inevitable if not necessary to keep up with growth, /[fhe third stage is 
Incipient. Future cultural values with respect to water ' resource 
development will be to look at it as a means,, for controlling or managing 
both the location and quantity of population and Economic growth. To f , 
this end planners will have to becorfie concerned with the questions of ^ 
human adaptation. Concern will have to be given to the problems of 
getting a living which enables individuals to meet the subsistence needs 
oi self and family, to establishing conhmunity which provides for 
cooperation among individuals and the management of ^conflict, to ^ 
establishing* improved communicc^tion which promotes interpersonal 
interaction, and for fostering innovation which provides the new ideas 
n*ec€ssary to adapt to new environmental situations. 

FINDINGS ' , , » ' . ' 

1. * There have been three stages in the dcvelopinent of water policy 
in the United States: 
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1. 1862-Pre-World War II: Early water resource development 
was undertaken in the Anr\erican West in ordeir to stimulate^ 
population migration into the frontier, 

t ^ 

2. - Post-World War II to 1970 (Earth Day): During this period 

the goals of planning seero to have shifted froni a population 
settlement and growth ethit' to a concern for using water, 
resource planning to keep up with |)opulation li? rowth. 



h is being questioned 
hoi seen as a 



3» Post-1970: Unregulated population growt 
and many are suggesting' that population size 
dependent variable to be managed cither up or down by -careful 
planning, of which water resource planning is only a part. 



2. The cuK^ural functions which are f*nost irrtportant to 'water resource 
planning are adaptation to the environment, the gaining of subsistence,.* 
the establishment of a meaiiingful community, the enhancement of 
communication and the stimulation of innovation. 

3, The presentjwater resource planning culture has tqo often dealt 
solely with demographic variables of births, deaths and migration to 
project populaticyo^rbwth rates. There is consequently a need for 
planners of this culture to take account of prevailing cultural dimensions 
which influence variations in demographic* variables. 

COMMENTS 

1. This article serves nicely as a companion piece to Hollis and 
McEvoy (1973). Together, they are a goo'd historical and theoretical 
framework for understanding the relationships between water develop- 
merit and populatioq^hange. 
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Quality of Liife in Kickaptoo Valley^ Commuriities , 
E. A. Wilkening^and others. y 

Report No. 11.. Madison: Institute fo^r Environmental Studies, University 
of Wisconsin, \ >\ 

DES(3RIP TOBS7lDENtIFIER:S>^ 

\ ^ 

Attitudes^: Corcimunity jUeader s/Dams; Community Cohesion; 
Community Leaders; Darns; Interviewing; Methodology; Participant 
Observation; Profiling; Quality of LJfc; Reputatioaal* Method 

'LOCATORS 



Kickapoo Valley' and* LaFa rgc Dam, Wisc-onsin ' ■ ' ' 

ABSTRACT \ . • ' - ■ ',. 

This report is the second in a scries dealing with thc.economic and 
social impact of the LaFarge Dam on the KickapoO Ri^cr in southwestern 
Wisconsin. It is the intent of the study to establish social and economic 
baseline information on communities to be affected by ct reservoir 
project before that project is completed. .It illustrat.es a method for 
measuring the impact of the dam on people and institutions, using 
secondary sources and data collected by personal .interviews with 
community leaders who were selected by a reputational method. 
Future studies of the same regibn will assess cji^nges occurring as 
a result of the project, thereby building a continuous record of socio-, 
economic changes in a flood control project. 

The report briefly presents the econon^ic his*tory of the region and 
its population changes since 1890. Most of the report consists of a 
display and discussion of the responses of conimunity leade rs in the 
twelve communities in answer to questions concerning their opinions 
of services, facilities, Icader^ip and the overall "qviality of life'* 
in their communities. The study also gives some indication of 
reservoir impacts anticipated by area residents. It was timed to 
take place before the LaFarge Reservoir was constructed but af^er 
most of the land had been purchased. A later report of the series 
will focus on changes in land ownership, values use, 

2 ^ ^ • ' 
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FINDINGS ' ' ' . . ' 

K' This study, part of a larger ^ong-range effort, establishes baseline 
data about the social and economic cha racteristic a.of the communities 
which will be affected by the LaFarpe Dam before it is completed, ^ ^ ^ 
Future studies will assess changes occarring as a result'of the completed ' 
p^ject, thereby compiling a continuous record of socioeconomic changes 
in the area. ^ 

' " ^ ^ ■ 

2; The reservoir to be created by the dam is" expected to attract 'hew 
re<J«^eati6nists and business to the communities to counteract 'j:he 
business and population decline i^n the area. But the se^changes will 
have impacts on -life- styles an^l institutions. The purpose of this study 
is to provide a basis for assessing these' changes so that cilizj^nj^nd ^ 
policymakers can take account 1)f them in future decisions ^bout projects 
'ol this kind. * ' y 

3. Some tentative recommendations are offer.ed:. : ' ' 

■ ' ~" ' • ■ - ' ' ^ 

1. The total impact of *a studf of a project of.tKis kind should 
include information about the social and economic consequences^ ' 
for individuals, institutions and services. . ^ 

2. Impact studied need to be made early and by disinterested^ 
parties rather than by ^he agencyv having'an interjcst in the , 
promotion of the-project. ^ 

3. Information about the decision to build rnajor Structures 
su^h as the LaFarge Da^m should be disseminated as wide^ knd 
as early as possible. Lack of information contributes to the 
problems of those who are forced 'to sell their Jand and make 
adjustments*. * * ^ - 

4,. The LaTarge Dani will affect several communities^ above 
and below the dam, Sowe will benefit more than others. 
Maximizing.benefits will require the cooperation of^all people 
living in the watershed aboCe the dam and Immediately below ^ 
It. ' ^' ' . ; ^ )^ , ^ . , 

5, ^ Measures of the impact of -water management upon personal - C_ 
well -be mg and quality of lif/ requires gathermj^ a wide Mn'^e 
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of bbth objective and subjective da'ta. In combination, the ♦ 
tw<j fypes of data corjiplennent Bach other in v|ilidating the * 
measure^.pf quality of life in an ar^'a before and after a prxbject 
is built. . ' • , 

^ ' ' . / 
6. Th§ subjective evaluations of headers .in the community 

mfty provide a substitute for a more comprehensive survey 

of a random sample of people; , ^ ' . - 

4. Of the 127 questions on the inferview ^chedute, only two deal 
directly with perception of impacts. ^ , 

The majority of the leaders saw no effect of the dam on property ^ 
taxes in their communities. Less than ten perosent of thope in the 
valley thought there w^^uld be an increase because^of the need for 4 
more public services and a few thought the decreajje in land taken off 
the property tax rolls woiild increase taxes. * » 

6. In response to the question, ^'How mugh influence do you think ^ 
the LaFarge Dam will have on the commiinity? rpost of the, leaders' 
in Ontario and LaFarge thought it would be "qUite a lot,** Thfe responses 
of the leaders in the other communities varied considerably. The 
majority in all communities, except iviuscoda' and Richland Center, 
felt there would be '^some" or "quite a'lot" of effect, but many were^ 
uncertain as to the ^ffeoQ The major advaintages of the?dam were, 
perceived as economic benefits from tourists and recreation, and frorn 
IncTtt^try new to^the area. /Ojfily one in eighr saw the major benefit as 
•flood control. A lev/ see the reservoir as ^ttracting '^undesirable'!' 
people and as producing problems of drugs, ^dTJinking ancj the need for 
addfed police protection. The change in lifestyle and^business patterns 
\vitKaut-of-town summer tourist trade is viewed^^aB a disadvantage ^ 
by s^me and as an advantage by others. ^ 

COMMENTS * . - / ^ , 

1.. Dual use of reputational interviewing arid imo re objective secondary 
.census data sometimes has effect making sensible inte^rpretation of 
findings im|D0ssible because of the discrepancies between the leaders' 
ratings and the other indicators. On the oth^r hand, this combination , 
makes for increasing interpretation precisely because 5^ the discrepancies. 
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2. To a.sk leaders to ^ate themselves and use that as the only 
measure of leadershimfeffectiveness is dubious, ' It is useful to 'find 
out what leadera^-think t>{ themselves, but that hardly constitutes 
a valid measuVe of leadership effectiveness. *' 



3. This 'is/fi^ainly a descriptive study. What it lacks is some • 
explanatory scheme which attempts* to -fit together a-ll^the pieces of 
data aboiit the area studied. .Also, it do^sn^t always do a good job 
of weighting the differences between communities on a given indicator. 
We end with* a jumble of evidence in need of interpretation. 



4. Thejreputational technique has another disadvantage: "it tends to 
undercut the role of conflict between groups in a community^^^^^If there * 
is dissatisfaction or disagreeaient between leadership and public, 
these aire not likely to get a fair'airing through interview of leaders 
alone. For this reason it is (jloubtful that "the subjective evaluations 
of leaders in the community nrmy provide a substitute for a more 
comprehensive survey of a random sample of people. " 

5. As the authors suggest, the value of this report may not be apparent 
until follow-up studies are done so that an evolutionary picture olthe 
area is obtained. 



6. Some salient cleavages identified in the st'udy are: "insiders" 
vs. ^'autsiders,-" farmers vs. non-farmers, in-valley vs. out-of-valleyr 
and state vs. region. These are of course pertinent to the question 
of differential perception of impacts. 
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Sociological Factors in Watershed Development 

/ 

Kenneth P, Wilkinson and Lucy W. Cole 

State College: Wafej;- Resources Research Institute^ Mississippi, State 
University, 1967 (July). ^ 

DESCRIPTORS/IDENTIFIERS 



Attitudes: Watershed Development; Field Theory; Interviewing; Planning.; 
Public Participation; River Basin Development; Watershed lOianagernent 

LOCATOBS ^ ' ' ■ ' 



• Missi's^ippi (Watershed Projects) 

ABST/kACT ' ■ 

-r 

This paper (1) develops a strategy and frame of reference (the later- 
actional or field theory approach) for sociological inve stigatiKin of the 
community and related social influences on watershed development; 
(2) reviews the literature of the social science which bears on this * 
problem; and (3) compiles preliminarV information on \^atershed ^ 
development^programs in Mississippi. These ta'sks are carried out' 
a^part of a long-range research program to assess the^-tnfluence of 

^sociological factors in water resources management, particularly at 

, the iScal level. 

Irhe strategy proposed in connection with (1) integrating certain aspects 
of the work of social scientists and watej management professionals 
has beemH^r ried out in only a preliminary, f ragmcnta ry. fashiqn. 
Part'ly as a result of this, the proj3o?ed theoretical frame <^r reference 
has yet to he employed in research on the most salient and critical 
water resources problems. Findings of the review of literature 
reported m connection with (2) point (0 the need for a systematic 
classification and evaluation of the theorelical and itietnBtiological 
assumptions underly^ing social scienc e research in this area* A start 
is made toward identifying social factors which inflaonce watershed 
development, but the concepts andj2i^hods employed fox this purpose 
are usefvil mainly in case studies oT specific localities, Sophisticated 
studies using a large sample of comn^unities rT\ust await development 
of more precise operations for inea.sunng social-organizational aspe'cts 
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of communities.' The information reported in connection with (3) 
is intended to expand the base^or generalizing frorA the earlier case 
studies, through analysis of selected data on all small watersheds in 
Mississippi.^ f ^ 



SUMMARY 



Chapter 1. .The "interactional" or field Lheqry approach to studies 
of water resources is proposed. Little theoretical convergence has 
be'en accomplished in the-body qi studies conducted thus far. This 
suggests that a systematic theory is needed to focus concentrated 
programs of research. 



Chapter 2. On the basis of a review of literature in the water ^ 
resources area, it is concluded that "human behavioral problems 
^ pervade many aspects of water management programs*" 'Much of 

the literature focuses on the problem of public participation. Also, 
an economic benefit-tost analytical procedure seems to prpdominate. 
The writers argue that what i^s needed "is a concerted, effort to apply 
the Theories and methods of basic research" to the sociological study 
'of water problems. 

% 

Chapter 3. This chapter reviews the more specific studies on watershed 
development programs in Mississippi. In concluding the writers 
note that the theoretical frame of reference outlined in Chapter I has 
yet to be applied. 

V 

^ COMMENTS ^ - . ^ 

1. • This paper, perhaps because it was written at a time when^ the 
soc iaTscience input into water resources management was so weak 
* and pessimistic, reveals excessive concern for the role of the 8o<;iologist 
^ in the planning process. In fact,' the substantive contributions discussed 
are more related to this question than to substantive questions them- 
selves. Sociologists get hung up about this too much; we^l^l only be 
taken seriously when we begin to offer good problem-solving research. 

2\ It is hard to see how the "interactional approach** is superior 

to the 'systems approach. A probljem in taking Parsons' scheme as 

the it^odel is that scant connections will be found. Also, characterization 

of sj)cial systems approach is one - s ided - -i . e. , on its failure to deal 

with change. Potential application of interactional approach appears 

dubipus. I ' t 

3. As a literature ^review and guide, this, paper is still useful. It 
is very stretchy, however, and would have been more potent if it had 
selected a smaller set of problems and developed them more intensively. 
Its pri^mary value Is as a "scanning" device for literature reView.^ 
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"The Effects 6f Urban Rei;iewal upon a Bla<.k Cointr\unity: Evaluation 
and Recommendations" 

J. Allen Williams, Jr. 

4 

Social Science Qua.rterly , 50, 3 (December 1969), 703-712. 

DESCRIPTORS/ IDENTIFIERS ^ ' ' - . 

Attitudes: Urban Renewal; Comnvtmity Cohesion; Evaluation; Housing: 
Replacement; Interviewing^Mjetnodolopy; Migration: Forced; ^Minorities: 
Urban Renewal; Quality of Lifo":' Urban Renewal : Housing. 

LQCATORS • ^ 

Austin, TexaB 

ABSTRACT 

\ 

♦ Although the dysfunctional consequences of urban renewal projects 
have been well documented, some proponents appear to believ^ that 
recent changes in policy and administration have solved l^e previous ^ 
problercvs. The purpose of this paper is to preser^^indings from a 
study conducted in a'receTitly completed nfbati renewal project in a 
blacW area in Austin, Te^s and to make several f ecomnrtendations 
base^d on the findings. It is an evaluative study in th^t it attempts to 
assess the impacts of the project in te^rnis of the goals of urban 
renewal. In general, few if, a^y j)ositive impacts are found and most 
of the impacts are clearly negative. Fpr example, decent housing^ 
was not obtained by over one-third of the respondents,, hij^her housing 
costs were .incurred in the change, many cornplained of having "been ^ 
placed in an unsuitable living environment, and segregation was 'not 
diminished. Moreover, respondents complained that the move and 
the new area cqntribute^ to a sense of loss of community, including 
separation from friends and long-time neighbors. Recommendations 
for change include greater compensation for displaced families, 
better "timing on the part of the relr)catin^ agency in displacing people 
from*their old residences, and inc reused use of public service 
personnel to assist relocated famili^es with'a range of problems. 
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FINDINGS \ ^ . 

About one-third of the;;tNBlocated households'did not obtain ^'decent* 
housing; 70. 5^o of all *hpu^fefi6rcls in the sample took on an increateed 
financial burden after relocation. 

2. IJhe majority stated that there had .been no change for the better 
in physical charac tei*i stir s of their living environment. 

3. The majority indicated little or no change in convenience to 
facilities and the* number statmg they^a^e less conveniently located 
was twice that of thps^ who felt more conveniently located. 

4. Many feel the change has improved their lives regarding the 
honesty of the people gind as a place to raise children, but many also 
expressed the view*tKat safety after dark and police protection had 
declined. . , • * . - 



5. There has bpen an overall improvement in tax revenue and 
commerce. , * ' /^'' , . ■ 

6. The project iryno vs^ay contr'ibuied to ethnic desegregation throuj 
relocati9n. ^\ ^ * '-^ * ^ ' , - * 

7. Loss of community w^ls highly salient for sorgie (26. 3%) but not 
uppermost in most peo^ile's mii\cjsl ' . , 

8. Few household^ hav^^eceived assistance Jthr^ugh cqntact with 
service agenc^es.^ , ■ ' , , 

9. -The most salient T^^€ea is to provide ways of minimizing , harm to 
relocatees, including more funds to displaced households. Execution 
of renewal plans should be, carefully staged so that ht>tlsin'g becomes 
available pmoi*Tp di^plct'cem'^nfe. 'The a'ims of urb^n ^renewal may be 
incompatibl:e; if so, priorities a'mong the objectives should be' - 

established on the basis of need.. 

» . • > , » * 

COMMENTS ^ ' ' ' ' . 



1. This ''kind of evaluation research needs to-be expanded: larger 
sanrpi^s', - ^fferent projects, different areas.« Site-specificity limits 
thefgeneraliz^bility^ pf results and the applicability ^f recommendations. 
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